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LIVING UP TO LETCHWOOD 
I 


ALLEGRETTO 


ees the several million (guaranteed) read- 


ers of the periodicals known collectively 

in publishing circles as the “Armstrong 
Quartette,’’ there was none more constant than the 
beautiful Mrs. Armstrong herself. Advance copies 
were invariably sent her from her husband’s office, 
and she allowed nothing to interfere with her perusal 
of them. Considering all they did for her, it seemed 
the least that she could do for them. But that was 
not the only reason why she read them. As the wife 
of their publisher, she felt she had a literary and ar- 
tistic standing to maintain. She could talk to you 
about the Armstrong publications, and when she did 
so you perceived at once that she believed in them 
devoutly. 

Of the four, she cared least for the ‘‘Household 
Helper Magazine’; but that was as it should be— 
her husband himself said so, pointing out that the 
“Household Helper’ was not meant for the kind of 
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women who have ladies’-maids and limousines, but 
for the other kind: those who like to read about such 
things—along with articles on wholesome subjects 
such as home hygiene, the domestic life of the British 
royal family, and economical substitutes for butter 
and eggs. 

Of course the ‘‘Household Helper’’ made a lot of 
money, but—as Mrs. Armstrong had once remarked 
to a maid discovered in dishonesty—money isn’t 
everything. For instance, there are Literature and 
Art. That Literature and Art can be made to pay, 
was demonstrated by ‘‘Armstrong’s Magazine’. 
“‘Armstrong’s’” was the unquestioned leader of the 
Quartette—the sensational Tenor of the organiza- 
tion, so to speak. Each month, when it appeared up- 
on the news-stands, it came down to the front with 
the confidence of a Caruso, took High C, and held 
it while the other magazines lined up behind and 
hummed a low accompaniment. And well they 
might! ‘‘Armstrong’s” was the Greatest Magazine 
In The World. The statement was printed with con- 
spicuous frankness on the cover of each issue, and if 
more proof was required one had but to glance at 
the summary of contents—also on the cover. 

Consider, for example, a certain December number, 
a copy of which was carried to the Armstrong resi- 
dence early in November in the gloved hand of Mr. 
Braithwaite Ball, of the editorial staff. Mr. Ball 
might have left the magazine with the butler to be 
given to Mrs. Armstrong, but he admired her in- 
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tensely and had spent two years in attaining a slightly 
personal relation to her. Also, it was about tea- 
time, so he sent up his card. 

Mrs. Armstrong caused him to be shown up to her 
sitting room, which he entered looking like the best 
man at a fashionable afternoon wedding, and as he 
bowed low over the hand which she extended, it oc- 
curred to her that he was an agreeable and attractive- 
looking young man. His light hair grew well, and 
always looked as if it had just been cut; his scarfs, 
shirts, handkerchiefs, and hose invariably attained a 
happy harmony of colour; nor was the elegance of 
his appearance in the least mitigated by the round, 
tortoise-rimmed glasses which he wore attached to 
a broad black ribbon. The glasses were becoming 
to Mr. Braithwaite Ball, giving him a look of owlish 
erudition which in an editor seemed desirable. 

With a graceful gesture he held up the magazine 
for her inspection. 

‘““Ah!” she said, regarding the cover. “You'd 
know her for a Studley Girl as far as you could see 
her, wouldn’t your” 

Mr. Ball beamed at the picture, then at her. 
“Ves,” he said. “And of course a Studley Girl on 
a magazine cover means just one thing—‘Arm- 
strong’s.’”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Let’s see, we pay Studley——?”’ 

“Fifty thousand a year for five years to work ex- 
clusively for us.”” He mentioned the figures with a 
proper blending of magnificence and nonchalance. 
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Mrs. Armstrong held out her hand for the maga- 
zine, and as he bowed slightly, presenting it, his air 
of deference pleased her. 

“Would you like tear” she asked. 

“1 should be charmed.” 

“Please ring—three times. The button is there 
by the door.” 

Mr. Ball rang. Then he took a chair at her side, 
and together they admired the magazine. 

Pictorially there was little to conceal the proud 
bosom of the Studley Girl, but the requirements of 
publicity had in this instance served the needs of 
modesty, she was cut off at the corsage by a wall 
of type: 


TWENTY GIGANTIC FEATURES THIS MONTH 


BEGINNING IN THIS NUMBER 
CYPRIAN LETCHWOOD’S 


GREATEST SERIAL 


“LORETTES 
A GRIPPING STORY OF ILLICIT LOVE! 


“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, ‘‘so our new 
Letchwood novel begins in this number? ‘Lorette’ 
—I like that title. Letchwood always does get 
wonderful titles, doesn’t he, Mr. Ball?” 

“Ripping! But then he would. Of course he’s 
the greatest artist, in a literary sense, we have to-day. 
Do you know what he makes, Mrs. Armstrong?”’ 
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“T suppose he does very well.” 

“Rah-ther! You can judge for yourself. This is 
the third novel he has done in fourteen months. We 
pay him fifty thousand for the serial rights, and 
his publishers give him thirty thousand more as ad- 
vance royalty on the book. Oh, he must make two 
hundred and fifty thousand a year at the very least.” 

“And he deserves it,’’ she said. 

“Of course he does,” Mr. Ball agreed, as a maid 
appeared, wheeling a little wagon on which stood a 
heavy silver tea-service. “And you see we have 
him. The other magazines can’t afford him.” 

Mrs. Armstrong put the periodical on the lower 
shelf of the tea-wagon, where it lay face downward. 

“And there,” said Mr. Ball, pointing at the ad- 
vertisement on the back cover, “‘is the reason we 
can pay Letchwood his price. Do you know what 
The Quigley Company gives us for that cover? A 
hundred and eight thousand a year! And look at 
the volume of advertising we carry.” 

She nodded, asking: ‘‘Have you read ‘Lorette’ in 
proof? How do you take your tear”’ 

He told her; then: ‘I’ve read the first three instal- 
ments. That’s all there is, as a matter of fact, so 
far—he’s just two jumps ahead of the presses. But 
of course Shrimpton knows the story, and with Letch- 
wood one can’t go wrong. From what I’ve read I 
should say it was his best—quite. He’s getting more 
and more the Gallic touch—always coupled, of course, 
with Anglo-Saxon restraint. And occasionally, if he 
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does run over the edge a bit, Shrimpton knows just 
where to stop him. An ordinary man couldn’t han- 
dle him, but you see Shrimpton is certainly the great- 
est editor—outside Mr. Armstrong—the country has 
ever seen. Your husband is not paying him sixty 
thousand a year for nothing!” 

“Certainly not. But will Letchwood actually let 
him change his stories?”’ 

“Ab-so-lutely!”’ said Mr. Ball. ‘A case in point— 
do you remember the big love scene in ‘ Molecules’?”’ 

Mrs. Armstrong reflected. “‘ You mean the scene 
where Van Kleek finds Caro asleep beside the lake?”’ 

“Yes. Well, in his original writing of it, Letch- 
wood really overdid that scene a bit, but Shrimpton 
got at him, and——”’ 

“Overdid it? How do you mean?” 

A slight pinkness mounted from the cheeks to the 
temples of Mr. Braithwaite Ball; he looked down at 
his tea, stirred it for a moment, then, met her eyes 
with a quizzical smile. 

“Frankly, Mrs. Armstrong, Letchwood wanted her 
to be lying there on the bank quite—ah—quite un- 
clothed.”’ 

“Well, but she was,” put in the lady. 

“Oh, yes, of course,’ said Mr. Ball. ‘“‘Unclothed 
—but don’t you remember the leaves? She was 
partly covered by them so that only the arm under 
her head, and one—ah—limb, showed. Shrimpton 
felt that without the leaves the situation might jar 
some of our subscribers.” 
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“School-girls, possibly,” she assented. 

“Oh, no!” said Ball. ‘Schoolgirls don’t object to 
anything at all nowadays. They’re among the 
broadest-minded readers we have. It’s their par- 
ents and grandparents who complain when we 
are—ah—frank. Shrimpton had to put his foot 
down that time, and Letchwood was a little bit an- 
noyed at first. He thought we were quarrelling with 
the naturalistic quality of the story; that is, that we 
didn’t believe a girl like Caro would go swimming 
in that way, and then come out and sleep on the bank 
without pausing to dress herself. But when he saw 
that wasn’t it—that we were only concerned about 
les convenances—he took it all right. He just 
switched the scene to autumn and let the leaves fall 
on her while she was asleep. It didn’t take ten 
minutes to do it, and it helped us out without in the 
least injuring the artistic value of the story—for of 
course she was unclothed just the same, leaves or no 
leaves.” 

“Tt must be fascinating to edit a magazine,”’ said 
Mrs. Armstrong, setting down her cup, “especially 
when you are really educating people—teaching them 
not to be prudes, but to look squarely at life.” 

“Yes,” answered Ball, “but they aren’t quite 
ready to look at life that way yet. They still want 
—ah—leaves, so to speak.” 

“But don’t you think that it is all in the way such 
things are handled? Another cup?” 

“No, thank you. Yes, of course that’s it. That’s 
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where Letchwood is supreme. Just take that situa- 
tion as Balzac, or De Maupassant, or Zola would 
have handled it. They’d have made it gross. But 
Letchwood gets the French charm into it without 
the—the What I mean is that one knew Caro 
to be pure and sweet. Somehow she wasn’t con- 
scious of her—her lack of clothing. She was above 
such thoughts. And when he made love to her, 
there in the woods, and under those circumstances, 
he was so careful not to touch her—there was some- 
thing about it that was virile yet idyllic.” 

Mrs. Armstrong agreed enthusiastically. ‘“That’s 
exactly it!’’ she said. “I’ve been thinking about 
it a good deal, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
the reason Letchwood can make his characters do 
these things is that he draws them in such a way 
that one doesn’t feel them to be real flesh and blood. 
Take Caro: she was so slim and chaste, with her 
white skin and golden hair, that—well, you know 
what | mean. And Van Kleek too: he was such a 
gentleman at all times that when he found her there 
you felt perfectly certain that he would—would do 
the right thing.” 

“Precisely.”’ 

She took up the magazine again and after studying 
the cover, asked: ‘‘But what does this mean—‘a 
gripping story of illicit love’ P” 

“Just that,” said Ball. Again he coloured slightly. 
“Lorette is a married woman. She has the same 
purity as Caro, in a way, but—well, naturally, as 
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Letchwood grows older his themes become more ma- 
ture. Lorette really does almost—almost % 

“T see,” said Mrs. Armstrong quickly. 

“—But not quite,” put in Ball hurriedly. ‘‘So far 
none of Letchwood’s heroines have—quite. But 
mark my words, Mrs. Armstrong, sooner or later one 
of them will. I’m certain of it. It’s his trend.” 

“And when she does,” said the lady confidently, 
“she will do it as all those wonderful women of his do 
everything: in a way that will be entirely free from— 
from What I mean is that it won’t seem real at 
all.” 

The maid entered and wheeled out the little tea- 
wagon, and Mr. Ball arose. 

“This has been delightful,” he said with fervor. 
“You'll pardon my speaking of it, but this room—it 
is such a perfect setting for you. Louis Quinze, with 
just a touch of the Italian Renaissance here and there 
to relieve it. And old rose. . You are quite Madame 
la Marquise.”’ 

“1’m so glad you like it.”’ 

“ And your bibelots,” he said. ‘““Not too few—not 
too many. It is all perfect, and if I may say so, it 
is all—you.”’ 

He spoke with a deference which made his compli- 
ments seem just impersonal enough. 

“You have a feeling for such things,” she said. “I 
wonder, Mr. Ball, if you would be interested in heip- 
ing me with something.” 

‘“‘Rah-ther!”” He waited. 
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“I’m looking,” said she, ‘‘for a clever colour- 
scheme for my new limousine.” 

“Oh, I know just the thing. Let me see—” He 
stepped back and with his head to one side and his 
eyes half-closed regarded her as if he were a portrait- 
painter. ‘‘It should bea setting for you, just as this 
room is. There’sa shade of very dark brown—dark 
as your hair—which could be made to go with a deep 
blue, exactly repeating the note of your eyes. And 
inside there would be brocade upholstery, repeating 
again the blue and brown in a fine pattern, to make 
the whole harmonious. I’ll have the colours mixed 
so that you may see precisely what I have in mind.” 
He emphasized the precision of the thing he had in 
mind with a nice gesture of the hand. “I'll run in 
and show you samples in a day or two.” 

“You’re very kind. You must come often and 
have tea with me.” 

“T adore tea!” said Mr. Ball. “And with you— 
ah, thank yousomuch! You use a mixture—Ceylon 
and Oolong, | think. Delicious! But I must be 
scampering along.” 

She gave him her hand, and again he bowed over 
i 

“Au revoir, madame!”’ 

She noticed that he managed, without the least 
awkwardness, to back all the way to the door. Then 
with a charming smile he was gone, and Mrs. Arm- 
strong, adjusting herself on the cushions of her sofa 
so that the light of the reading-lamp fell across her 
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shoulder, turned to the first page of “Lorette” and 
read: 


Young Bobbie Desbarets turned over. He had 
heard Dawson raising the shades and drawing back 
the heavy inner window-curtains, but had not opened 
his eyes. They dreaded the sharp morning light, 
not because of its brilliance, but because it heralded 
another day. Yes, day had come again. There was 
no helping it. The thought added to the sense of 
powerlessness which was new to him, and which filled 
him like a great ache. He was powerless against 
the day, and against other days to come, as against 
the cruel Fate which had decreed that Lorette 
Cavendish was the wife of another man. 

“Your bath is ready, sir.’ Dawson, his impec- 
cable manservant, was standing attentively beside 
the massive four-post bed. Three generations of 
menservants had stood beside that bed and awakened 
three generations of Desbarets with those self-same 
words: ‘‘ Your bath is ready, sir.” 

Bobbie thrust out his two feet. “‘My slippers!’ 
he commanded. Deftly, the servant slipped them on 
for him. 

“Well, here goes!” As though struck by a hur- 
ricane, the bedclothes went flying to the floor, and 
with a spring the blond young giant, in lavender silk 
pajamas, leaped to his feet. 

As he moved across the huge chamber, toward the 
bathroom door, his fingers worked eagerly at the 
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buttons of his pajama coat. The cold water! Ah, 
how he loved the feel of it! A moment later a sound 
of splashing told the valet that his young master was 
in the massive porcelain tub. 


A typical Letchwood opening—the manservant, 
the great bedroom, the massive bed and bathtub, 
the three generations, the cold bath. How per- 
fectly Letchwood keyed his story in his opening 
paragraphs. One sensed immediately the elegance 
and cleanliness of all that was to follow. And 
Lorette: At the very outset one learned that she was 
married and that Desbarets was unhappy about her. 
There was art for you! 

Mrs. Armstrong laid the magazine in her lap, 
clasped her hands behind her head, and gazed dream- 
ily across the room. She had suddenly become 
conscious of a vivid mental picture of young 
Bobbie Desbarets. He looked like Mr. Ball. True, 
Mr. Ball was not a giant, but he was blond, and 
something told her that he did wear lavender silk: 
pajamas. 

Her husband came home presently, and finding 
her sitting there, brushed her cheek with his mous- 
tache. “Oh,” he said, seeing the magazine in her 
lap, “you have the December number?” 

“Yes; I’m just beginning Letchwood’s new story.” 

“Like it?” 

“Tt starts well.” 

“Plenty of pep?” he inquired. 
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“IT wish you wouldn’t say ‘pep’!”’ she declared. 
“Tt sounds so vulgar.” 

“All right,”’ he agreed good-naturedly as he moved 
toward the door; but as she began to read he paused 
with his hand on the knob, asking: 

“Are you going out to-nightP”’ 

She nodded, without looking up. ‘‘ To the opera.”’ 

He sighed, opened the door and passed from the 
room. 

“Jim!” 

He turned back. “Well?” 

“What are bibelots?”’ she asked, as his large head 
reappeared in the opening. 

“Bibelots?” he repeated. ‘‘ You can search me.” 


II 
DA CAPO CRESCENDO 


NeveER before had the history of publishing re- 
corded a sensation so profound as that created by the 
opening numbers of “Lorette’’. Everywhere it was 
conceded that this time Letchwood had outstripped 
himself. 

Consider this brief digest: 


After Bobbie Desbarets had bathed, he was put 
into his riding-clothes by Dawson. Followed a furi- 
ous hour on a mettled horse, and then, of course, 
another bath—an ice-cold shower, which though it 
caused his skin to tingle, did not relieve the awful 
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heaviness which lay upon his heart. He breakfasted 
in his sitting room (wearing a dressing-gown of laven- 
der brocade) for he could not bear to go downstairs 
and face the inquiring gaze of his dear old Mater. 
Over his egg he tried to read the morning paper, but 
the words ran together. . . Lorette! 
Lorette! . . . Her name sang in his ears like 
some terrible, sweet song! How she intrigued him! 
Dear God, the pity of it all! . . . For he knew 
that he must never see Lorette again. 

He recalled his first sight of her. It was at a for- 
mal dinner, there in Newport, only a week before. 
Only a week, yet it seemed a year! Owing to some 
oversight they had not been introduced, but he had 
noticed the strange start she gave as he came into 
the room, and he too had been filled with inexplic- 
able emotion as their eyes met. 

She sat across the table from him. On his right 
the Duchess of Everleigh was placed; on his left the 
beautiful Comtesse de Rougement. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that he managed to talk with them 
or even look at them, so conscious was he of the radi- 
ant being across the board. And when now and then 
their eyes would meet above the snowy napery, the 
costly flowers, the priceless plate and crystal under 
the weight of which the table groaned, a peculiar 
smile of sympathy and understanding would pass 
between them. It seemed to Desbarets that he had 
known this beautiful woman always! 

Yet they were strangers! They had not spoken 
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together; he did not even know her name. He had 
only overheard his hostess calling her “Lorette.” 
Lorette! . . . It seemed to him that he had 
never heard a name so beautiful, so intriguing, so 
like—her. 

After dinner he was mad to go to her, but he was 
held in conversation by David Cavendish—‘‘ Wolf” 
Cavendish, as he was called in Wall Street. Almost 
any man in America would have been glad to listen 
to the great David Cavendish, but not so young 
Bobbie Desbarets! Yet, by the irony of fate Caven- 
dish, the man of power, who held American finance 
in his pudgy hand even as he held his great cigar, 
selected Desbarets to talk to. He told how he had 
squeezed a great corporation until it yielded to his 
indomitable will, and as he unfolded the tale Desbar- 
ets loathed him the more. What a brute the man 
was! Yes, and ruthless as he was in business, he 
would be still more ruthless with a woman! 

At last he managed to escape to the drawing 
room, but only to fall again into the clutches of the 
Duchess of Everleigh, who bored him for half an hour 
with her efforts to exact a promise from him to visit 
her at Everleigh Towers, in Herts, and hunt with the 
Everleigh pack. 

Then he saw Lorette rise and say good night to 
their hostess. She was going! He had not spoken 
with her! Gad! would the tiresome titled woman 
never let him go? With a muttered exclamation he 
shook her off and stepped to the door. As Lorette 
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passed from the great salon, their eyes met in a long, 
lingering glance. Never before had he seen a light 
like that in any woman’s eyes. Her hand moved 
slowly to her corsage.. From the bouquet of rare or- 
chids at her breast she plucked a single flower and 
dropped it to the floor. Desbarets bent and picked 
it up. . . . She did not speak, but he saw her 
lips form the words: “For you!” . 

That night he could not sleep for fhouohis of her. 
He tossed and tossed, living over in memory the won- 
derful evening. ‘‘ You are not well, sir,’ Dawson re- 
marked, solicitously, at his bedside in the morning. 
Curse the fellow for his impudence! 

That afternoon, while tooling his powerful racing- 
car, Desbarets saw her again. She was driving a 
pair of spanking bays. They shied, but she handled 
them superbly. And there was in her eyes the look 
that he had seen the night before. It told him every- 
thing—everything! Dazed, half-stunned by the 
glory of it all, he very nearly ditched his car. It 
trembled for an instance on two tires before, with an 
adroit turn of the wheel, he brought it to the road 
again. “Careful, Mr. Bobbie!”” warned the chauf- 
feur. “That was a close shave, sir!’’ Desbarets 
looked at the man coldly. ‘‘Smeed,’”’ he remarked, 
“you forget yourself!” 

The next day he walked, restless, in the woods. 
The leaves were turning and the autumn sunlight 
filtered through the branches. All nature seemed to 
sing her name’ % .\. Lorettel ') 9, Wliorette! 
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? Rounding a turn in the path he beheld what 
he took at first to be but a transcendent dream, the 
incarnation of his thoughts. Then, as he stood en- 
thralled by the vision, she moved toward him. It 
was Lorette! For a moment they paused, breath- 
less, gazing at each other 

“You!” she trembled 

“At last!’’ he thrilled 


There followed one of those idyllic Letchwood con- 
versations, in which they pretended, fancifully, that 
they were the only man and woman in the world. 
Then something seemed to snap within him. He 
tried to control himself, and to that end dug his 
finger-nails into his palms. He told himself that he 
had seen her only twice; that he had never spoken 
to her until now; that the feelings which surged 
through him were nothing short of madness—sheer 
madness! And yet . . . a great wave of long- 
ing swept over him. 


“‘Lorette!’”’ he passioned, ‘‘no other woman ever so 
intrigued me! I love you! Weare meant for each 
other! You know it! I see it in your eyes!” 

“Don’t!’’ she trembled, going white. 

“It was bound to come!”’ his deep, well-bred voice 
throbbed. “It isfate! Youlove me! Tell me that 
you love me!”’ 

Her pallor deepened. She swayed like an aspen 
in the wind, and was about to fall when he caught her 
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in his strong arms. She lay there radiant, palpitant, 
like an imprisoned bird. Through her rough tweeds 
he was conscious of the warmth of her slender young 
body. 

“Look at me!” His tone was masterful. She 
obeyed. 

“You love me!”’ he exulted. 

She smiled up at him with dreamy eyes while, 
with the glory of the sunset all around them, he rained 
his kisses on her sweet, moist mouth. 

Slowly the twilight fell. 

“And to think,” he palpitated, ‘‘that to me you are 
only Lorette! That I do not even know your name!” 

At that she stiffened suddenly within his strong 
embrace; the smile vanished from her lips; a look 
of horror came into her eyes. “My name!” she an- 
guished. ‘I had forgotten that—forgotten all! This 
is only a dream! Let me go! Tell me it is only a 
dream!” 

He released her. Panting, she leaned against a 
tree. 

“What is it?’”’ he quavered. ‘‘Speak, Lorette!”’ 

““My name!” she wept. “That brings it all back! 
Can’t you see? Can’t you guess?”’ 

“No! For God’s sake, speak!” 

Trembling terribly, she drew herself together, 
“My name,” she said slowly, ‘“‘is Lorette Cavendish!” 

“Ah, no!” shuddered Desbarets, an icy chill run- 
ning through his body. ‘“‘You can not mean that 
you are——”’ But he could not utter the rest. 
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She inclined her head. 

“Heaven help me!” she said. “It is true. I] am 
the wife of David Cavendish.” 

Before her eyes he seemed to wither, like a man 
suddenly grownold. Slowly lifting one of his gloved 
hands, he removed the fashionable hat from his bowed 
head. Then in choking tones he gasped two tragic 
words: 

“Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye!’’ Her voice was like a dying breath. 

For one brief instant he felt again the warmth of 
her fair young body as she passed him in the narrow 
path; then she was gone, and Desbarets was standing 
there alone, bareheaded, in the cold, gray woods. 

That night a huge red racing-car dashed down the 
Desbarets’ drive, made the turn on two wheels, and 
sped furiously off across the world. It had but one 
occupant—a man who drove like a maddened demon. 
Through dark, dripping woods, past echoing hamlets, 
down into valleys, up over the crests of hills, the 
great car roared like some frenzied dragon with two 
Ereat.tlaming eyes. Faster! Faster! .. .°. The 
tires ate the miles as though the devil were be- 
hind! 

Dawn had already kissed the eastern sky when the 
car returned. A sharp turn of the wheel and the 
monster swerved into the drive and vanished with a 
roar, leaving the great stone gate-posts standing there 
like sentinels, bearing proudly aloft the arms of the 
house of Desbarets. 
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There the story caught up to its own beginning. 
the awakening of young Bobbie Desbarets, the man- 
servant, the bath, the mettled horse, the second 
bath, the heartache. It took two chapters to do it 
—to show the reader what had gone before that 
tragic morning when Desbarets tried to eat his egg 
and read his paper, but could only think of her. 

He knew that he must go away somewhere. 

“Dawson,” he said. ‘‘ You will pack at once. We 
are going on a long journey.” 

The man was imperturbable. 

“When do we leave, sirP”’ 

“To-night. We sail for Europe on the ‘Megalonia’ 
to-morrow.” 

“Very good, sir. May I make so bold as to ask, 
sir, where we are going?” 

Desbarets’s eye wandered listlessly across the 
newspaper before him. A dispatch caught his at- 
tention. 


BIARRITZ, FRANCE, Fes. 19.—Prince Boris Karaminski, the 
richest nobleman of Russia, had an extraordinary adventure in 
the casino, here, last night. While standing at the baccarat 
table, conversing with Mile. Liane de Fougéres, the famous 
ballerina 


He read no more. What did it matter where he 
went? Why not let the newspaper decide for him? 
The idea was amusing. 

“To Biarritz,” he said. 

On board the ‘‘Megalonia’’ Desbarets noticed a 
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heavily veiled woman. She was escorted by a single 
maidservant and occupied exclusive cabines de luxe. 
Something in her graceful stride and the exquisite 
contours of her slender figure as revealed when the 
wind swirled her draperies about her, intrigued him 
with a strange sense of familiarity. He feared that 
she was some fashionable woman of his acquaintance 
who would want to talk to him, and as he was in no 
mood for conversation, kept out of her way. On the 
tender he caught a glimpse of her again. Then she 
was gone. 

In Biarritz he took the most expensive rooms in 
the hotel. At night he was to be seen in his immacu- 
late evening dress in the salles of the casino. He 
gambled heavily, and his luck was the talk of the 
world of fashion and of the demi-monde. One night 
a beautiful Russian woman, with white skin and 
burning eyes, asked him to play for her at baccarat. 
He did so, and at midnight tossed into her lap a great 
sheaf of thousand-franc notes. 

She tried to kiss him. 

‘* Pardon, mam selle,’’ he demurred politely. 

A young Frenchman, inflamed with wine, rose to 
his feet. ‘Who is he!’ he cried. ‘Who is this 
swaggering American who would refuse a kiss from 
the red lips of beautiful Sonia Nikoloff?”’ He at- 
tempted to bar Desbarets’s way, but was brushed 
aside, and his hat knocked off. 

“Curse you!” hecried. ‘Sacre bleu, but you shall 
pay for this!” 
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Desbarets bowed. 

“At your service, monsieur,” he said. “ Your 
seconds will find me at my hotel in the morning,” 
and he strode from the room. 

Outside it was storming. The rain beat on his 
face. He bared his head to it, and, instead of going 
back to his hotel, took the walk leading up to the 
cliffs. Harder and harder fell the torrent, louder and 
louder howled the wind, higher and higher dashed 
the waves as they struck the rocks below. Above 
his head the thunder crashed in terrific peals, and 
lightning flashes illumined the wild scene about him. 
All nature seemed to be in revolt to-night! 

On, on, into the storm he pressed. 

Stop! What was thatP It seemed to Desbarets 
that he had heard a faint cry. Hepaused. But no! 
What human being would be out in such a storm? 
"Twas but the cry of a gull. Then as he was about 
to move on there came a flash of lightning. God! 
what was that lying there, beside the rocky path? 
He leaned over and touched it. It stirred beneath 
his hand. A low moan reached his ears. 

“What is the matterP’’ he demanded in perfect 
French. 

“T have turned my ankle,’”’ came the faint reply 
in the same language. It was a woman’s voice, soft 
and melodious. Desbarets had a vague feeling that 
he had heard it before, somewhere. Hastily slipping 
from his Inverness coat, he raised the recumbent 
figure and wrapped it in the warm garment. 


3) 
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“Now,” he said, I’m going to carry you. Put 
your arms about my neck. 

“Oh, you could not carry me so far,’ came her 
voice faintly. “It is more than two miles to Biar- 
ritz. Leave me here until you can bring help.” 

His answer was a laugh. What, leave a woman 
there alone on such a night? That was not the way 
of the Desbarets! 

“Do as I tell you!”’ he commanded in a masterful 
tone, and very gently lifting her in his arms, started 
down the path. She lay there like a child, light and 
soft and tender. Through the drenched clothing he 
gradually became aware of the warmth of her slender, 
supple body, and as he felt his great strength being 
put to the service of this helpless woman there came 
to him a great exultation. A lock of her hair blew 
against his cheek. Ah, it was good to be of use to 
some one in this world! How selfish his life had 
been, surrounded as he was with his houses, his 
horses, dogs, motorcars, and servants! 

Once he heard a sigh from his fair burden. 

“Rest your head upon my shoulder,” he said. 

Like a child she obeyed him. A thrill shot through 
him as he felt her damp, cool cheek against his 
own. 

“Who are your” he asked at last. “What is your 
namer”’ 

Until then they had spoken French. Her answer 
- came in English. 

“Don’t you know?” she whispered. ““Can’t you 


, 
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guess? I knew you the instant you spoke, back 
there in that awful darkness!”’ 

His senses reeled. ‘“‘My God!” he cried. “It 
can not be!” 

Just then there came a flash of lightning more bril- 
liant than the rest, and in the momentary glare her 
face was revealed to him. 

“Lorette!”’ 

She felt a great shudder pass through his strong 
frame, and as he gazed into her eyes while the 
thunder crashed and the lightning played around 
them, their expression told him everything—every- 
thing. Presently she raised her head a little and, 
letting her eyelids fall, offered him her lips. Revy- 
erently Desbarets bent his head and met them with 
his own. Then, in a silence broken only by the 
howling of the elements, he strode on with her 
through the tempest. 

As they neared the gates of her villa he spoke again. 

“] see it all now!” he said. ‘‘What a fool I have 
been! You were the veiled woman on the ‘Mega- 
lonia’!” 

She nodded. 

“When we parted in the woods that day,’’ she 
whispered, “I felt that we must never meet again. 
I knew that I should not have the strength to avoid 
you if I remained in Newport, so | went away. I 
saw you on the ship. It almost killed me not to 
speak to you. Then I came here. Night after night 
] have lain sleepless, thinking of you . . . al- 
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ways of you. To-night, unable longer to stand it, 
I ran out into the storm. I wanted it to beat upon 
me. Then, up there in the dark, I turned my ankle 
and fell. The rest you know. Oh, isn’t it all 
strange and wonderful!” 

“Lorette!”’ he cried, and his voice was like a 
prayer. “Don’t you see what it means? Don’t 
you understand? It is fate! Fate is stronger than 
we are!” 

Her slight but beautifully rounded frame was con- 
vulsed by sudden sobs. “Don’t,” she begged. 
“Not—not now!” 

He carried her to her villa. Her servants were 
agitated. Tenderly he laid her on her bed. The 
doctor came, bandaged her ankle, gave his directions, 
and departed. Now and then during the long night 
through which he sat beside her, she stirred a little 
in her sleep, murmuring his name. The lace yoke of 
her sheer robe de nuit slipped from her shoulder. 
She was like a statue done in rose-tinted ivory—a 
statue of the Sleeping Beauty. And he—he was the 
Prince. Gently, reverently, he bent and kissed her 
shoulder; and his kiss was like a benediction. .. . 

Dawn came in through the windows. She awoke. 
Then they knew that they must part again. It was 
a sad parting. 

Thenceforward Desbarets sat day after day on a 
bench beside the esplanade and gazed at her bed- 
room window; and day after day there came to her 
superb flowers, bearing no card. At last his long 
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vigil was rewarded: he saw her standing at the 
window, and knew that she was well again. When 
she caught sight of him she started and went deathly 
white. Desbarets had not intended her to see him, 
but fate had willed it so. . He arose, bared his head 
as to a princess, then turned and walked slowly to- 
ward his hotel, while Lorette’s eyes followed him 
until blinded by her scalding tears. 

Desbarets did not deceive himself. He knew that 
there was but one thing for him to do. He must 
go away somewhere. But before he might do that, 
there was a duty which he must perform: the matter 
of the young Frenchman who had affronted him that 
night at the Casino must be attended to. Though 
he had been warned that Desbarets was a dead shot 
and the most accomplished swordsman in America, 
he had insisted on a duel. Very well, then—he 
should have it! But let him look to himself. The 
young American was in no mood to trifle with an 
adversary. 


It was at this point that the reader of the third 
instalment of “Lorette” brought up, breathless, at 
“To be continued.” 

The duel was in the March number. A beautiful 
woman came at night to Desbarets’s rooms in the 
hotel and begged him to spare the life of his opponent. 
He promised. Early the next morning they met 
with swords. In trying to avoid killing the impetu- 
ous youth, Desbarets was severely wounded. When 
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he awoke Lorette was bending over his bed. He 
had been removed to her villa and she had nursed 
him through his fever. Slowly he recovered. Then 
he knew that he must go away somewhere. They 
parted, for a time, and he roamed miserably about 
the world. 

Came a day at Trouville when he saw a bather, far 
from shore, swimming weakly in the treacherous 
cross-current. He dashed into the sea. The waves 
were high, but he went to the rescue with powerful 
strokes. As he neared the tired swimmer he saw 
that it was a woman. Faster! Faster! . . As 
she was lifted by a great black wave her face was re- 
vealed to him. Lorette! Again he saw in her eyes 
that look! So this was to be the end? 

“Save yourself!’’ she murmured. 

“No,” he said. “‘Rest your hand upon my shoul- 
der—so. Be brave, Lorette! We can never reach 
the shore. Let us swim out and out, into the storm, 
until—until the end!” 

She smiled into his eyes. 

“It were better so,’”’ she said. “Fear is something 
] have never known.” 

They turned their backs to the land, and buffeted 
by huge waves, one of which tore her bathing-suit, 
swam out and out. She grew weaker. “Kiss me,” 
she whispered as they sank among the waves; and 
down in the green water, as if they had been a mer- 
maid and a merman, their lips met. Then—dark- 


ness! 
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But in the April issue they were picked up by a 
yacht, and having recovered, were put ashore. 
Then Desbarets knew that he must go away some- 
where. They parted. But inexorable fate con- 
tinued to direct their destinies. A few months later 
they met by a curious coincidence at an oasis in the 
Sahara Desert. They were riding camels and were 
clad in burnouses. It was sunset. They heard the 
cry of the muezzin, “ Allab-il-Allah\’”’ The stars 
appeared, and there was something strange and 
passionate in the throbbing stillness of the African 
night. They had felt premonitions; indeed they had 
begun to expect to meet—unexpectedly. It was 
fate. 

A flute uttered caressing notes and an Arab love- 
song sounded, somewhere, in the distance. Emotion 
filled their souls. She poured out her heart to him, 
telling him all, and shuddering as she mentioned her 
husband’s name. Her life with Cavendish had not 
been happy. In order to save her father’s fortune 
she had married him when a mere girl, ignorant of all 
that marriage meant. She had never loved Caven- 
dish. He treated her like a child—a mere toy pur- 
chased by his wealth; something to be decked out in 
jewels and costly clothing for his edification and the 
envy of the world. Of her soul and intellect he took 
no heed. He never spoke to her of the real things of 
life—the things that count! Several times she had 
tried to make him see that she, too, could think, but 
he always told her not to vex her pretty head about 
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the world’s affairs, and by degrees she had come to 
know that he was incapable of understanding aught 
of her save only the beauty of her slim young body. 
Thus she came to loathe the man—to pray only that 
his financial operations would keep him occupied, 
keep him away from her. . . She shuddered and 
burst into tears. 

And it was then that Desbarets took her in his 
arms, and with a great oath swore that she should 
never, never live with Cavendish again. Fate was 
too strong for them! They would give in! . . . 
But they would be honourable. They would go 
across the world together and confront the man of 
millions. They would tell him what they were to 
each other, and what they were not, and what they 
meant to be. Cavendish must relinquish her. 
Should he refuse 

But there the reader crashed once more into the 
torturing words “To be continued.” 


Ill 
MOLTO APPASIONATA 


ON THE morning of the first of April, when advance 
copies of ‘‘Armstrong’s”’ for May reached the 
office, Mr. Braithwaite Ball called Mrs. Armstrong 
on the telephone. He did not, however, use the 
instrument which stood upon his desk but went 
instead to a neighbouring hotel, where there were 
booths. 
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‘Good morning, Empress,” he said, when he heard 
her voice. 

“Oh, good morning, Braithwaite!” 

“The advance copies for May have just come.” 

“Good! Can you drop in this afternoon?” 

“Thanks, yes,” he answered, ‘‘unless—unless 
you'll make that dream of mine come true to- 
day?” 

“That dream?” 

“Yes, Empress. You know I’ve always wanted 
you to see my rooms, and you’ve half promised, 
haven’t your Would it seem too bohemian for the 
great lady to lunch with her vassal?” 

She was silent for a moment. 

“And after lunch,” he urged, ‘‘I’d read the new 
instalment of ‘Lorette’ to you. It’s the next to the 
last, you know—the big scene between the three in 
old Cavendish’s library.” 

“T suppose,” she reflected aloud, “that most peo- 
ple would think it rather a wild thing to do 4 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Ball. “But you and I 
aren’t ‘most people’—are we, Empress?P”’ 

“All right,’”’ she said. “Ill come.” 

“How simply ripping of you! You know where I 
live?” 

Ba eSs4 . 

“You needn’t ring,” he told her. “Just walk in 
and up two flights, to the back. It’s only a little box 
of a place, but snug. It will amuse you. I’Il leave 
the door ajar. Shall we say one o'clock?” 
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When Mr. Ball returned to the Armstrong Build- 
ing he went directly to Mr. Shrimpton’s office. 

“Tf it will be perfectly convenient, Chief,’’ he said, 
“T should like to remain away from the office to-day. 
Mrs. Armstrong just called up and asked me to see 
about some things for her.”’ 

Through his horn-rimmed spectacles Shrimpton 
beamed his paternal approbation. 

“My dear fellow,” he replied, with something 
more, even, than his customary magnificence, ‘in 
the first place I may say that it will be completely 
and entirely convenient so far as we are concerned; 
and in the second, let me add that, were it not so, 
we should take immediate steps to—ah—to arrange 
our own convenience to suit the needs and require- 
ments of the lady in question, to whom, I beg, you 
will tender my—ah—my profound respects.” 

Mr. Ball beamed. ‘How perfectly ripping of you, 
Chief,” he said, “‘to put it in that way.” 

By half-past twelve the pleasant little sitting room 
of Mr. Ball’s apartment had been dusted and set to 
rights by that gentleman’s own hands. But Mr. 
Ball was not alone. A doctor of philosophy, Ichi by 
name, sent in by a neighbouring caterer to prepare 
the repast, had tastefully arranged a small table for 
two by the window, and it had what Mr. Ball consid- 
ered a charmingly clandestine look. 

So she was actually coming to his rooms at last! 
It was like a Letchwood story in real life. Hadn’t 
the beautiful Russian woman gone to Desbarets’s 
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rooms in the hotel at Biarritz? Hadn’t the chaste 
Caro, heroine of “‘ Molecules,” gone to the chambers 
of Van Kleek? Women trusted men like Desbarets 
and Van Kleek. Both were gentlemen—such perfect 
gentlemen that one could hardly tell them apart. 
They talked alike, acted alike, and even looked alike 
in the illustrations. True, he was not a rich young 
man, as they were, but he flattered himself that his 
hair grew the way theirs did, and that he too was 
the sort with whom a woman was safe. 

He dropped into the chair in which Mrs. Armstrong 
was to sit at luncheon, and from that point of view 
critically surveyed the room. It satisfied him. On 
the upper portion of the wall he faced were hung 
several original drawings for illustrations which had 
appeared in the Armstrong publications, interspersed 
with signed photographs of celebrities, most of them 
authors, and beneath this pictorial array book- 
shelves extended the full length of the room. 

There were two striking facts about the books of 
Mr. Ball. The obvious fact was that they covered 
an amazing variety of subjects. Popular novels 
stood beside books dealing with military tactics, the- 
osophy, landscape-gardening, bibelots, investments, 
mountain-climbing, marine architecture, protestant 
hymns, racy reminiscences from the French, and kin- 
dergarten songs for children. Less obvious but 
more illuminating was the fact that hardly any 
book in the collection was over two years old. 
This combination of variety and recentness might 
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have proved puzzling to a person unfamiliar with 
the history of Mr. Braithwaite Ball, but as with 
many of life’s mysteries, the key lay in a single 
simplefact. Fortwo years past Mr. Ball had, among 
other duties, conducted that department in the 
“Household Helper Magazine” appropriately 
known as “The Editor’s Bookshelf.” 

Having approved the appearance of his sitting 
room, Mr. Ball changed his necktie and brushed his 
coat. At a few minutes before one he opened the 
hall door and left it slightly ajar; then, taking up a 
slender volume of Rossetti, bound in green and gold, 
he disposed himself with careful negligence upon the 
sofa, to await her coming. She would probably 
knock. He would call “Come in,”’ and as she en- 
tered, would be revealed to her in a posture of grace- 
ful and studious recumbence, befitting the literary 
bachelor in his lair. 

For some moments he held the book before him. 
The clock struck one. She might arrive at any in- 
stant now. At five minutes after one he found him- 
self becoming restless. Could she have changed her 
mind? Surely, if she had done so, she would have 
sent him word. But even then there was the lunch- 
eon—quite an expensive little luncheon—and he 
would be placed in a ridiculous position before Ichi. 

Becoming conscious that his hands were moist, he 
looked at them and saw that his fingers had absorbed 
a light-green tone from the binding of the book, so 
he arose and, hastening to the other room, washed 
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away the stain. Annoying! Rossetti was just the 
thing to be reading, but he’d have to find some other 
book. He moved toward the sitting room but as 
his foot was on the threshold heard a faint knock. 
Dash it all! There was no time now to get a book 
or even reach the sofa. 

“Come in.” 

As he moved toward the door it opened slowly, 
revealing Mrs. Armstrong. Never had he seen her 
looking quite so lovely. The roses which were always 
in her cheeks were blooming red—partly, perhaps, 
because of the two flights she had ascended; partly, 
he hoped, because of where the two flights led. At 
sight of him she entered quickly and, closing the door 
behind her, leaned against it for an instant, her 
breathing accentuated like her colouring. 

“Empress!’’ he murmured in a caressing voice, as 
he bowed and kissed her glove. Then: “Let me take 
your things.” 

She moved into the room, looking about with frank 
curiosity as he relieved her of her sable scarf and her 
light, soft coat of Japanese silk—articles small, de- 
licate, feminine, fascinating to touch. 

“Won't you take off your hat?” he asked, gazing 
with admiration at the piquant wonder of black 
straw, with its saucy rake of brim and plume. 

“No. Don’t you remember, Braithwaite, what 
Caro said when she went to Van Kleek’s rooms and 
he asked her to take off hers? She said that even 
under the most informal circumstances formality 
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was not altogether gone so long as the woman kept 
her hat on.” 

“So she did!” exclaimed Ball. ‘How simply rip- 
ping of you to remember!”’ Clearly she, like him- 
self, recognized the similarity between themselves 
and certain characters in Letchwood’s serials. 

“What a pretty room!”’ she said. 

“It has never been so pretty before,”’ he returned 
in what he felt was very neat replica of the light 
Letchwood touch. “‘Won’t you sit down?” He 
drew back her chair from the table, and having seated 
her, took his place, not opposite, but at right angles 
to her. 

eter t" 

The Japanese appeared with cups of soup. When 
he had served them and withdrawn, Mrs. Armstrong 
leaned across and, asked in a low voice: 

“What will your man think?” 

““My manpP’ repeated Ball, charmed with the 
sound of the two words. “Oh, he doesn’t think. 
I pay him not to.” 

Again he was delighted with the sophisticated 
sound of his rejoinder. His man! The charming 
fancy so appealed to his imagination that, momen- 
tarily, he believed it true. “‘Ichi,’”’ he added, “‘is 
the soul of discretion. The fellow would willingly 
die for me, Empress.”’ 

Between courses they looked at the May ‘‘Arm- 
strong’s.”’ It was a typical number. On the cover 
the invariable Studley Girl exhibited her invariable 
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bosom, the novelty in the case of this particular Girl 
consisting in the fact that she was putting on her 
gloves. Doing so, she glanced out at you from the 
corners of her heavy-lidded eyes and smiled at you 
a red, insinuating smile. 

“A modern Mona Lisa,” remarked Ball, and Mrs. 
Armstrong agreed. 

As usual, there was type beneath the picture, but 
this time there was no specific summary of contents. 
Instead there ran across the bottom of the cover, in 
bold capitals the statement: 


] CONSIDER THIS THE FINEST SINGLE NUMBER OF 
ANY MAGAZINE EVER PRINTED IN THE WORLD. 
James W. ARMSTRONG. 


Mrs. Armstrong read her husband’s statement 
without comment, as Ball had felt she would, for 
there had grown up between them in the past few 
months a tacit understanding by which they spoke 
as seldom as possible of Armstrong. Just how the 
change had come about Ball could not have told. 
He only knew that it had come, and that she, no less 
than himself, was conscious of it. Quickly he turned 
to the leading article, ‘‘The Paintings of Gustave 
Dufréne.”’ 

“Isn't it glorious,” he said, “that a popular maga- 
zine like ours actually dares print an article on 
art! You see we are not only entertaining the 
public, we are educating them.” He turned the 
pages for her. “Of course there isn’t very much 
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reading matter to it. The public won’t read about 
art, and recognizing that, we don’t try to force them. 
Also, we recognize the fact that the public likes pic- 
tures of women rather than men.” 

Mrs. Armstrong looked through the pictures again. 
“Yes,” she said, “‘they’re all women—and they’re 
all nudes, too, aren’t they? How does that happen?” 

Mr. Ball reflected. ‘‘I should say,” he answered, 
“that there are two reasons for that. First, being 
a Frenchman, Dufréne naturally tends to paint nudes. 
If you'll read the article you’ll find that we censure 
him severely for that. Second, we like to print a 
certain number of nudes each month, as part of our 
campaign against prudery.” 

“Braithwaite,” exclaimed the lady, as she bal- 
anced chicken salad on her fork, “‘the more | under- 
stand, the more amazed I become at the care with 
which these matters are thought out. And as we 
have gone over the magazine together month by 
month, I have seen more and more clearly that you 
are at the bottom of it all!” 

“Oh, you mustn’t say that,” he protested weakly. 
“You really mustn’t, dearest lady!” 

When they had finished luncheon, Ball arose. 
““Come, Empress,”’ he said, ‘“move over to the sofa 
and make yourself comfortable before I read.” 

She did so, and Ball went meanwhile to the kit- 
chenette, where he paid off Ichi. 

“T’ve told my man he can have the afternoon off,” 
he explained when he returned. Then he adjusted 
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a chair, back to the window, took up the magazine, 
and turned to the Letchwood serial. 

“The next to the last instalment of ‘Lorette’,” 
he said with a sigh. 

“T shall be sorry when we have finished it,” said 
she. 

“‘So shall I—sorrier than I can tell you, Empress. 
Just think, we have read every word of it together, 
except the first instalment.” 

“And even that you brought me,” she put in. 
“That was the day I first began to feel as if I really 
knew you.” 

“And I you! Do you remember the next time we 
saw each other?”’ 

“Of course. It was the day you brought the 
colour samples for my car, and we talked about the 
first instalment. Have you forgotten what you told 
me that dayP”’ 

“Forgotten!” he repeated. ‘As if I could forget! 
You said you weren’t sure that a man and a woman 
meeting for the first time, as Desbarets and Lorette 
had met, could—ah—care for each other all of a sud- 
den, that way. You asked me if I thought so. I 
told you I knew that it could happen—that there 
positively was such a thing as—ah—caring at first 
sight.” 

“But,” she put in softly, “you wouldn’t tell me 
how you knew.” 

“T never have told you,” he answered, ‘‘but—ah, 
Empress, by now you must have guessed! To me, 
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every chapter of this story has been a milestone mark- 
ing the progress of our—our friendship.” 

Mrs. Armstrong had been toying with her bracelet. 
Now she looked up and met his eyes. ‘I need not 
tell you, Braithwaite,” she said, ‘‘that I understand. 
And the beautiful part of it is that ours is a friend- 
ship worthy to be founded on such a story!” 

“How won-derful of you to put it in just that 
way!” said Ball; and after a silence in which she felt 
that he was trying to control himself, he asked, with 
an effect of unnatural calm: 

“Well, Empress, shall I begin?’ 

olf youvare ready.” 

Ball coughed, cleared his throat, and began to 
read. 


The instalment contained the big scene of the 
novel, and its climax came when late at night, while 
David Cavendish was working at a massive table 
in the library of his Fifth Avenue mansion, Lorette 
came home. Desbarets was with her, and together 
they confronted him and declared their love. Caven- 
dish’s features were distorted with rage, his eyes 
were narrow slits, he told Lorette that the world 
had an unpleasant name for women of her kind; but 
at that Desbarets stopped him. 

“This lady is under my protection!” he said firmly. 
“She is the purest of God’s creatures! You are not 
worthy of her. You have never understood her. To 
you she is but a beautiful toy, while to me she is a 
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woman witha soul! She will never live beneath your 
roof again; we have come here to tell you that, be- 
cause it seems the honourable thing to do. Until 
such time as she is free to join me in the bonds of 
holy wedlock, she will reside beneath the roof of my 
dear mother—God bless her!” 

Cavendish was gasping for breath. 

“Go!” he shouted hoarsely, showing his wolfish 
teeth. ‘“‘Never let me look on you again! But 
remember—David Cavendish does not forget! You 
will hear from me! You will pay!” 


Ball read the last words slowly, effectively. He 
closed the magazine, and raising his eyes to Mrs. 
Armstrong’s, saw that hers were filled with tears. 

“What is it, Empress?” he cried, crossing to her 
and laying his hand over hers on the arm of the sofa. 

She shook her head, but did not speak. 

“Surely,” he pleaded, “surely you can tell me?’ 

“T ought not to!” she wept. “I know I ought 
not to! But—oh, Braithwaite!—it is all so true! 
A woman is so lonely when she is not understood!”’ 

Ball pressed her hand. 

“T know!” he murmured. ‘‘Do you suppose I 
have gone through these months, understanding you 
better and better, without having guessed? Ah, 
Empress! As we have read on together you and 
Lorette have become inseparable in my mind! You 
are Lorette! Haven’t you felt that yourself?” 

“Yes!”’ she whispered. ‘And I have tried not to 
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let you see. But to-day—oh, it has been too much 
for me! It seemed to me, as you read that terrible 
scene, that it was—that you and I were—Oh, what 
am I saying!” 

“Empress,” he said, ‘I must tell you, once for all, 
that in the purest and most sacred way, I——”’ 

“Don’t!” she broke in. ‘‘Not—not now!”’ 

He bowed his head submissively. 

“TI must go,” she declared, rising. ‘‘It is better. 
Come to tea to-morrow, when we can talk things over 
calmly.” 

He helped her into her coat and placed the fur 
about her neck. She moved toward the door, but 
reaching it she paused and faced him. Her tears 
were gone; in her eyes was a strange expression of 
shyness and audacity. 

“You'll think me silly,’’ she said breathlessly. 
“Perhaps | am. But I want you to tell me some- 
thing. Ever since the first instalment, when Des- 
barets breakfasted in his lavender brocaded dressing- 
gown, I have had the strangest feeling that you 
well, I have seemed to see you in a dressing-gown like 
that. Tell me, Braithwaite—do you—have you—?’ 

Ball nodded gravely. ‘‘ Yes, Empress,” he replied. 

“Oh, I knew it!’’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘Isn’t it strange 
and won-derful that I should have known?” 

“Everything that has to do with you is strange 
and won-derful!’”’ breathed Mr. Braithwaite Ball. 

She smiled tenderly. ‘Shut your eyes. When 
you open them | shall be gone.” 
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He obeyed. 

He heard her move; heard the door unlatch; then, 
against his cheek he felt her lips. She had kissed 
him!—kissed him exactly the way Caro kissed Van 
Kleek! Still standing there with closed eyes, as 
Van Kleek had stood, he heard the door squeak as it 
opened, and again as it closed. For a moment he 
remained motionless, listening, in the hope of hearing 
some faint sound of her as she passed down the 
stairs. Then he crossed the room slowly, and gazed 
meditatively from the window. There was a puzzled 
frown upon his face. 

“TI wonder,” he said to himself, ‘“whether she 
meant to ask if J bad a brocaded dressing-gown, or 
if | wanted one.” 


IV 
DIMINUENDO AL TRANQUILLO 


To Mr. BRAITHWAITE BALL, making his way toward 
Mrs. Armstrong’s the next afternoon, it seemed that 
the fine rain and the grayness of the day lent to life a 
note as of sadness and of tears, which under the cir- 
cumstances (as he understood them) seemed artistic- 
ally fitting. He was going to Her; that was dramatic 
in itself, and it seemed doubly so that he was going to 
her through the mist and dampness. Strange, too, 
that this climax in their lives should come simultane- 
ously with that of Letchwood’s story—the story 
which had been the means of bringing them together. 
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The whole idea “composed.” It was beautiful and 
sad and suitable. 

Already, in anticipation, he had a distinct vision 
of himself as he would appear before her. His man- 
ner would be subdued, resigned; they would talk ten- 
derly; presently he would be sitting in a deep, rose- 
coloured chair, with his face buried in his palms, while 
she stood over him, stroking his hair and weeping. 
They might embrace; but if they did so it would be 
only topart—forever. Hecouldevenhear himself say- 
ing to her wistfully. “I must go away, somewhere!”’ 

The only trouble with that was, that he couldn’t go 
away. He couldn’t afford it. Darn it all! That 
was where men like Desbarets and Van Kleek had 
him at a disadvantage. Still, there were other things 
that he could say. For instance, he could put it in 
this form: “I must go out of your life!” That 
sounded final and effective without implying any- 
thing about giving up his job on the Armstrong pub- 
lications. On the contrary, if they parted on those 
terms Mrs. Armstrong could assist him in a lot of 
ways, notably by giving him a boost every now and 
then with her husband. Yes, that was the way to 
manage it. Through the long, aching years she 
would watch over him, glorying in every upward 
step in his career, until at last he became editor-in- 
chief. Now and then he would send her flowers. (That 
would happen later, of course, when his salary was 
larger.) There would be no card, but she would 
always know whence the flowers came. 
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Arriving at her house, he was shown at once to her 
sitting room, where, as he awaited her, he continued 
to dream dreams. There was no doubt about it— 
they must part. It was the artistic thing to do; 
also, it was sensible. She had kissed him, yesterday, 
and he was glad that she had done it; but—well, it 
wasn’t wise. So far as he was concerned he was 
capable of restraint, but women were different; 
when they once got fond of a man you could never 
tell where they’d stop. There had been a kind of 
fervour in her manner, of late, which, though ever so 
faintly, sounded the alarm. He had heard, he had 
even observed, that women, once their hearts be- 
came entangled, were capable of amazing indiscretion. 
Nice women. Of course, if he were rich, like Des- 
barets, that would be——_ But there his reflections 
were interrupted by her entrance. She closed the 
door behind her and came toward him. 

“Empress!” he murmured, rising and gazing at 
her wanly. 

She did not take the key from him, but bore her- 
self with a strange, nervous briskness, unfamiliar 
tohim. Her eyes were red; so was her nose; plainly 
she had been weeping, and it was not becoming to 
her 

Reaching his side, she clutched him by the wrist. 

“Braithwaite!’’ she whispered in an agitated tone. 
“It has come at last!”’ 

Ball felt his heart begin to pound. 

“What do you meanP”’ he demanded. 
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“T have told him!”’ 

“Told himr”’ gasped Ball. ‘Told him what?” 

“Sit down!” she said, drawing him to the sofa be- 
side her. 

Automatically he obeyed. He was like some play- 
wright at the first performance of his own drama, who 
discovers suddenly to his horror, that some one has 
replaced his “happy ending” with a ghastly tragedy. 
He felt weak, helpless, almost faint. What had she 
done? He heard her speaking rapidly: 

“Last night I felt guilty. When he came home he 
told me he had taken a parterre box for me at the 
Metropolitan—for the whole season. Jt disturbed 
my conscience. I thought perhaps | had been wrong 
in going to your rooms—that perhaps I hadn’t done 
all that I should have to be a companion to my 
husband. After dinner I made him comfortable. | 
thought we could have a good talk, and that per- 
haps he could see that I was not a mere puppet but 
a woman with a soul.”’ 

“Well?” 

“He sat in that chair, by the table,”’ she ran on. 
“T sat over here. I spoke freely of the bigger things 
of life—just as I talk to you, Braithwaite! I even 
tried to imagine that I was speaking to you, so that 
I might give him the best there was in me. He 
seemed to be listening. I felt that I was making an 
impression on him—that things would be different 
between us in the future. Then——” She broke 
off and began to weep. 


”? 
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“Well? Well?” he prompted again. 

“Then,” she wailed, “then, when | had talked a 
whole hour, when I had tried to reveal my inner self 
to him as never before, when | thought a great awak- 
ening was coming, he—he snored!”’ 

Ball gulped. 

“T wasenraged!” sheranon. “I got up and shook 
him. He looked up at me and blinked stupidly, and 
that made me more furious. I lost control of my- 
self entirely—didn’t care what I| did, so long as I 
forced my personality upon him. So I—told him 
about you!” 

Ball groaned. 

“Not everything!” she put in hastily. “I just 
told him that, though he didn’t understand me, you 
did: 

“Oh, Lord!” 

Mrs. Armstrong looked at him, surprised. ‘‘ Well, 
why shouldn’t I tell him so?” she asked. “‘Isn’t it 
true? Isn’t it the honourable course, Braithwaite? 
If we care for each other we should play the game. 
That’s what Desbarets and Lorette did. It’s fate. 
I think you and I ought to go to my husband to 
gether, and ¥i 

“Preposterous!’’ howled Ball. “You must be 
crazy! What have you besides what he gives you? 
What have IP_ I haven’t a sou, and when this is over 
I won’t even have a job! What on earth am I going 
to dor”’ 

“We can go to your mother,” she said staunchly. 
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Ball threw up his hands. There came to him a 
sudden vision of his mother’s little top-floor flat in 
Kansas City. The mere fancy of Mrs. Armstrong 
in that setting was grotesque beyond the wildest 
nightmare. Fancy her sleeping on that green plush 
davenport, in the parlour! 

“No, we can’t!’ he wailed. 

“Why not? I should love it there—that dear, 
rambling Southern home, the old negro servants, 
most of all your mother. You have told me of it all 
so often that I 2? 

“But she doesn’t live there any more!” wailed 
Ball. “That’s all over and done with J tell you! 
We won’t talk about it. It’s too insane! Why, | 
haven’t even got the railroad fare! I’m no Des- 
barets! I’m not made of money! You ought to 
have thought of that!’’ 

“Do you mean that—that you don’t love mer”’ 
~ “Love you?” cried Ball, angrily, as he paced down 
the room. ‘Damnit! Of course I love you! But 
that’s not the point! The point is that ug 

Reaching the end of the room, he turned. Then, 
in the midst of the sentence, in the midst of a step, he 
stopped short in frozen horror, for Mrs. Armstrong’s 
husband had entered and was standing by the table, 
looking at him. 

There was a moment of aggressive silence which 
filled the room like compressed air; then Armstrong 
turned his eyes toward his wife. Ball, however, did 
not look at either of them. After his first brief 
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glimpse of Mr. Armstrong his gaze had fastened it- 
self upon the door—a chaste and beautiful French 
door, with shallow white panels, and an oval knob of 
silver. At other times Ball had observed these 
artistic features, but they were now excluded from his 
mind by a strong sense of the door’s value as a 
means of egress. But Armstrong was between him 
and the door. 

“‘How-de-do, Ball,’’ he remarked, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

Ball, who had turned his attention to the strategic 
possibilities of the large centre-table as a thing to run 
around, was amazed. 

‘““How do you do,” he returned tentatively. 

Armstrong dropped into a chair. 

‘Sit down,” he said. 

““T must be going,” Ball returned quickly. 

“No, no,’”’ said Armstrong in a genial tone, “not 
yet awhile. We ought to havea talk. Of course I 
couldn’t help overhearing you just now.” 

“1 don’t remember what | said.” 

“You told Carrie you loved her. I might say, in 
passing, that it didn’t sound convincing. But that’s 
what you said.” 

“T hope,” said Ball, ‘that you’ll understand just 
how I meant it. You see, Mr. Armstrong, when I 
said ‘love’, | may have——”’ 

_ “Hold on!” said Armstrong soothingly. ‘Have 
a chair, Ball. Make yourself comfortable while we 
talk it over.” 
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Though his horror was undiminished, Ball was be- 
coming less immediately alarmed about his personal 
safety. Gingerly he seated himself upon the edge 
of a convenient chair. 

“Now,” said Armstrong, “it strikes me that the 
businesslike way to settle this is for you to tell me 
why you love her. Maybe she doesn’t know, herself. 
After that I’ll tell you why J love her. Maybe she 
doesn’t know that, either. That will give us all 
some basis to work on.” 

Armstrong paused, awaiting Ball’s reply, but be- 
fore the young man could speak Mrs. Armstrong 
broke out: 

“Braithwaite cares for me because he———”’ 

“Hold on!” her husband interrpted. “‘Let him 
explain it.” 

Ball swallowed audibly. ‘‘ Well,” he said in a low 
voice, ‘“‘perhaps I shouldn’t have said ‘love.’ I am 
attached to—to your wife. [I admire her. I regard 
her asatrue friend. Intellectually. we are very sym- 
pathetic. 

“You arer’’ Armstrong appeared surprised. 

“Oh, yes,” affirmed Ball, nodding a head which 
very nearly matched the rose-colour panels of the 
room. 

“There, Jim!’’ said Mrs. Armstrong proudly. 
you seer’ 

“No,” he said. ‘I don’t.” Then, turning again 
to Ball, he asked in a gentle voice: 

“Are you overworked?” 
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ONO: 

“Ever had any nervous trouble?”’ 

NOs 

There was a brief silence. 

““H’m,” murmured Armstrong thoughtfully. “But 
you love her intellectually?” 

“1 said it was an intellectual attachment,” Ball cor- 
rected. “It is something spiritual and mental. I 
hardly need say to you, Mr. Armstrong, that—that 
my regard for your wife is perfectly—perfectly pure. 

““You mean what they call ‘platonic’P” 

‘“‘T suppose one might call it that—yes. Now I 
must be going.’”’ He rose partially from his chair. 

“No,” Armstrong said. ‘Not yet. I want to 
tell you why J love her.” 

“Really,” said Ball with a nervous little laugh, 
“T don’t see that you are called upon to tell me about 
that. In fact I——” 

“But | want to tell you,” the husband insisted so 
determinedly that Ball sat down again. 

“| don’t love her at all the way you do.” Arm- 
strong declared. “Not at all. There’s nothing in- 
tellectual about it. I don’t like intellectual women. 
They make me sick. Take those anaemic women 
we have around the office—and the authoresses! 
Good Lord, Ball, | don’t want any of that in mine! 
I never thought of Carrie as intellectual. I thought 
she was just normal, or if anything a little subnormal 
mentally, and I loved her for being that way. If 
she’s intellectual, I hope she’ll not let me see it, and 
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from a business standpoint, Ball, I hope if you’re 
that way, you'll cut it out during office hours, at 
least. Of course I consider this talk confidential. 
I’m going to forget that you have admitted intel- 
lectuality. It is a bad quality in an editor, Ball. 
Very bad! The great thing in an editor to-day is a 
strong popular taste. However, that is by the 
way. Let’s see; what were we talking about? Oh, 
yes—You didn’t even mention what, to me, is 
Carrie’s strongest point. Looks. She’s a darn pretty 
woman, and | like pretty women—that’s the reason 
I never have them around the office.” 

Armstrong paused. Mrs. Armstrong and Ball 
were gazing at him dazed. 

“Well?” he said affably. “‘Doesn’t that clear it 
up?” 

Ball gulped audibly. 

“What?” asked Armstrong. 

“Nothing,” said Ball. “I didn’t speak.” 

“Oh,” said the other. ‘“‘Well, do you get me? As 
I see it, you and | don’t conflict on this love business 
at all. We love her in two different ways. As far 
as I’m concerned, you can go right ahead, so long as 
you're sure you're both on the intellectual and pla- 
tonic plane.” 

““Yes, indeed!’’ Ball hastened to reply. 

Armstrong looked at his wife. 

“Our friendship,” she said, “is based on a beautiful 
story. We have read it together. You will know 
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what I mean when | tell you it is ‘Lorette’. 
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“Lorette”’? repeated Armstrong blankly. 

“Our Letchwood serial,’’ Ball explained. 

“Oh, that,’”’ said Armstrong. ‘I haven’t read it.” 

“Not read itP’’ exclaimed his wife, incredulously. 

“No, I pay Shrimpton a lot of money to do things 
like that. Ill read it to-night, though, on account 
of what you say.” 

He looked at his watch and rose. “Now,” he 
said, ‘‘if you'll excuse me, I’ll go and dress. I’m 
speaking on ‘The Modern Magazine’ at the banquet 
of the Advertising League to night.”’ He moved to- 
ward Ball with outstretched hand. 

Ball also rose. Hastily he laid on the table a 
small but heavy article which he had snatched 
up surreptitiously when Armstrong entered, and 
which had remained in his right hand throughout 
the interview. Only now did he become conscious of 
what it really was. It was a bibelot. 

The hand which Mr. Armstrong shook was damp. 

“Perhaps you can stay and keep Carrie company 
at dinner?” he suggested, as he moved toward the 
door. 

“Thanks, said Ball, ‘thanks very much, but | 
must be running on—really.” He crossed to Mrs. 
Armstrong with rapid steps and shook her hand. 
“Good night!” he said, and though they were ‘now 
alone he did not call her Empress. 

Mr. Armstrong had barely closed the door behind 
him, when Ball opened it again and made his exit. 
He left it open. 
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That night Mrs. Armstrong retired early, but she 
did not sleep. At two o’clock she arose from bed, 
made her way to her husband’s room, and seeing a 
strip of light beneath the door, rapped. 

“Come.” 

Armstrong was reading in bed, with several issues 
of ‘“‘Armstrong’s”’ on the coverlets about him. 

Have you read ‘Lorette’?”’ she asked. 

“V’ve run through it, yes. You ought to be 
asleep, Carrie.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“People don’t get enough exercise,” he said. 
“The movies have a good deal to do with it—and 
motors.”’ 

She waited, wondering to what the irrelevancy was 
going to lead; then as he did not continue, she asked 
again: 

“What do you think of itP” 

“As I say,” said he, “people don’t get enough 
exercise.”’ He yawned and pushed the magazines off 
onto the floor. ‘‘Our circulation is way up over a 
million now,” he went on. “It’s getting too big. 
I was telling Shrimpton, yesterday, he’d better can 
this sex stuff.”’ 


A VOICE IN THE HALL 


YING back upon the pillowed window seat in 
L the security of her locked bedroom, Mary 
Compton opened the book which held for her 

an interest so intense 

Reading was rendered difficult by her tears, for 
the description of Presh Ballantine, as seen by his 
mother, began on the second page, and there were 
passages in that description which, to one who under- 
stood the entire situation, as Mary felt she did, and 
who, moreover, had cared for Presh as she had, were 
filled with a grim, unconscious comedy which made 
them terrible. If thoughts of Presh had brought the 
tears, it was this grotesqueness in his mother’s book 
which made them sting. 

Mrs. Ballantine had not, of course, used the nick- 
name in the book. She had, Mary felt, always re- 
sented it as an impertinence, for ‘‘Presh’’ was a 
schoolboy contraction of ‘Precious,’ which had 
been the mother’s early appellation for her only child. 

Where he was first definitely mentioned in the book 
his name was printed out in full—Francis Knox 
Ballantine—and thereafter he was referred to by his 
first name only. That was another tragi-comic 
point—his full name, differing by but a single letter 
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from his mother’s. It told soclearly what she had in- 
tended him to be, what she had tried to make of him. 
Not a Ballantine, but a Knox—a Frances Knox. 

Mary dimly recollected gentle Mr. Ballantine. 
He was associated in her mind with the dear old 
brownstone house on Madison Avenue where she had 
lived until her parents died. She had a memory of 
herself as a child peeping over the banisters when 
guests were arriving for dinner parties and of seeing 
Mr. Ballantine enter the front door behind his con- 
sort with an air, it seemed to her, a little timid; and, 
though she could not in those days have explained 
this matter to-herself, she even then felt sympathy for 
Mr. Ballantine because she too was timid in the 
presence of this lady. 

Yet Mary remembered what her aunt, Miss Banks, 
with whom she now lived, had long ago said to her 
of the Ballantines and Knoxes; and she knew that 
her aunt’s opinions were sound, although her friends 
relished them most for the picturesque vigour with 
which they were expressed. 

“Mr. Ballantine was an able lawyer and a lovable 
man,” Miss Banks had said of Presh’s father. “I 
was always sorry for him. Frances ran him just as 
she runs the boy. The boy’s like his father. Not 
weak—just easy-going. Still, when Mr. Ballantine 
died, I couldn’t help feeling somehow that he had 
crept off to the tomb with his tail between his legs.” 

“Auntie! What an idea!” 

“TI suppose it was my knowledge of the Knoxes 
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that made me feel that way about him,”’ Miss Banks 
continued. “It’s a family strain. They have to 
run everything. Frances’ sister—the one whose 
husband was ambassador—tried to run Italy. To 
get ber home they had to recall him. Both the girls 
are like old Ira Knox, their father. He had a head 
like a mountain profile. When some wag who had 
borrowed money of his bank made a little joke— 
‘Strong as a Knox,’ he said—the old gentleman 
didn’t like it, and to show he didn’t like it, called the 
loan. There’s not a glint of humour in the whole 
Knox tribe.” 

“You’d hardly say Presh lacked humour?”’ 

“No, indeed. But he’s not like the Knoxes. He 
gets his humour from his father, and all his nice ways. 
Old Mr. Knox was called a bully in Wall Street, but 
I’ve always thought the Knoxes didn’t mean to be 
bullies. It’s just that they’re always certain their 
way is the right way. Being so big-boned and power- 
ful, they ride everybody down. But they don’t 
realize it.” 

Reading Mrs. Ballantine’s tribute to her son, 
Mary recalled out of the long ago this conversation 
with her aunt. Miss Banks had been right. The 
Knoxes didn’t realize it. The book made that point 
pitifully clear. 


Francis [wrote Presh’s mother in her introductory chapter] 
may indeed justly be referred to as an ideal son. Though he pos- 
sessed by nature a strong, determined character—such a charac- 
ter as my father, the late Ira Knox, was known for—and though 
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from boyhood he exhibited in sports a highly commendable ag- 
gressiveness which promised well for later life, the side he showed 
me, his mother, was uniformly gentle, chivalrous, and tender. 
I may indeed say that not a single harsh word or thought ever 
passed between us. 

My rule was never to interfere with him in anything if I could 
possibly avoid doing so, and even then not to compel him to my 
views, but rather to point the way of wisdom, making it so clear to 
him that his own native good sense—a quality with which, I am 
thankful to say, the Knoxes have always been endowed—would 
bring him to the right decision. Thus, though often with a cer- 
tain guidance from me, he always in the end made up his own 
mind, and I never found it necessary actually to cross him. In 
reasoning with him I did not treat him as a child, but talked with 
him precisely as | should have with his father before him. Nor 
can | refrain from adding that if more American mothers and 
fathers would follow my method in rearing and training their 
offspring they would not only find their relations with them more 
satisfying and harmonious, but would in the long run make of 
them better men and women. 


So that was Mrs. Ballantine’s conception of her 
relations with her son! From somewhere behind 
Mary’s tears there came the flicker of a little laugh. 
And then, as though to extinguish the faint gleam of 
mirth, the tears flowed faster than before. 

Again she thought of what her aunt had said so 
long ago: ‘‘The Knoxes ride everybody down.” 

That, to her, had been the point of paramount im- 
portance. That was why, loving Presh, she had 
brought herself finally to refuse him. The Knoxes 
did ride everybody down. Mr. Ballantine had been 
ridden down, Presh had been ridden down, and his 
wife would certainly be ridden down. It was inev- 
itable. And the torturing thing about it was that 
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the sweetness of nature which so endeared him to 
Mary was precisely what made it inevitable. To 
have married him would have been to become infin- 
itely less a wife than a daughter-in-law. 

The mere thought of a perpetual endeavour to live 
up to the standards Mrs. Ballantine would set for a 
daughter-in-law put Mary’s nerves on edge. It 
would be futile. That she could have made Presh 
happy if left to do it in her own way, she did not fora 
moment doubt; but her own way in any such mat- 
ter was the last thing she could have hoped for; and 
Presh’s way, she had become convinced, would al- 
ways be his mother’s. 

The one alternative to yielding would have been 
to fight, but that presupposed in him an understand- 
ing of the actual situation. To have become his wife 
while harbouring a secret thought of breaking later 
with his mother was something not to be considered. 
Mary would have had to be certain he foresaw the 
likelihood of such a break; that he would approve it 
and give her full support if it should come; and in 
point of fact she was almost certain of the opposite 
of this. She could picture him in such a crisis, 
grieved, confused, endeavouring to mediate, and, 
though she trusted him enough to believe that if 
mediation failed he would stand by his wife, she could 
fancy his suffering, and could even imagine his holding 
in his innermost heart thethought that his mother had 
been in the right. That she could not have endured. 

Vividly she remembered the momentous after- 
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noon on which she had admitted to herself the com- 
plete hopelessness of the circumstances. In making 
a final plea to her to marry him, Presh had spoken as 
though actually thinking to entice her with the 
vision of a near relationship to his mother, and heart- 
broken though she had felt at that moment, she could 
not but be aware of ghastly humour in the contrast 
between his conception of the case and hers. It had 
come to her like a sharp, painful ray of light, reveal- 
ing matters as they were. Until Presh should be 
disillusioned on this subject she could never marry 
him; nor would she be the means of his disillusion- 
ment; if he were to find it he must find it for him- 
self and bring it to her—a bridal gift. And that 
would mean a miracle. 

To him, of course, rejection meant that she did 
not care enough for him to be his wife; and though 
from the depths of her torn heart she had longed to 
tell him it was not true, she could never speak a word 
to him against his mother. 

The ordeal of renunciation, cruel as it had been, 
was to Mary less terrible than the agony of silence. 
Nor had her suffering diminished with time. She 
was haunted by the memory of his eyes, filled with 
pain, and of his brave effort to conceal his suffering 
behind a philosophic front. 

“‘Of course, I more or less expected it,” he had 
said, looking at her with an expression like that of a 
devoted dog gazing for the last time at the master 
who has shot him. 
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“‘There’s no one else I care for half so much,” she 
had answered. ‘‘I think of you as the best friend | 
have in the world.” 

At that he had managed to muster a little ante 
Almost she wished she could forget that smile. 

“1’d rather hear you say that,” he said, trying to 
speak gayly, “‘than to be adored by Cleopatra, Lady 
Hamilton, and Helen of Troy. That’s a fact, my 
dear. I just can’t see anybody else.”’ 

As he was leaving her apartment he said, casually: 

“T’ve been planning a little trip. I may not see 
you for a while.” 

“Where?” 

Ganada-” 

“For winter sports? Splendid! Quebec?” 

“Montreal first. I have some business there. 
Perhaps Quebec, too. I can’t be certain yet.” 

“How long shall you be gone?” 

**That’s uncertain.” 

“Write me.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

She walked with him to the door. ‘Good luck!” 
‘she said, giving him her hand. 

Then she did what she had not intended. She 
reached up and kissed him on the cheek. She liked 
‘to remember that. It was the only thing she had to 
ibe glad of now, yet even that gladness was not un- 
alloyed, for of course, he had counted her kiss as one 
only of compassion; and now he would never know 
the truth about that, either. 
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The reason why he could never know was set forth 
in the second chapter of Mrs. Ballantine’s book. 


One night early in January, 1917, Francis came home looking 
weary and depressed. He mentioned a disappointment he had 
met with, telling me what it was and saying that he was going on 
a trip to Canada. | tried to show him that the disappointment 
was not so important as it seemed to him at the moment, but to 
no purpose. As he did not then reveal to me his true reason for 
going to Canada, | assumed that it was for the winter sports, of 
which he was always very fond. A few days later, however, he 
wrote me from Montreal that he had enlisted in a Canadian 
regiment for service overseas. 

This action, and that immediately preceding his departure— 
the one which brought about the disappointment of which he 
had spoken to me—were, as far as I know, the only two import- 
ant acts of his entire life undertaken without’ first consulting 
me. 

I was, of course, aware that he felt strongly about the war, and 
that he believed the United States should have already gone into 
it, but I did not know that he had contemplated enlistment. 
Contrary to his usual custom, he had withheld from me this 
knowledge, both because his mind was not fully made up and 
because he felt the news would disturb me. 

When I learned the truth I could not but conclude that the 
disappointment was a determining factor in bringing him to his 
decision, and, as the reader of these pages will presently see, my 
conclusion was later confirmed in an extraordinary manner. 
And as this disappointment was, in my judgment, entirely 
unnecessary and undeserved, having been brought about by 
the raising of false hopes in him and the subsequent deliberate 
dashing of those hopes, I cannot but resent the fact that it was 
visited upon him, nor avoid feeling that the person responsible 
for that disappointment was directly to blame for subsequent 
events. 


With something between a gasp and a sob Mary 
flung the book down upon the window-seat and 
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started to her feet. Crossing swiftly to her dresser, 
she drew from the back of a top drawer a small 
packet of letters tied with narrow ribbon, and, 
slipping out the first one, opened it and read. 

The letter was just as she remembered it. It was 
written from Montreal on the day of his enlistment. 
He told her about that. Then came the passage 
which had meant so much to her: 


It occurs to me that if anything should go wrong with me later, 
you might manage somehow to figure out a connection between 
our talk of a few days ago and my decision to get into the war. 
But don’t let any such idea enter your head, my dear. There’s 
nothing melodramatic about my having enlisted—none of the 
spirit of, ‘Now she'll be sorry she didn’t marry me!” I want 
you to beclearon that. Ifthe Boche should get me, and I have 
time for any “final words,” they'll be, ‘God bless her!—she’s 
always been the sweetest thing in the world.” But from what I 
hear, the ancient custom of saying a few well-chosen words at the 
last, while the whole regiment stands around and weeps, is going 
out of style. Deaths are being worn shorter in France this sea- 
son. That’s the kind of war it is, and, personally, I think it’s 
a good thing. However, don’t imagine I am going over with the 
least intention of getting myself permanently planted there. On 
the contrary, I fully expect to come back whole and sound, and 
have a lot of good times with you. 

Get this straight, Mary. If you had accepted me I should have 
done exactly what I have done, and I know you wouldn’t have 
wished to stop me. I’ve been planning it for along time. The 
U. S. will be getting into the scrap pretty soon, anyhow. But I 
can’t wait any longer. I wanted to tell you when we had our 
talk the other day, but I didn’t because I thought romantic stuff 
about “the brave soldier boy marching off to war” might tend to 
sway your decision. A lot of tender-hearted women have been 
falling for that, you know, and it isn’t quite fair. 1 wanted you 
to decide on the merits of the case. And you did. But remem- 
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ber this: If you had said ‘“‘yes” instead of ‘‘no,” and I hadn’t 
dropped dead on the spot from joy, then I should have told you 
right away that I intended to come up here and enlist. 


Mary pressed the letter to her breast. Thank 
God for the thoughtfulness in Presh which had made 
him foresee that she might some day need the comfort 
of these definite assurances! How like him! Yet 
how little had even he imagined to what terrible 
dimensions that need would grow! 

His mother must see this letter. She must be 
made to understand that it was not because of the 
refusal that Presh had gone to France. 

Mary’s first impulse was to go instantly to Mrs. 
Ballantine and face her down with this exoneration 
in Presh’s writing, but the impulse was retarded by 
a second reading of that brutal passage in the book. 
One clause there was which made her hesitate—“‘my 
conclusion was later confirmed in an extraordinary 
manner.” Before going she must find out about that. 
She must read further. 

Her tears having been dried by the fires of her in- 
dignation, she was now able to progress more rapidly. 
It was recounted that, a month before the United 
States joined in the war, Mrs. Ballantine’s son was 
with his battalion in France, and that in June, 1917, 
when the American First Division landed, he was al- 
ready in the trenches. He was promoted, becoming 
sergeant, lieutenant: (‘““We Canucks pronounce it 
‘lefftenant,’ and we don’t have firsts and seconds— 
just one grade,’’ he wrote), and in the early fall, cap- 
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tain. In September he was wounded slightly but was 
back with his men within three weeks. Half a 
dozen of his letters were quoted—gay, whimsical 
letters, rich in anecdotes of life in the trenches and in 
billets behind the lines. 

The letters filled out the year 1917—almost. The 
last of them was dated early in December, and a 
footnote gave the information that it had been re- 
ceived by Mrs. Ballantine in January, 1918, more 
than two weeks after the official telegram had come. 

This telegram, announcing briefly to the mother 
that her son had been killed in action, was also given, 
and was followed by several letters from brother 
officers, condoling, and attesting to the young man’s 
worth. Then a letter from the chaplain, giving de- 
tails. In an advance near Cambrai, on December 
3rd, Captain Ballantine had been shot through the 
right breast. The chaplain had found him with a 
pulse barely fluttering. The young officer had not 
regained consciousness. “‘I closed his eyes, wrapped 
him in a blanket, and went on,” he wrote. ‘‘Later 
the Germans retook this terrain, so I regret to say | 
cannot state the exact location of his grave.” 

All the foregoing was by way of introduction. It 
was the material that followed which had gained for 
the strange volume so many thousand readers, such 
ponderous endorsements from scientific men noted 
for their belief in spiritism, and so much space in a 
press congested with news of the Rhine occupation 
and the budding Peace Conference at Paris. 
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The nature of the book was indicated in its title: 
“Letters from Beyond the Front.” Mrs. Ballantine 
told how, two months after Francis’s ‘going over,” 
she had come upon a poem she liked, the first line of 
which was: 


“Mother Earth, are the heroes dead?” 


and had sat down at her desk to copy it. But when 
she put pencil to paper she did not write the lines 
she had intended. Instead, some force outside her 
own volition caused her to form the word ‘“‘No.”’ 

For a moment she was at a loss to understand this. 
Then it occurred to her that the word “No” was like 
an answer to the interrogation of the poem, and 
while she was thinking thus her hand, without con- 
scious effort on her part, had written, “Yes,” as 
though in reply to her unspoken thought. 

“Is this a message from the Beyond?” she had. 
asked. 

megan, “Yes.” 

“Who is writing?” 

In answer came the initials ““F K B.” 

“Ts it you, Francis?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

With a little practice, Mrs. Ballantine went on to 
say, she developed great facility in communicating, 
by means of this automatic writing, with her son, 
whom she now mentioned as being “‘nominally dead” ; 
and it was with messages received from him that the 
larger portion of the book was taken up. 
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At first, Francis declared, he had been a little bit 
confused. The arrival in the Beyond was a strange 
experience. But he had been helped by friends al- 
ready there, chief among them his grandfather Knox, 
who, he said, occupied a most important position. 
He himself was doing work which interested him, 
but which it was difficult to describe. It was diffi- 
cult, too, to describe most phases of the Life Beyond, 
because the worldly vocabulary was so limited. It 
was like trying to describe wireless to a South Sea 
Islander in his own tongue. 

For a little while he had slept. On awakening he 
felt bewildered. And yet there had been nothing 
uncanny about him or his surroundings. The sur- 
roundings seemed familiar yet unfamiliar. There 
were houses, trees, rivers, flowers, and it surprised 
him to find that these things had substance, just as 
on earth. They possessed the usual three dimen- 
sions; but there was a Fourth Dimension—he 
couldn’t explain that now; it was too new to him. 
He was only beginning to grasp it, but they were 
teaching him, and perhaps sometime he could make it 
clear. 

His present existence was on what, as nearly as he 
could find words to describe it, might be called the 
Etheric Plane. But he did not quite like that defini- 
tion. There were many planes and each had many 
spheres. But that was too difficult to describe. He 
himself had already paid a visit to the Soterial Plane. 
There, too, everything was solid, but of wonderful 
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materials, unknown to him. The buildings were 
very beautiful, and were constructed of something 
that made him think of alabaster. But it wasn’t 
alabaster. 

Every article in the world, it was stated, gave off 
what might, for want of a better name, be termed 
Etheric Magnetism, which, floating up to the Etheric 
Plane, acquired substance. Thus, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral substances, as known on the World 
Plane, existed in transposition. Etheric Magnetism 
was something like a perfume, and each race of 
people, as well as each individual and object, had a 
distinct perfume which declared the exact quality of 
that race, person, or object. 

There was constant growth. People changed, but 
in a way that could not easily be explained. They 
grew finer, bigger, stronger, but you recognized them 
just as you would on earth. Of course those who 
had been strongest and finest on earth were here 
correspondingly advanced. He had searched for 
those he knew. He had not as yet seen his father, 
though he knew that he was there, but he had seen 
his grandfather Knox many times. 

His grandfather Knox, as nearly as he under- 
stood it, was in charge of what appeared to be 
a vast Reconstruction Camp for Souls. Partly 
as a result of the war, there were many sick souls 
which needed strengthening before they could go 
on with their work. There were nurses there, as- 
sisting, just as in a hospital on earth. Among 
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them was Florence Nightingale. And there were 
great physicians and psychologists, like Lister and 
Behrens. 

If there could be said to exist in the Beyond such 
a thing as sadness, it came from the fact that while, 
under certain immutable laws and conditions, the in- 
habitants of that place could revisit the Earth Plane, 
it was almost impossible to make those on earth 
aware of their presence. Just as a wireless receiver 
must be tuned to catch messages coming from the 
void, so the human consciousness, or subconscious- 
ness, must be tuned to catch communications from 
the Beyond. 

There were very few receivers—very few persons on 
the Earth Plane capable of attuning themselves to 
the proper pitch. Such persons were psychically 
very advanced. Mrs. Ballantine was one of them. 
The close bond of sympathy which had always ex- 
isted between herself and him not only made com-. 
munication easier, but was susceptible of great devel- 
opment. He elaborated upon the beautiful qualities 
of their relationship, telling what a considerate and 
helpful mother she had always been; and Mrs. Bal- 
lantine added in a footnote that, whereas she would 
have preferred to omit a reference so personal, she 
had refrained from making alterations or elisions, in 
order that the record should be complete. Automat- 
ic writing was but the beginning, Francis assured 
her. Later he would try to speak to her and appear 
visibly before her. 
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Not until Mary had read nearly to the end of the 
book did she discover the passage she had been seek- 
ing. 


On this side of the veil, Mother, we see things which were hid- 
den from our earthly eyes. We can look back and laugh—for 
there is laughter here—at things which, on the Earth Plane, 
seemed to us of vital consequence. Our earthly vision, so ob- 
scure, made mountains out of the veriest molehills. Disappoint- 
ments which once loomed large and appalling are now insignifi- 
cant. Characters which were as closed books to us, become as 
apparent as the printed page. All values are corrected. 

Your earthly wisdom was far greater than mine. You are in 
what we term the Ninth Sphere on the World Plane. There are 
but few who have attained to that sphere. As you know, I per- 
mitted what I then regarded as a serious disappointment to 
govern my impetuous action in leaving home. You knew best. 
You tried to guide me. It was useless. But now, Mother, it is 
ridiculously apparent that you were right about M. 

But here, as you so well understand, regrets and grudges do not 
exist. Therefore, if you should see M., it would be the part of 
kindness to make it understood that on this side there is only 
happiness, and that no troubled soul on earth need be concerned 
about the question of forgiveness from those who have passed 
on, since that forgiveness is granted automatically, and is re- 
troactive. 


A footnote by Mrs. Ballantine here referred to the 
disappointment mentioned in the second chapter, 
and added that ‘‘M.”’ was the person who had oc- 
-casioned it. 


So this was the vaunted “confirmation” of that 
false and cruel charge! 
With her clenched fist Mary smote the page. 
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“He never wrote it!” she cried aloud. “He never 
wrote it!” 

There was a glitter in her blue eyes as she closed 
the book. Rising, she hastened to the closet, 
snatched a coat, hat, and furs, and put them on. 
The book and Presh’s letter lay on the window seat. 
Seizing them, she started to insert the letter between 
the pages, but suddenly desisted. 

“No!” she exclaimed, slipping the missive into 
her bag. ‘‘This one sha’n’t’ go in there, Presh! 
This one 1s real !”’ 


The brightness was beginning to fade from the 
short winter afternoon as Mary ascended the brown- 
stone steps of Mrs. Ballantine’s wide, well-kept, but 
austere looking house. She rang, and stepped to 
the spotless marble floor of the vestibule. Presently 
a shadow showed faintly against the ornamental 
ground-glass panel of one of the inner doors; then the 
door swung slowly open, revealing in the aperture a 
middle-aged butler with a silver card tray hanging 
ready in one hand. 

“How do you do, Reeves? Is Mrs. Ballantine at 
homer” 

Reeves had opened the heavy walnut door in his 
best manner, but at the sight of her he unbent so far 
as to smile. 

“Yes, Miss Mary.’”’ And he added: ‘It’s been a 
long while since we’ve seen you.” 

Entering, she nodded an amiable acknowledgment 
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of this. It had indeed been a long time since she 
had come to this house—nearly a year. Her last call 
had been made a few days after the news of Presh’s 
death had come, and it was because of the frigid man- 
ner in which her condolences had on that occasion 
been received by Mrs. Ballantine that she had not 
returned. 

“Mrs. Ballantine is in her sitting room,’ said 
Reeves. 

She knew that because of her old familiarity with 
the house and its family, he meant to suggest her going 
directly to the sitting room. 

“T think you had better announce me,”’ she said. 

“Very good, Miss Mary.” He held back the 
heavy portiéres, letting them fall again when she had 
passed into the drawing room. 

Mary well remembered that room. It was long, 
spacious, formal with the ugly and stupid formality 
of the’sixties. At the rear, folding doors, now closed, 
led to the dining room; at the front, two vast, plate- 
glass windows, heavily curtained with stiff lace and 
velvet, admitted a dim light. Even when the house 
was overheated there was here always the suggestion 
of achill. The furniture, dark and solid, showed in 
its every line the bedevilling touch of the carvers 
and upholsterers of two or three generations ago. 
There were two curio cabinets with glass doors and 
silk-covered shelves littered with small, useless sou- 
venirs of foreign travel—china, ivory, tortoiseshell, 
and silver—and on the walls a number of Victorian 
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paintings, drab in tone, most conspicuous among them 
a portrait of Mrs. Ballantine’s father, which hung 
above a marble mantelpiece ornamented with mean- 
ingless carving. The portrait showed Mr. Knox in 
middle life, at a period when his financial-looking 
side whiskers were beginning to turn gray. The 
head was massive, the eyes glared, and the figure, en- 
cased in a frock coat, sat rigidly erect upon a tufted 
armchair beside a table on which lay a large book. 
One finger was inserted in the book, as though to 
mark a place. Mary noticed that the table-cover of 
red plush, on which the book lay, remained the 
brightest spot of colour in the room, time-bedimmed 
though the pigment was. 

Eighteen years or so ago, when as a little girl she 
had begun to notice and remember houses, there had 
been in New York many rooms of this type; but 
though, as she reflected unregretfully, such rooms had 
of late years been disappearing, giving place to mod- 
ern, cheerful furnishing and decoration, she somehow 
felt that this solid mansion built by old Ira Knox 
and inhabited by his daughter, would never, never 
change. 

As she was reflecting thus, Reeves returned to an- 
nounce that Mrs. Ballantine was coming down, and 
Mary well knew that this descending was intended 
by the lady as a preliminary snub, since it was her 
custom to receive those whom she treated as inti- 
mates in her sitting room upon the floor above. 

A moment later Reeves again parted the heavy 
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portiéres, letting them drop into place of their own 
weight after Mrs. Ballantine had entered. 

“How do you do, Mary,” said the lady, without a 
note of interrogation, and without offering her hand, 
as she rustled majestically to a fringed and tufted 
chair. Seating herself, she indicated with a gesture 
to Mary, who had risen, a chair fully two yards from 
her own. ‘How is your aunt, Miss Banks?” 

“Quite well, | thank you,” answered Mary, taking 
the proffered chair and placing Mrs. Ballantine’s 
_ book conspicuously in her lap. 

“T understood that you were working at Red Cross 
headquarters. Have you dropped thatr”’ Her tone 
implied a criticism. 

“T have not, Mrs. Ballantine.” 

“Ah! It was my understanding that the head- 
quarters staff worked full time daily.” 

“We did until about a month ago—just after the 
Armistice. But work is lighter now. This is my 
day off.” Then, without waiting for an answer, she 


plunged in. “I have just read your book, so I came 
to see you.” 

“My book?” Mrs. Ballantine glanced at the 
volume in the girl’s lap.“ You are in error in calling 


it mine. Of course I was the medium through which 
the letters came, but it is really my son’s.” 

In answer Mary held the book up and pointed to 
Mrs. Ballantine’s full name in capital letters on the 
cover. 

The other jerked her head impatiently. “The 
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publishers’ choice—not mine. If you will take the 
trouble to glance at the title-page you will see that 
my name is preceded by the words, ‘Transmitted 
through’.”’ 

“In any case, you are responsible for the book, 
are you note” 

“For the book, yes. For the contents, no. If 
you’ve read it—and you say you have—you must be 
aware that it consists almost entirely of communi- 
cations to me from my son, published at his expressed 
wish.” 

“‘T am aware that sucha statement is made,’ Mary 
replied, controlling her voice and envying Mrs. Bal- 
lantine her poise, ‘but does not the source of these—. 
these messages, seem to you at least debatabler”’ 

“Had I thought so,” returned the other crisply, 
“T should have said so in the introduction.” 

“But is there any proofP”’ 

“Of what?”’ 

“That the letters are actually from your son.” 

“Do you question my good faithP”’ 

“No, Mrs. Ballantine. But sometimes one’s sub-- 
conscious mind can: ‘ 

“The letters,’ declared the elder woman with 
finality, “are from Francis.” 

Mary had a momentary feeling of being overcome. 
by the sheer weight and force of blind asseveration. 
“She’s trying to ride me down!”’ she thought, and. 
in her reaction from this thought she spoke with. 
greater intensity. 
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“Mrs. Ballantine, please believe that I did not 
come here to be impertinent. But what you have 
written in this book gives me a right to question you 
—if I am the person referred to as ‘M.’ Am I?” 

“Judge for yourself.” 

“| did judge for myself, and I could only conclude 
that you were charging me with having sent 
Presh ¥ 

“Francis, if you please.” 

“Sent him to his death.” 

“Well?” 

“| protest against such a statement—and against 
your having published it. It isn’t true!” 

“He confirms it in a letter in the book.” 

“But it isn’t true! He couldn’t have written 
such things.” 

“As tothat,’ returned Mrs. Ballantine, with a bitter 
little smile, ‘I fear the preponderance of evidence is 
against you. The book was read before publication 
by such authorities as Sir Orion Hudson and Dr. 
Eric St. Clair of the British Association for Psychical 
Research, Professor Metzler of Boston, and Dr. 
Michael Follansbee of Chicago. Sir Orion wrote me 
that he considered the work the most important 
contribution to knowledge that had been made in 
years, and that he had recommended me for the 
association’s special gold medal. Doctor Follansbee 
came from Chicago expressly to see me, because the 
letters fitted in peculiarly with cognate work of his. 
Only yesterday I heard from him that I had been 
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elected an honorary vice-president of the Chicago 
Psychical Society. I could cite you any number of 
further instances of appreciation. I have received 
hundreds of letters. The book has gone into eleven 
large editions in three weeks. The press has been 
astonishing. I am now arranging a lecture tour. 
Not that the attention focussed upon me personally 
is anything but distasteful, but that it is so appar- 
ently my sacred duty to utilize every means at my 
disposal for spreading the light and the truth.” She 
paused, eying Mary grimly; then added, “I fear, 
Mary, that I cannot be much impressed by your 
doubts.” 

Mary had laid the book upon the seat of the chair 
at her side. Her hands were working nervously in 
her lap. 

“Those people didn’t know him!”’ she cried. 

“You will hardly say that I, his mother, didn’t 
know him.” 

“TY can’t talk about that. But I know he never 
wrote those things. They never came from him. 
Never!’”? She rose, and with trembling fingers 
opened her bag. ‘“‘You can’t prove that his hand 
directed yours,’’ she went on, as she drew forth the 
treasured letter, “and I can prove that he never wrote 
that of me!’” Shecrossed and pressed the letter into 
Mrs. Ballantine’s hand. “I can prove it—prove it! 
Read that!” 

Mrs. Ballantine reached out and turned on the 
lamp at her side. She looked at the envelope; then, 
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with complete composure, drew out the letter, opened 
it, and read. 

Having read, she refolded the sheets and held them 
out with the envelope to Mary. 

“This proves absolutely nothing,” she declared, 
as the girl took them. 

“But it’s in his own writing!”’ 

“His writing—yes.”’ 

“And he says he would have gone in any case.” 

“It was like him to say that.” 

“You mean you don’t think he would have gone? 
Why would he say so then?” 

“Evidently he foresaw that you might some day 
reproach yourself.”’ 

Mary raised a hand to her throat. ‘Oh, I do— 
I do!” she gasped. ‘‘But this must be true—or he 
wouldn’t have written it! He never told you any- 
thing different, did her”’ 

“A year before he went he confided in me that he 
thought himself in love with you. You were not the 
wife for him. Evidently you felt that yourself, for 
later you refused him.” 

“T loved him!” 

“Please permit me to finish. You made him wait 
a year and then refused him. Why you thought it 
necessary to make him wait a year I cannot—— 
However, you dd; that’s the only point we need con- 
sider here. And he went immediately to Canada 
and enlisted. Could anything be clearer? It’s a 
perfectly plain case of cause and effect.” 
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“But this letter!” cried the girl insistently, clutch- 
ing the envelope as though only by clinging to it 
could she save herself from the bottomless pit. 

“1 should think,’’ returned the other, “that you 
might get more comfort from his letter in the book. 
That was a very beautiful thing he said about for- 
giveness, Mary. Sir Orion particularly ‘ 

“But | tell you,” the other rushed on, desperately, 
“1 don’t believe the book! I don’t believe a single 
line of it! He was gentle, modest, sensitive—there’s 
not a word of it that sounds like him. It doesn’t 
ring true. He can’t be so changed that he would 
write like that—not even by death!’’ A sob tore its 
way out of her. She dropped into the chair, brush- 
ing the book to the floor. ‘Oh, I hope,” she ex- 
claimed, brokenly—“ I hope he doesn’t—doesn’t know 
about the book! Wherever he is—I hope he doesn’t 
know!” 

Mrs. Ballantine sat apparently unmoved. ‘This 
is absolutely futile,” she said. “It is a strain on me 
—and I have my work todo. Mary, I am sorry, but 
I shall have to ask you to go. It was a mistake for 
me to see you.” 

Mary’s head was bowed; her shoulders shook. 

“It was a mistake for me to come,” she answered, 
in a choking voice. ‘ 

The silence that fell upon the room was broken by 
the entrance of Reeves. 

“Shall I put on the lights, madam?” he asked. 
Then, catching sight of Mary, bent over in her chair 
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and manifestly weeping, he looked quickly away and 
with the manner of one talking to cover a faux pas, 
went on, “Will you be wishing tea served this after- 
noon, madampe”’ 

“No, Reeves. Nothing.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

Sedately, as always, he turned to go. As he did 
so there came from the hall the muffled sound of the 
front door, closing, followed by that of something soft 
and heavy falling to the floor. 

Reeves accelerated his pace, lifted one portiére and 
passed quickly from the room. Almost instantly the 
two women heard him utter a startled exclamation. 
Then another voice spoke, saying something indis- 
tinguishable. 


As Mary heard that voice she sat suddenly erect. 
Her eyes left the doorway only for one instant—to 
look at Mrs. Ballantine, who was staring at the por- 
tiéres with a rapt expression. As the girl’s gaze re- 
turned to the doorway she saw one heavy curtain 
thrust aside. In silhouette against the aura of light 
from the hall, was revealed a figure—that of a man in 
a military overcoat. 

The figure took a step or two toward Mrs. Bal- 
lantine, then, catching sight of Mary’s uplifted, tear- 
stained face, stopped short. 

“What’s the matter?” 

Mary heard Mrs. Ballantine gulp. 

“You were expecting me?” 
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This time the elder woman nodded. ‘ But not— 
not so soon,” she murmured. 

“Presh!”’ cried Mary, leaping to her feet. She 
flew toward him. “It’s Presh! It’s Presh! He’s 
alive! He’s alive !” 

“Alive? Ofcourse. What did you mean, mother, 
when you said you were not expecting me so soon? 
You knew my ship—you must have got my cable.” 
He bent and kissed her. ‘I was afraid about that— 
the Armistice and Peace Conference have clogged 
the lines so—but if you did get it *- Then, 
breaking off: ““Why, mother, what’s the matter?”’ 

Mary’s eyes followed his to Mrs. Ballantine’s face. 
The look she saw there was not that of a mother 
whose son, the flesh of her body, is miraculously re- 
turned to her from the dead, but of one who sees her 
handiwork destroyed, her beliefs shattered, her world 
reeling to ruins about her. 

Shocked and sickened Mary turned away. 

Then, as the mother did not answer, she heard 
Presh say, half jestingly, “You look as though you 
weren’t glad to see me.” 

That wouldn’t do! When, later, he should learn 
about his mother’s book he might remember her ex- 
pression and make his own deductions. Horrible! 

Taking him by a lapel, Mary led him a few 
stepsaway. “Don’t say anything more to her now,” 
she warned him. “It’s the shock. For a year 
we've thought you dead. ‘Killed in action,’ the 
telegram said. And the chaplain wrote you'd 
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been shot through the breast, and that he closed 
your eyes.” 

“T can’t say I remember his closing my eyes,” said 
Presh with a slight smile, “but the shot through the 
breast is correct. When I regained consciousness, the 
Huns had me ina hospital, but I was top-hole again 
in a month, though—fit enough to escape. Worked 
my way back to the Dutch frontier, but there they 
nabbed me again. Took me to a punishment camp 
and held me, incommunicado. In October | fell ill. 
Mighty good luck, that—for the Huns sent me out 
with the very first batch after the Armistice. In 
Blighty they discharged me and I cabled and sailed.”’ 

He slipped off his overcoat and tossed it to the chair 
on which Mary had previously sat. As he did so his 
foot touched something on the floor, and he bent over 
and picked up Mrs. Baliantine’s book. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, looking at the cover. 
“What’s all thisP Mother blooming out as an auth- 
or? ‘Letters From Beyond the Frontr’ What on 
earth——?”’ 

“Sh-h! Keep quiet!’’ whispered Mary, clutching at 
his arm, while with the other hand she took the book 
from him. ‘‘Never mind that now.” 

“But’—he turned to his mother with a puzzled 
look—‘“‘Letters From Beyond the Front.’ What 
does it mean, mother, anyhow?”’ 

Mrs. Ballantine looked at Mary. 

“Mary ” she whispered; but there came no 
further sound. 
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Now, in a sudden access of compassion, Mary felt 
herself for the first time in her life drawn to Mrs. 
Ballantine. 

“Don’t worry,” she said. “It’s going to be all 
right. I’ll explain,” 

The other made a feeble gesture toward the door. 

“My sitting room,” she said huskily. 

“Do you want to go therer”’ 

““No—you.” 

Mary turned and laid her hand upon the olive- 
drab cuff, with its three stars and its stripes for service 
and for wounds. 

“Come Presh,”’ she said, leading him toward the 
doorway. 

Then, glancing up into his face, and as though in 
recognition of something new she saw there, she 
smiled and amended: 

“Come, Captain Ballantine!” 


d 


THE BRIDE OF BOREAS 
I 


“  T’Sdisgraceful!” protested Mrs. Berry after listen- 

| ing to her niece’s declaration. She was in her 

sitting room upstairs where Hilda had found her, 

and one of the rockers of her chair was squeaking 
steadily as she swayed nervously back and forth. 

“But Aunt Harriet “a 

“A poet!” the older woman went on. “It’s as if 
you were going to marry Burns or Walt Whitman or 
that disreputable Lord Byron.”’ 

“But Aunt Harriet ‘3 

“Poets haven’t any money,” continued Mrs. 
Berry. ‘‘How do you know he isn’t after yours?”’ 

“He doesn’t know I have any,” answered Hilda 
Larkin, dropping into the chair before her aunt’s 
small desk. 

“What makes you think soP”’ 

“Well, you were there,” said the girl. “You know 
yourself that nobody in that little Carolina town 
knew anything about me. He proposed the very 
next day, and he said he couldn’t afford to marry 
right away. That shows he didn’t know. And 
anyway he isn’t that kind.” 

83 
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She took up a pencil and began drawing arabes- 
ques on the green blotter. 

“Hilda,” the aunt pursued, “everybody knows 
that poets go round making women unhappy. His 
proposing the second day shows what kind of a man 
he is. And you an engaged girl!” 

“How could he know thatP”’ 

“You ought to have told him.” 

“1 did—after.” 

“Then he ought to have stopped bothering you. 
That would have been the honourable thing to do, 
instead of telegraphing and sending special deliveries 
every day. I’ll never forget that night you were 
out with Donald, and | had to take down that senti- 
mental telegram over the phone! It made me feel 
ridiculous—stuff about how he couldn’t sleep!’”’ She 
shook her head despairingly. “It’s beyond me. 
Here you’ve been engaged to a nice, reliable boy 
you’ve known all your life, and you drop him like a 
hot cake and take up with a crazy genius.” 

“Tl never be happy without him, Auntie.” 

“But, what about poor Donald Cooper? Doesn’t 
your conscience trouble your”’ 

“Awfully,” Hilda answered, sighing and throwing 
down the pencil. 

“Have you told him yetP”’ 

“No, but I think he feels there’s something wrong. 
I meant to tell him yesterday, but a 

“T should think so!” interjected Mrs. Berry. 

“But I was having aterrible time with my bank bal- 
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ance—there was a mistake of five seventy-two in my 
favour and I’d hunted and hunted—so when Donald 
came in the evening he balanced it for me, and after 
he’d done that | just couldn’t bring myself to tell him. 
And, anyway, I didn’t make up my mind for certain 
until after he had gone. A special delivery came, and 
ae 

“Yes, I heard the doorbell.”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Harriet,’”’ exclaimed the girl, ‘‘it’s ter- 
rible how poor Noel is suffering!’’ Her dark eyes, 
which always held a wondering look, were sad. ‘‘If 
I didn’t marry him I don’t know what he’d do. I’m 
afraid to think!”’ 

“Well, what about Donald?”’ 

“He'll feel awfully. You can’t imagine how | 
dread to tell him. But Noel’s the kind who might 
do something desperate.”’ From the pocket of her 
sport skirt she drew a paper. “Just listen to this,” 
she said, unfolding it. “This is the kind of thing 
he’s sending me all the time. It’s called ‘The 
Storm.’” And she read: 


Without, the wind-swept night is drowned in rain. 
Within, my heart is sick with grief and drenched 
In tears—a torrent that will not be quenched, 

But falls incessantly from clouds of pain 

Which must endure until we meet again. 

Ah, Love! Wherein 


Hilda’s voice broke and she stopped reading. 
“You mustn’t suppose,” said Mrs. Berry cynically, 
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“that if you marry him he’ll keep on like that. Your 
Uncle Henry and I lived together for twenty-seven 
years and never a harsh word passed between us— 
nothing to speak of, that is. As husbands go, he 
was an exceptionally good one; but, all the same, the 
candy and flowers stopped in the first year and he 
couldn’t ever remember our anniversary.” 

“But,” began Hilda, “Uncle Henry wasn’t 

Her aunt, who had been regarding her intently, 
threw up her hands. 

“Oh, what’s the use of my talking!” she exclaimed. 
“You never can tell young people anything. You're 
twenty-one, an orphan and financially independent, 
so of course you'll marry just who you want to.” 

Hilda rose, crossed to her aunt’s chair, and, bending 
over, kissed her. 

“| know you’ve always wanted to do the best for 
me, Auntie,” she said, “but you don’t understand.” 
Moving to the door, she paused there, continuing, 
“T won’t be living here in Maysville any more when 
Noel and | are married. I suppose we'll live in 
New York. But I want you to know that in any 
case you’re to keep on in this house.” 

“Thank you, dear. You’ve always been generous.” 

““You’ve always been good to me, Auntie. I don’t 
want you to think I don’t appreciate your advice; but 
I’m in love, and that’s something nobody can regu- 
late.” 

As Hilda was closing the door after her Mrs. Berry 
spoke again: 


3) 
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“T do think you ought to tell Donald right away.” 
Hilda nodded. 
“Yes, to-night,’ she answered. 


II 


DONALD was always punctual; invariably he ar- 
rived at a quarter past eight, and usually Hilda let 
him in. After greeting her he would slip out of his 
overcoat and hang it, with his hat, on the middle 
hook of the hall rack, glancing briefly into the mirror 
and smoothing down his hair in back, where the 
removal of the hat had disarranged it—for it was 
straight hair, light in texture and colour, and was 
easily displaced, and Donald Cooper had a passion 
for neatness. Hilda sometimes made the trait a 
topic for light raillery. Once when she had occasion 
to go to the office of the Maysville Chain Company 
to attend to the transfer of some stock, she had seen 
him seated before his flat-top desk, and had been 
‘amused to observe how much neater his desk was 
than any other. The blotting pad was free of ink 
spots, the shears, letter-opener and ruler were ar- 
ranged with precision at one side, the inkwell and 
pens looked as if they had just been bought, and 
- except for a scratch pad, on which he was figuring, 
not a paper was visible. 

She was dismayed, to-night, when she let him in, 
to see a box of flowers in his hand. It had slipped 
her mind that this was Saturday, but now she knew 
it, just as she knew the flowers would be lilies of the 
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valley. As she took the box, thanking him, her heart 
sank, and she felt, sickeningly, the impulse to put 
off again the task she dreaded. 

Leaving him in the sitting room, she took the 
flowers to the pantry, and while arranging them 
turned over in her mind the words with which she 
meant to begin: “Donald, there is something very 
serious I want to talk to you about—— Donald, I 
have a confession to make to you Donald, I must 
tell you something that I’m afraid will make you 
very unhappy——”’ 

But she did not begin as she had planned, for when 
she returned to the sitting room and, with hands that 
trembled a little, placed the vase on the table, an 
unexpected opening presented itself. Donald had 
gone to the far corner of the room to straighten a 
picture. He turned and watched her as she came in. 

“What’s the matter, HildaP”’ he asked. “You 
look sick.” 

“YT am,” she answered, and began to weep. 

Upon the whole he took it very well; for the most 
part he sat staring at her without speaking; nor at 
the end did he reproach her. 

“1’m not so surprised,” he said. ‘“‘I felt that some- 
thing was out of kilter, and, anyway, our engagement 
hasn’t ever seemed quite real to me—not being an- 
nounced. Nobody knows better than I do, Hilda, 
that I don’t deserve a girl like you. Far as that goes, 
I don’t believe there’s a man alive that does.” He 
took a step toward her. ‘I hope you'll be awfully 
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happy. And I don’t see any reason why we can’t 
keep on being friends—do you?”’ 

“If you can forgive me,” she said, looking at the 
rug. 

“Why, my dear, don’t you suppose I know it’s 
something you can’t help?” 

Though she could not answer, she wished to let 
him know how grateful she was to him, and how 
sorry she was for him, so she did the cruellest thing 
she could have done. She kissed him. 

“Tl be going,” he muttered, and made for the hall. 

Longing to be kind, she followed. He snatched 
his hat from the hook and opened the front door. 

“Your overcoat,” she reminded him. 

“Oh, yes.” 

He turned, took down the coat, and with his face 
averted made pretense of arranging it upon his arm 
as he went out. 


Ill 


As Hitpa’s engagement to Donald Cooper had 
never been made public, she felt that there was 
nothing to prevent her complying with Noel’s urgent 
demand that she immediately announce her impend- 
ing marriage to him; and a few days later she gave 
the information to Mr. Talcott, of the ‘Courier- 
Democrat,’’ who wrote a nice long story, referring to 
Noel Pemberton Ives not as ‘‘a poet,” but as “‘the 
poet.” 

The.news that a Maysville girl was to marry a 
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poet created a sensation, for with the exception of 
Heber Tuttle—whose poem “Fair Maysville,” origi- 
nally printed in the ‘‘Courier-Democrat,’’ had been 
set to music by Mrs. Burchard, organist of the First 
Baptist Church—no poet had, so far as could be 
remembered, ever been in the town; and Heber 
Tuttle was in no sense a professional poet, his 
regular occupation being the placing of insurance— 
fire, life, and accident. 

True, nobody in Maysville had. ever heard of 
Noel Pemberton Ives; nor did inquiries at the public 
library, immediately following the announcement, re- 
sult in the discovery of any book by him. Never- 
theless, when a day or two later the ‘‘Courier- 
Democrat”’ printed a picture, revealing him as an 
extremely personable young man with large, and 
interesting eyes, and in the caption stated that, be- 
sides being the fiancé of Miss Hilda Larkin, one of 
Maysville’s fairest daughters, he was the author of a 
newly published book entitled “A City Symphony 
and Other Poems,” the demand for the volume at 
Gowdy’s stationery store surpassed anything Mr. 
Gowdy could remember since “Ben Hur’’; and when 
that enterprising merchant had eight orders for the 
book he plunged to the extent of an even dozen, 
risking four copies entirely on his own account, and 
made a window display of them. 

If Hilda supposed that the announcement of her 
engagement to Noel would end his sufferings she was 
mistaken, for now, to judge from the flood of tele- 
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grams, letters and poems he sent her, they were 
only the more acute, although he was sounding a new 
note. 

Her suggestion that they wait until fall to be 
married elicited from him a frantic protest in shape 
of verses beginning: 


Six months? Six zons! Six thousand years of hell! 


And the result of her efforts to convince him that a 
half year’s engagement was as short as the conven- 
tions generally sanctioned brought first a scornful 
diatribe upon conventions, and almost immediately 
afterwards the man himself. 

The very taxi in which he arrived at the house 
seemed to be possessed by a turbulent spirit. He 
came in and, gazing at her with sombre, accusing 
eyes, strode wildly up and down the sitting room, 
excoriating the stupid mandates of society. 

“Tet dull people bow to their dull rules,” he cried, 
waving his arms, “but don’t tell me, Hilda, that you 
and I are such wretched pygmies that we must be 
governed by their idiotic formulas! You’re wrecking 
me—you, who should be my inspiration! If I have 
you there is no end to what I can accomplish. We 
can live among the stars! Doesn’t my career mean 
anything to your Yet for ten days you have kept 
me in anguish. My work has gone to smash! 
You’re driving me mad!” 

Hilda was flattered and awed. Against his vehem- 
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ence she felt like one contending with a hurricane; 
yet the simile was not complete, for even as it 
buffeted her, this hurricane cried out its own sub- 
jection. If only she would, it told her, she could 
control its force, as Jove on Olympus controlled the 
lightnings. 

She struggled a little; but, struggling, was aware 
of a secret desire for defeat. And the desire was 
gratified, for next day the hurricane bore her off 
bodily; or, to be more literal, she bore off the hurri- 
cane bodily, driving it in her own blue runabout to 
Hammondton, where, with the assistance of an 
obliging parson, whose wife and whose general house- 
worker acted as witnesses, Hilda Larkin underwent a 
transformation from which she emerged Mrs. Noel 
Pemberton Ives. Nor was this gift of herself her 
first gift to him that day. 

“We'll need a ring,”’ she had reminded him as they 
drew up before the rectory. 

“So we will! I tell you—you drive down and buy 
it while | am arranging things here.” 

She did so, paying with her own money for the 
plain gold band; then she drove back to the rectory 
and handed it to Noel, who, at the proper juncture, 
placed it on her finger. 

As the ring slipped down, there came over her a 
sort of haze in which the minister and his wife, and 
the room in which they were, and even she and Noel, 
all seemed unreal. The older couple followed them 
to the porch, and as they shook hands with her and 
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wished her happiness they seemed somehow very 
far away. At her husband’s side she moved down 
the narrow walk, out through the picket gate and 
to the car. He touched her arm as she stepped 
in; then, taking the seat beside her, slammed the 
door. 

Automatically she put her foot down, starting the 
motor, and turning to him gravely, asked, ‘‘Now 
wherer”’ 

His face was alight with exultation. He snatched 
off his hat and waved it in the air. 

“To Paradise!’ he shouted. 


IV 


Paradise turned out to be New York, whither they 
went by a circuitous and pleasant route in Hilda’s 
car, and it was not until they were nearing the city, 
several days after their marriage, that practical 
affairs were mentioned. 

“Where are we going to stay?” she asked him. 

“At my place,” he said. “It’s only two rooms and 
bath, but I think it’ll do.” 

He did not turn as he spoke, but kept his eyes upon 
the road, for Hilda had taught him to drive and was 
no longer at the wheel. 

“That’s where I’d want to go—where you’ve been 
living.”’ She pressed-his arm. 

As they swung out of Van Cortlandt Park into 
‘upper Broadway and took their course along the car 
tracks between the steel posts of the elevated railway 
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structure she asked, “Just where is Waverly Place, 
anyway?” 

“Opens off Washington Square,” he said briefly. 
“Don’t talk, Hilda. I have to concentrate.” 

She was able to reason herself quickly out of feeling 
hurt; traffic did make one nervous, especially when 
one had just learned to drive. 

Noel, however, worked his way successfully down 
through the maze of the city; and when, after having 
braved the congestion of Fifth Avenue and swung 
west through Washington Square, he stopped the car 
in front of an old four-story brick house he was 
manifestly proud of his achievement. 

“There now!” he exclaimed. “You couldn’t have 
done it better yourself. I never thought I’d enjoy 
driving a car, but I’m awfully glad we have one.” 

Eager for her first glimpse of her new home, she 
waited while he took their two suitcases from the 
rack; then followed him into the hall and up three 
flights of stairs; and any slight depression she may 
have felt in the dark halls was dispelled when, having 
unlocked a battered door, he led her into his 
rooms. 

She saw at once that much could be done to 
improve the little apartment, yet it was not without 
a certain shabby charm. The brown rug was 
threadbare in places, especially in front of the large, 
littered desk at the centre of the room, but it har- 
monized pleasantly with the buff of the wall paper, 
and an added cheerfulness was contributed by 
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white-painted woodwork and bookshelves. There 
was a Morris chair with leather cushions and several 
brown willow chairs cushioned in orange and black 
chintz, considerably worn. The bed-couch, covered 
in brown corduroy, carried many pillows, over the 
walls were scattered inscribed photographs, sketches 
and Japanese prints; but, best of all, the windows of 
this room overlooked yards and the fairly remote 
backs of other houses, and the afternoon sun was 
slanting in through yellow silk curtains which, 
though streaked and faded, gave a pleasant welcom- 
ing light. 

“Oh, how nice!’ she cried, surprised by this bright- 
ness after the gloom of the stairs. Then, observing 
a pair of low shoes in front of one of the chairs, around 
which were several patches of cigarette ashes, she 
picked them up, asking, “Where do these gor” 

The bedroom, separated from the sitting room by a 
pair of brown rep portiéres, was smaller, having but 
one window, and the tiny closet was full of Noel’s 
clothes. He took the shoes from her hand and tossed 
them carelessly upon other shoes on the closet floor, 
while she continued to explore. 

Suspended from a piece of string stretched diagon- 
ally across the little bathroom were underwear and 
socks; on the floor stood several milk and cream bot- 
tles and an opened can of pulverized coffee; the 
window-sill, used as a shelf, was crowded with bottles 
and shaving utensils, and in the short enamel bath- 
tub was a single-burner gas stove connected by 
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a rubber pipe with a fixture depending from the 
ceiling. 

Seeing her eyeing the gas stove, Noel explained, 
“I get my breakfast on that. Go out for dinner.” 

“We'll have a shelf made for it,’’ she said; then 
turning again to the bedroom: ‘‘The main trouble is 
closet space; we'll have to put a strip along the wall, 
with hooks, and curtains over it. I'll make new 
window curtains and re-cover the chair cushions. 
Oh, everything will be looking lovely in no time! 
What if we are a little crowded, dear? We won't 
mind, will wer I’ll be happier here than I could be 
anywhere else, because it’s your place—the place 
where you wrote ‘A City Symphony,’ and those 
lovely poems to me. Sit down at your desk, Noel; 
I want to see you there.’ And as smilingly he 
obeyed, she stood away, gazing upon him tenderly. 

“T don’t want to change your life one bit,” she 
went on, “except as I may be able to smooth the way 
for you a little, so you can have that much more 
energy to put into your work. And some day we'll 
come back and look at this place, and we'll say, 
“We were never happier than we were in those two 
little rooms’; and there’ll be a bronze tablet on the 
house then, marking it as the place where the early 
poems of Noel Ives were written.” 

He rose and approached her. 

“And it will say on the tablet, ‘Here he lived with 
Hilda, his Inspiration,’’’ he told her; and slipping 
his arm about her he led her to one of the windows 
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of the sitting room. ‘‘Look there,” he said. ‘‘That’s 
the picture I describe in the poem you like so much 
—‘The Little Checkered Yards’.”’ 

Gazing out, she let her head fall to his shoulder. 


Vv 


“I’m getting hungry,” he said a little later, as she 
was endeavouring to settle the few belongings she 
had brought with her. “Let’s go and eat.” 

And presently, as they walked down the street, 
he explained, ‘“I’d like to take you to the Brevoort 
to-night, dear, but I guess we’ll have to go to Giu- 
seppi’s. I’m just about strapped.” 

“T brought my purse along,” she said. ‘‘We can 
go wherever you want.” 

The Brevoort was new to her, for the New York 
with which she was acquainted was the New York 
that centres around Forty-second Street—the city of 
magnificence, of huge hotels, department stores 
and theatres; and the basement dining room here, 
with its brightness, its French waiters and its—as 
Hilda thought—artistic-looking patrons filled her 
with a sense of foreignness. As her wondering eyes 
took in the room, she exulted in the beautiful and 
strange life upon which she was embarking. 

“Something very simple for me,” she said to 
Noel as he studied the menu, “‘French chops, green 
peas and hashed-creamed potatoes.”’ 

“Oh, not in a place like this,”’ he objected. “You 
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can get a meal like that anywhere.” And without 
further discussion he ordered for them both—hors 
d’ceuvre, mushroom soup, guinea hen Bigarade, and 
endive salad with Roquefort-cheese dressing. 

‘“‘What’s the matterr’”’ he asked presently, observ- 
ing that she was neglecting her soup. 

“Too much,” she told him. “I'll wait for the 
guinea hen.” 

He looked surprised. 

“But you must learn to appreciate good food. Asa 
matter of fact, you don’t eat enough. You’d be 
better looking, my dear, if you put on a little more 
weight.’’ He regarded her with an estimating eye. 
“About ten pounds, | should say. By the way, 
where’s that money? Just slip it to me under the 
table, will you?” 

They had nearly finished dinner when a lank 
Oriental-looking young man with black curly hair 
and shell-rimmed spectacles came up and spoke to 
Noel, who rose and greeted him cordially. 

“Hello, Leo. Glad to see you. This is Hilda.” 
And he explained to her, ‘Mr. Eisner is editor of 
‘The Torch’—has published some of my stuff you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Hilda, who had never before 
heard of “The Torch.”’ . 

“Sit down, Leo, and have some coffee with us,” 
Noel invited. 

“T’ve got Florence with me.” Eisner smiled 
slightly, as if to say “You understand,” and gestured 
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with his head in the direction of a pretty young girl 
standing a few paces away, waiting for him. 

“Noel and I would be delighted,” Hilda began 
graciously, “if you and your friend would——” 

But Noel broke in upon her. 

“No, we wouldn’t, either!’ he exclaimed, looking 
comically at Eisner, who merely laughed and went 
away. 

“Why, Noel!” gasped Hilda. “If he’s an editor 
and you sell him poems oe 

“Oh, he understands,’ Noel calmly assured her. 
“He wants my poems all right. Let him keep his 
beautiful morons to himself.”’ 

“Morons?” she repeated, shocked. ‘An editor— 
an intellectual man “3 

“Certainly.” He spoke in a casual tone. “Just 
because a man is intellectual it doesn’t mean he can’t 
enjoy pretty idiots. Sometimes, in fact, it’s just 
the other way. If you’ve been working with your 
brain, and are tired, there’s something restful about 
them that in the end proves stimulating.” 

“You speak as if you knew from experience,” she 
said, gazing into his face with a slightly troubled 
look. 

“Oh, I’ve played around with them, of course. An 
artist has to be stimulated or he can’t produce.” 

“You frighten me, Noel! Oh, I do hope I’m 
going to be able to fill your life!” 

“Fill my life?’ he repeated ardently. “You are 
my life!’ And as Hilda looked into his great, grave 
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eyes she pitied other women who could never know 
such happiness as hers. 


VI 


Noel lay half asleep upon the bed-couch in the 
sitting room when, next morning, she brought in his 
breakfast. 

“You lovely thing!’ he said, looking at her 
drowsily. “‘How beautiful to wake and find you 
here!’ | 

While his bath was running shecleareda placeon the 
disordered desk, dusting off the cigarette ashes and 
piling the scattered papers neatly at one side, and 
when she was endeavouring to arrange the china 
tastefully on a clean towel, serving as a_ table- 
cloth, there came from the bathroom the wild 
singing, punctuated by sudden whoops, which she 
had already learned to associate with his morning 
ablutions. 

“Hurry, dear,’ 
cold.” 

He came out in a bath robe, his hair on end, and 
catching her in his arms, danced her around the 
room. 

“What a difference a woman can make!” he cried as 
he sat down. Then, as she stood by him assuring 
herself that he had everything needed, he demanded, 
“But where’s your breakfast?” 

“T’ve had mine,” she said. “I thought I’d let 
you sleep. As soon as I’ve done the dishes I’m 


’ 


she called, “before your eggs get 
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going shopping, and then you'll really see what a 
difference a woman can make!” 

After breakfast he lay back in the Morris chair, 
read the morning paper and smoked cigarettes; 
and so she found him when, having washed the 
dishes, she returned to make up the bed-couch. 

“There’s just one thing you must learn to do, 
dear,”’ she said, observing him fondly as she spread 
the corduroy cover over the couch. “You really 
must stop dropping ashes everywhere, like that.” 

“Sure!” he agreed amiably, without looking up 
from his paper. He had hardly spoken when another 
long ash fell to the rug, but Hilda was in the next 
room getting her hat and coat. 

“Huh!” she heard him exclaim. “Here’s a man 
they say gets twenty thousand a year for writing a 
daily verse that’s syndicated in newspapers. Poet? 
He ought to be working with a pick! There’s only 
one thing worse than a newspaper poet, and that’s 
the kind that sports a poet’s uniform—long hair, 
soft hat and windsor tie—dressing the part. There’s 
one around here that even wears a cape. I’ll show 
him to you some time.” And as she returned, ready 
to go out, “Just listen to this!’ he went on, and 
read her a few lines. “Did you ever hear such 
drivel?” 

“Awful!” she agreed. ‘‘Don’t you think chintz 
curtains with valances would be nice, besides the 

silk ones? Big birds?” 

“Sure!” he replied, still looking at the paper. 
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“Think of it! Twenty thousand for such truck as 
that, when I’m glad to get a dollar a line.” 

She came across the room and kissed him. 

“Never you mind!” she said. “Just give us time, 
we'll show them!” 

At midday she returned, laden with bundles. 

“There!” she sighed and jettisoning her cargo to 
the couch, wearily sank down. “This is only a little 
part of it. I’ve bought two new rugs, and a dresser, 
and chintz for the chairs and windows, and silk for 
the curtains, and linen, and these things, and thou- 
sands of ash trays.”’ 

As she spoke she was unwrapping a cardboard box, 
and now, opening it, she drew forth an electric coffee- 
pot and proudly displayed it. 

“And I got a toaster,” she went on, “and a 
But there she stopped, arrested by the expression in 
her husband’s eyes. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“My papers!’ he said tragically. ‘“When you 
put my breakfast on the desk this morning you 
brushed aside my papers as if they were sweepings! 
Mere sweepings! Ever since you went I’ve been 
hunting through them for some notes for a poem I 
want to do. I can’t find them. Did you throw 
anything out?” 

“Of course I didn’t. I just moved the papers to 
one side. If the notes were there they’re still there. 
Ill find them for you.” She rose and crossed 
swiftly to the desk. ‘What do they look like?” 
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“A sheet of yellow paper,’’ he responded gloomily, 
and his great sombre eyes followed the nervous 
movements of her hands as she searched. 

“Ah, here it is!’ She laid a yellow sheet before 
him. 

_ But he only shook his head, and in a sepulchral 
voice said, ‘‘Not it.” 

“Then it never was here,” she affirmed. “When 
did you make the notes?” 

“While we were motoring—that day we stopped 
the car and walked in the white-birch grove.”’ 

. “Have you looked in your pockets?” 

“Why should IP It was on this desk.”’ Then, as 
she moved to the bedroom he demanded, “What are 
you going in there for?” 

She did not answer, but he heard the click of the 
curtain rings at his closet doorway, and a moment 
later saw her reénter, a piece of yellow paper in her 
extended hand. 

“Here itis. It wasin your pocket.” Ina colour- 
less tone she read: 


“Slender virgins of the wood-——” 


And to her own amazement heard herself adding, 
“If you’d got dressed this morning you would have 
found it yourself.” 

At that he looked up. 

“Now, once for all, Hilda, let’s get this thing 
settled,” he said. ‘‘ You can buy all the chintzes and 
silks and coffeepots you want, but for God’s sake 
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never again touch my papers! You can’t imagine 
the horror it gives me to have people pawing them 
over. It makes me feel as if I had no privacy. My 
papers are part of me—part of my life. No woman 
could possibly understand!’ 

Staring at him, she opened her mouth as if to 
speak, then, turning, rushed through the portiéres. 
Noel got up and followed. Through the bathroom 
door he heard muffled sounds of sobbing. 

“ Hilda!’ 

No answer. He called again and again, then tried 
the door; but it was locked. 

“Hilda! What on earth’s the matterP Come out! 


Come out!’ He rattled the door and pounded on it 
with his fists. ‘Come out! You’re driving me 
mad!” 


But many minutes passed before Hilda reappeared, 
and though evidently she had washed her face, and 
though no tears were visible, her eyes, with the dark, 
semicircles under them, had a sunken look. Noel 
caught her in his arms. 

“Oh, Hilda, what on earth He pressed her 
head down to his shoulder, patted her, kissed her 
hair. Then, as he heard her gulp, he continued to 
implore, redoubling his affectionate demonstrations. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t start up again!’ 

He led her to the other room, seated himself and 
drew her to him; and when, after a time, he felt 
that she was calmer, began to reason with her. 

“Really, dear,” he said, stroking her hair, “you 


17? 
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must learn not to be super-sensitive. It would be 
awful, wouldn’t it, if you were to go on like this 
whenever I asked you to do me a little favour?” 


Vil 


He was very gentle with her in the days that 
followed. Most of the time she sat quietly, making 
curtains and cushions, while he worked upon a group 
of three poems describing scenes on their journey 
to New York. “A Woodland Trilogy,” he called it. 
Now and then he would look up and read her a line or 
two, and she would exclaim at its beauty; and some- 
times, in order that the thread of his thought should 
not be broken, she went out and bought food, which 
she cooked on the gas stove. The mere being there 
to minister to him while he was in the throes of 
composition gave her a sweet sense of importance, 
making her feel that she was participating, albeit 
in a humble way, in the creation of literary history. 

“These are in some ways the finest things I’ve 
ever done,” he told her when the poems were finished. 
“There’s a quality in certain of the lines that I never 
got before, and it’s because of you.” 

He brought from the closet shelf a small type- 
writer, upon which he transcribed the poems; and 
after he had rushed away with them to a magazine 
office, Hilda put by her sewing to experiment with 
the little machine, which it was her intention to learn 
to operate in order to save Noel the petty mechanical 
task. 
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He came back exuberant. 

“T got thirty-six dollars for it,” he told her, “and 
] made them give me the cash. I’ve asked some 
people in after dinner. We'll have a party.” 

“Manyr”’ 

“1 don’t know how many—dquite a few. I told 
several of them to pass the word along. Just make 
some sandwiches and buy plenty of oranges. I’ve 
got six bottles of gin coming.” 

“ll go out and get the things now,” she said, 
rising. “You'd better let me have ten dollars. 
We haven’t enough glasses.” 

“1 can let you havea fiver,” he said. ‘I just told 
you I’d bought six bottles of gin.” 

“All right,” she answered, and putting the bill 
in her purse went out. 


The party gave Hilda a new experience. She 
had never known people like these. They drank 
many cocktails, smoked many cigarettes and talked 
with great volubility; there was much badinage and 
horseplay, and some of the jests she heard made her 
feel that she was in a society brilliant and emanci- 
pated. She hoped that none of them detected that 
she was unaccustomed to such conversation. 

Though technically the hostess, she felt herself 
relegated to the position of spectator, not because 
her guests failed in friendliness to her but because 
they were so accustomed to one another that they 
blandly took the party out of her hands and ran it 
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themselves—which she did not in the least resent, 
since it made things easier for her, giving her leisure 
to observe and to enjoy. How astonished Maysville 
would be if it could look in upon this scene! 

As to the precise identity of the persons present, 
she was confused. She knew in a general way that 
they were artistic people, but there were only two or 
three of them whose names she had caught. Eisner 
she remembered, and she knew that the young man 
with the guitar and the amusing songs was Ronald 
Boyd, the poster artist. Noel had told her in ad- 
vance about the songs Boyd wrote, and she was 
delighted when he sang the one he called the Green- 
wich Village National Anthem, with the refrain 
Noel had previously quoted to her: 


She’s a pretty little model, 
With an empty little noddle, 
And she talks a lot of twaddle, 
But I love her just the same. 


Also she knew that the dark, full-figured, middle- 
aged and—as it seemed to her—too vivacious 
woman, with the very red lips, was Bessie Wilkinson, 
who was said to have narrowly escaped being eaten 
by cannibals in the Fiji Islands, where she had gone to 
get material for a book. 

When requested by someone to do her Fiji dance. 
Bessie hastily swallowed another cocktail, put her 
lighted cigarette upon the edge of the mantelpiece, 
took the centre of the room and began. The dance 
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was vigorous and was accompanied by native squeal- 
ings, and though it did not precisely shock Hilda, 
it embarrassed her, making her wish to look away. 

Glancing about the room, she saw Noel seated on 
the floor, a pillow at his back, leaning against a radia- 
tor. Kneeling beside him was a slender blonde girl 
wearing an elaborately beaded evening gown and 
long green earrings. They seemed to be interested 
and amused with each other. Noel leaned over and 
whispered to one of the green earrings, and Hilda 
could tell by his mischievous smile that he had said 
something saucy. Playfully the girl slapped him, 
whereupon he caught her by the wrist and they had a 
little tussle. 

Was this, Hilda wondered, one of those pretty 
idiots he had spoken of as stimulating? Certainly 
something had stimulated him; he was in high 
spirits all evening—at his best: magnetic, charming. 
Who could resist those eyes and that smile? 

“T know he loves me,”’ she assured herself; but 
that thought was immediately followed by another: 
“He loves me—so if I ever lose him it will be my own 
fault. I must redouble my efforts.” 

Later, when Noel had drifted away from the exotic 
little blonde, Hilda turned to Bessie Wilkinson, who 
now was seated beside her, and asked who the girl 
was. 

“Oh, that’s Nilla Payne,’ replied the other. 
“She designs costumes—did those wonderful Egyp- 
tian grotesques for the Box-Stall Players.’’ Then, 
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as if she read something of the thought behind the 
question, she continued, “That’s right, my dear— 
look out for that attractive husband of yours. Aman 
with eyes like that can get away with murder.” 

Between the men and the women of this group 
there was much casual familiarity. As the guests 
departed, some time after two in the morning, sev- 
eral of the women, including Bessie and Nilla, kissed 
Noel good night. 

“Do they always do that?” Hilda asked him when 
they were at last alone. 

“Mostly always,” he informed her. ‘‘We’re old 
friends.” 

“Do you like to kiss themP I should think 
kissing that little blonde with the green earrings would 
be like kissing a statuette.” 

He looked interested as he replied, ‘“You would 
think so, wouldn’t your I would have thought so my- 
self, just to look at her. But she fools you. She’s 
got a mighty nice little kiss—just the least bit pre- 
hensile.”’ 

“Noel! The very idea of analyzing in that way! 
It’s disgusting!” 

“No, it isn’t. I’m an artist, Hilda, and observa- 
tion and truth-telling are an artist’s stock in trade. 
You ask me—I tell you.”’ His gesture expressed 
finality. 

“It has always been a dream of mine,” he went on, 
“to have a wife to whom I could tell my innermost 
thoughts—everything. Most men can’t tell their 
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wives a tenth of what they think, because the mind 
of the average woman isn’t big enough to handle 
man-size ideas.’ He threw his arm around her. 
“But that isn’t the kind of wife I’ve married, is it? 
No! With you I’m always going to be frank. 
Surely you wouldn’t wish it otherwise?” 

“Oh, no,”’ she said—and wondered. 


Vill 


They spent the summer in New York, breaking in 
now and then with motor runs to shore or hills. The 
city and Noel’s friends were still novelties to her, and 
she enjoyed it all; and best, his work had been going 
well; another book of poems was almost ready for the 
press; it was to be dedicated to her, and Hilda had a 
pleasant consciousness that in these poems she had 
her silent share. 

She knew Noel better now, she felt; yet often, 
because of his volatility, she wondered if anyone could 
really understand him. To her mind one of the most 
puzzling things about him was his attitude toward 
money. Such little money as he earned he threw 
recklessly about, indulging in picturesque extrava- 
gances. Ifthe rent was due, and he had only enough 
to pay it, she more than once saw him spend all he 
had on silk shirts, or books, or a few expensive meals. 
She might have thought that luxury was all-important 
to him but for the fact that when he was without 
money the lack of it seemed to cause him no con- 
cern; he would go to a cheap table d’héte and 
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would apparently be as content there as anywhere 
else. 

It did not, however, take Hilda long to see that the 
financing of the family was automatically devolving 
upon her; but proud of him, and believing in his 
future, she assumed the obligation as a privilege. 

Noel’s first sign of dissatisfaction with their mode 
of life was revealed one day in the late summer, 
when they had been to tea with Kathleen Comly, 
whose comparatively spacious apartment occupied 
the entire second floor of a remodeled dwelling house 
in Twelfth Street. Not only was Mrs. Comly’s 
living room large and gracefully proportioned but 
it was tastefully decorated and furnished, making 
an attractive background for an attractive woman. 

“After that place,’ said Noel as they reached 
home, “how cramped this little coop of ours seems!” 

“We've been mighty happy here,”’ said she. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, not too enthusiastically, 
“but of course I’m writing under difficulties, I’m 
sure you understand that.” 

“ Difficulties?” 

““Ves.’’ He threw his hat and cane on the couch, 
and as she picked them up and carried them to the 
closet, went on: ‘“‘] mean, trying to write with some- 
one else always puttering around the room.” 

“‘T take the utmost pains to be quiet when you’re 
working.”’ 

“Oh, I know,” he replied quickly. “I don’t 
mean to blame you. It’s just a condition. But I 
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was thinking how much more | could get done if my 
surroundings were favourable—if I had a study to 
myself.” 

A few days after this, when he came in from an 
afternoon walk, he found Hilda sitting in a chair by 
the window, sewing. 

‘I typed those verses for you,” she said, indicating 
some papers on his blotting pad. 

He nodded, saying, “I’ve just seen Edwards. 
He says the galley proofs of my book will be ready 
this week. This book is going to do a lot for me, 
Hilda. It’s a much solider performance than ‘A 
City Symphony’.” 

“Yes, much. Sit down a minute, dear. I have 
something to tell you—something I hope is going to 
make you very happy.” 

He turned, a startled look upon his face, and 
sharply scrutinized the fine white material in her 
lap. 

“What is itp” 

“T’ve found a larger apartment for us,’ she 
announced. 

“What for? What’s wrong?” 

“Wrong” she repeated. ‘“Haven’t you been 
telling me you wanted a study?” 

“That’s the only reason?” 

“Of course. What else——” 

But there she was interrupted by a roar of mirth, 
Dropping into a chair, he buried his face in his hands 
and rocked with laughter. 
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“Lordy, Lordy!” he gasped as he began to recover. 
“You scared the life out of me!” And as she still 
looked blank, he went on, ‘“‘The way you broke it to 
me—and that sewing in your lap—don’t you see 
what I thought? Doesn’t the young wife always 
have sewing in her lap when she shyly announces to 
her husband that a dear little stranger is coming?” 
In his relief he snatched her out of her chair and 
danced her, laughing and protesting, about the 
room. 

““My sewing! My sewing!” she exclaimed as they 
trampled on it. 

Letting her go, he snatched the sheer garment 
from the floor and waved it around his head. 

“Where is the new apartment? Where is it? 
Let’s go and see it right away!” 

As the apartment was a duplicate of Kathleen 
Comly’s, on the floor above, Hilda knew that he 
would like it. 

““There’s one thing you must understand, though,” 
she told him when, half an hour later, they stood in 
the room that was to be his study. “This place is 
expensive. The rent is thirty-two hundred, and it’s 
going to take about all my income to keep us going; 
but if you increase your output we'll make out all 
right.” 

“Oh, that’ll be easy,” he answered confidently. 
“A room like this, properly fixed up, will be an in- 
spiration to me. I’ll have bookshelves built all 
around the walls, and we’ll have a wonderful time 
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going to auctions, picking up nice old mahogany for 
the living room and dining room.” 

“We can’t afford a lot of new stuff all at once,’ 
Hilda said. ‘We'll get the most necessary things 
and do the rest gradually.” 

“Oh, you'll find it won’t cost so much as you think. 
We'll get Kathleen to help us. Her apartment is per- 
fect and she is very clever at picking up bargains.” 

“T sha’n’t need help,”’ said Hilda. 

“Of course you don’t. It just occurred to me that 
Kathleen might have some valuable suggestions. 
That was a lovely dress she had on the other day at 
tea. She has delightful taste.” 

“Dresses like that cost money,” she said. 

“Funny about her,’ he went on reflectively. 
“You wouldn’t call her exactly beautiful, but— 
what isit, anyway? She’s interesting looking—looks 
as if she’d suffered.” 

Hilda was gazing speculatively at the windows. 

“We can’t put our chintz curtains in here,” she 
said regretfully. “These window frames are higher. 
It’s a pity—they’re perfectly good. Probably, 
though, we can use the material for covering chairs 
and cushions.” 

“Oh, no,” said he. “I’m sick of that chintz. 
I always hated big birds.” 


IX 


“Now,” said Hilda as she and Noel surveyed the 
living room of their new apartment one evening 
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after dinner a month later, “I begin to feel really 
settled here. The two new lamps make all the 
difference, don’t they?” 

“Oh, there’s a lot to be done yet,” he returned, 
making a sweeping survey of the room. “For in- 
stance, that corner—it shrieks for a settee: a rather 
delicate piece with straight legs and a curved back, I 
should think.” 

“Yes, there are lots of things that would be nice,” 
she said, “‘but we must let the bank account re- 
cuperate first. Everything has cost so much more 
than we expected.” 

He did not seem to hear her, for he only said, “I 
hate bare bookshelves.” 

“Bring some books from your study, then,’ she 
suggested. 

But Noel shook his head. 

“No,” he objected, ‘the books in there I like to 
have by me when I’m working. I don’t want to do 
everything right away, but I do wish we could get 
the place looking a little better before your aunt 
comes to visit.” 

“Tt would help if you got down to work again,” 
she ventured. 

“Funny!” he said with a little laugh she had come 
to know. ‘‘You don’t seem to realize that a man 
can’t simply sit down and write poetry anywhere. 
Don’t you understand, Hilda, that conditions have to 
be right? I think I’ve done pretty well to correct 
proof on my new book during this upheaval.” 
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“Yes, but I settled your study first, and you 
said——’”’ 

“I never said I could go to work the instant the 
furniture was in the room. It isn’t only that the 
room must be settled—I must feel settled. Just now 
my head’s like a memorandum book, full of things I 
want to get.” 

“But the money, dear! I told you I got notice 
from the bank this morning that my account is over- 
drawn. I’ve spent the whole afternoon going 
through my check-book trying to find the mistake. 
It’s maddening. I was wondering if you wouldn’t 
sit down this evening and help me with it.” 

He looked at her astonished, then laughed. 

“T should say not! Arithmetic? I? Don’t be 
ridiculous!” 

As he turned away the ashes fell from his cigarette 
to the rug; but she had given up speaking of that. 

He wandered off, gazing speculatively around in a 
way that told her he was thinking of new things to 
buy; and she returned heavy-hearted to the desk and 
was about to resume her struggle with finance when 
the telephone rang. 

Though the lady did not give her name, Hilda 
recognized the voice asking for Noel. 

“Vl call him, Mrs. Comly,” she said distinctly; 
and while Noel was talking, her interest in her check- 
book was not sufficient to prevent her gathering 
the purport of the conversation. 

“She wants me to run down a minute,” he told her 
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as he hung up the receiver. ‘‘She has a piece of old 
Chinese embroidery she thinks will look well above 
the mantel-piece—until we get a mirror. I won’t be 
long.” 

When, a little after eleven, he returned, Hilda 
looked up with a tired but triumphant smile, ex- 
claiming, “I’ve found the error; I’ve balanced it. 
But I’ve got two hundred and eighty dollars less 
than I thought I had.” 

“That’s good,” he answered absent-mindedly. 
He was unrolling the embroidery. ‘‘See this.” 

“Good?” she echoed, turning in her chair. 

“Yes—good it’s no worse.’ He held up the 
Chinese strip. “This is going to look fine, isn’t it, 
dear?” 

She seemed to be looking at the embroidery. 

“Noel,” she began after a pause, “doesn’t it 
strike you as a little odd that Mrs. Comly telephones 
always to you—that she gives things like that to you, 
and that it’s you she’s always asking to drop down 
therer”’ 

“Odd? In what way?” 

“Well, you’re married, you know. And she’s a 
grass-widow, and $4 

“Please don’t say ‘grass-widow’, Hilda,” he broke 
in. “It’s an unpleasant term, and she’s a fine, 
sensitive woman—has a lovely feeling for poetry. 
I’m sorry for her. Her husband seems to have been 
a brute—never showed her the slightest considera- 


tion.” 
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“And she’s been telling you all about it to-night, 
has she? Sorry for herself, is sher”’ 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!’ He looked at her in- 
dignantly. ‘‘What’s the matter with women any- 
way? So merciless to one another! Really, I’m 
surprised at you, Hilda! Can’t you scrape up a little 
ordinary human sympathy for a woman who has had 
her life made a mess of through no fault of her ownr”’ 

‘“‘So she says.” Hilda looked him in the eye. 

“My God!’ cried Noel, throwing the embroidery 
to the floor. He strode to the door of his new study, 
then, turning, gazed at her accusingly. “It may 
interest you to know,” he said, “that when I came 
in, just now, a poem was singing through my mind. 
I was going to put up that embroidery and then 
sit down and write it.” He paused. “Well, it’s 
gone. Gone! You’ve murdered my poem!’ He 
stalked into the study and closed the door behind 
him, nor had he emerged when, presently, after Hilda 
had tacked up the Chinese embroidery, she went to 
bed. 


xX 


THE feeling of timidity with which the ‘“murder- 
ess” emerged next morning to face her accuser across 
the breakfast cloth was tempered by the consoling 
thought that for the next two weeks there would be a 
third person at the table. Her Aunt Harriet was 
coming from Maysville and was due late in the 
afternoon. 
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Perhaps because of the impending visit, perhaps 
because he found in his morning mail an unexpected 
letter from a brother poet in England, praising his 
work, perhaps because of his natural volatility, 
Noel seemed entirely to have forgotten the storm of 
the night before. He read the letter aloud to her, 
putting rich emphasis upon the words of praise. 

“And mind you, Hilda,” he said, ‘‘this comes from 
the greatest lyric poet in England. It is the most 
important recognition I have ever received—my 
accolade. You can’t imagine what it means to me. 
Some day I must dedicate a book to Higbie.”’ 

He spent the morning writing and rewriting a 
letter of thanks. After lunch he dressed and went 
out, and he returned only in time to drive Hilda to 
the station to meet Mrs. Berry. 

At dinner that night Hilda was proud of him. 
When strangers were present he was always at his 
best, and she was vastly entertained as she watched 
the rapid change in her aunt’s attitude toward 
him. In her letters to Hilda she had always spoken 
of him as “‘your husband”’ or as “ Mr. Ives,” but by 
the middle of the evening he was calling her Auntie 
and she was calling him Noel. Hilda had often 
remarked that people liked to call him by his first 
name and that they quickly reached the point of 
doing so; and though this was in part due, she 
thought, to the beauty of the name itself, she be- 
lieved it was more due to his magnetism, and his 
friendliness. 
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In his cordiality to new acquaintances there was no 
artifice. His interests in things and people were 
sudden and violent. He had fallen in love with 
Hilda’s automobile, and now he fell in love with her 
aunt. Mrs. Berry, too, was absolutely genuine; but 
had she been a Machiavelli she could not have devised 
a plan to endear herself to him more rapidly than by 
asking him to read his poems aloud. 

And he could read superbly. When he read 
Shelley, Swinburne, or Rossetti, his voice seemed to 
add new glories to the lines, but to hear him at his 
best was to hear him read from the works of Noel 
Pemberton Ives. 

Hilda was touched at his apparent devotion to her 
aunt; he even neglected his work to make things 
pleasant for her. Besides going with them to con- 
certs and the theatre, he took Mrs. Berry to see the 
Queensboro Bridge at sunset, and to the Bronx Zoo 
and the Aquarium. 

It was at the latter place that Mrs. Berry experi- 
enced what was perhaps the greatest thrill her visit 
gave her; for there, before her very eyes, on the back 
of a long envelope, Noel wrote an entire poem to a 
little fish. Moreover, he dedicated the poem to her; 
and when, that evening, they returned to the apart- 
ment he typed it out for her and signed it. But 
Mrs. Berry preferred the envelope, with its swift 
pencillings and its corrections, because that revealed 
exactly how the thing was done. She wanted to 
show it in Maysville. 
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On the day of her departure, when her trunk was 
packed and her bag was standing in the hall, she sat 
for a few minutes in Hilda’s room. 

“Well, darling,’”’ she said, “‘I sincerely hope you 
appreciate the wonderful life you are leading here. 
It makes me think of the Brownings—you know how 
happy they were. To be the wife of a man of genius 
is one of the greatest privileges a woman can have. 
Look after him, Hilda—always be an inspiration to 
him. Think what Wordsworth’s wife was to him! 
You remember his, 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


“Yes, | remember,” Hilda said, and smiled faintly. 
XI 

A THREAT of snow was in the sky that afternoon 
and a cold wind was blowing. Hilda, who had worn 
a light coat, was chilly as she and Noel drove back 
from the station, so she got out at the house, leaving 
him to continue alone to the garage. 

At dinner time, two hours later, he had not re- 
turned, and she had nearly finished her meal when 
he came in. 

“What kept you, dear?” 

“IT looked in on Kathleen,” he told her. “I 
haven’t been near her in a long time, and I didn’t 
want her to feel hurt.’’ And as he took his place 
at table he went on, “I’m glad I did stop to see 
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her, too. She’s been awfully down-hearted, poor 
little thing!’ 

“What about?” 

“Oh,” he answered, ‘‘I guess she feels that her life’s 
pretty empty—and her alimony didn’t come. She 
had a driftwood fire going—lovely. Let us have a 
fire after dinner.” 

They did have one, but when he had sat by it with 
Hilda for a little while he rose and began to walk 
restlessly up and down the room. 

“We must get some driftwood,” he remarked. 
And a little later, ‘What we need in the hall is a 
grandfather’s clock—one of those nice old fellows, 
showing the phases of the moon. And, my God, how 
that corner shrieks for a settee! I don’t see how you 
can stand it.” 

“T can stand a good deal,” she said. 

Presently, saying he wanted to note down an idea 
for a poem, he went to his study, and she did not see 
him again that night. 

In his mail next morning was a request for an auto- 
graph. 

“This kind of thing means something,” he said, 
tossing the letter to Hilda across the table. ‘‘And 
Edwards writes that ‘Surcease’ has gone to the 
bindery. I’ll have copies in a few days. The edition 
is to be two thousand this time. They printed only 
fifteen hundred of ‘A City Symphony’, you know.” 

Her own mail, more voluminous than his, was of 
less agreeable character. It was the first of December 
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and as if the bills were not enough, there came a letter 
announcing that the Maysville and Hammondton 
Electric Railway Company, in which she was a 
bondholder, had gone into the hands of a receiver, 
and that the interest due in January could not be 
met. 

Her breakfast ceased to attract her after the 
reading of this communication, but she let Noel 
finish his before she told him. 

“It simply means,” she said, ‘‘that my income is 
reduced one thousand dollars.” 

““H’m,” he answered, “‘that’s too bad.” 

“Tsn’t it! And just near Christmas! I wouldn’t 
have had the courage to rent this apartment if I’d 
known.” 

“T suppose not.’”’ He took a turn upon the rug. 
“I’m going to take the car this afternoon if you’re 
not using it. Kathleen wants to look at some old 
furniture. It’s in a rather bad neighbourhood and 
she’s afraid to go alone.” 

“| wasn’t going to use it,”’ Hilda said. 

“Thanks, dear.’ He kissed her on the cheek. 

In the middle of the afternoon he went out, and a 
short time later, when Hilda, lying on her bed, was 
pondering her financial problems, and trying not to 
think of Kathleen Comly, the maid brought in a 
card. 

It was Donald Cooper. 

As she dressed, hurrying, she thought about 
Donald. It did not seem possible that she had ever 
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been engaged to him, yet less than a year had passed 
since she broke her engagement. If she had waited 
six months to marry Noel, as at first she planned to 
do, they would now have been married only a little 
while. Or even, she might not have married him at 
all. 

Poor Donald! She had not seen him since that 
night last spring when with averted face he left her 
house. Their meeting now, with that memory 
between them, would be a little bit embarrassing 
she thought—but not so embarrassing as it would be 
were he a different type of man. Donald would try 
to make things easy for her. In her haste to see him 
she found time, as she dressed, for an amused reflec- 
tion on the strangeness of the pleasure she was feeling 
at knowing he was here. 

It amused her, too, when she entered the room, 
to see him involuntarily smooth down his hair in 
back, where the removal of his hat had disarranged 
it. She smiled at the familiar gesture, thinking to 
herself, “We have no mirror in the hall yet.” 

Involuntary, too, was the welcoming gesture in 
which she gave him both her hands before sitting 
down to pour her questions at him—When had he 
arrived? How long was he going to stay? What 
had he been doing? 

In her eagerness she had not time to be embar- 
rassed, but every now and then, while they were 
exchanging news, she felt him glance at her ap- 
praisingly. 
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“Tm afraid I don’t look very well to-day,” she 
said, a little bit on the defensive. ‘‘Aunt Harriet has 
been visiting us—we’ve been keeping late hours; and 
we're just getting settled in this apartment. And, of 
course, I’ve been meeting all Noel’s friends, and that 
has kept me on the go, too.” 

“Yes, of course. Isn’t he at home? I had hoped 
to meet him.” 

“Tm so sorry,” she said. ‘‘He has gone out fora 
little while, and you must stay until he gets back.” 

He asked about her, and she told of the forth- 
coming book of poems—“‘dedicated to me,”’ she said 
proudly—of the praise Noel was receiving, of her 
hopes for him, of the people they knew, and their 


gayeties. 
“Tt all sounds ideal,” said Donald. ‘I’m so glad 
life is giving you so much.” There was profound 


conviction in his tone as he added: “And I know, 
Hilda, that wherever you go, no matter how clever 
the people are, you can hold your own. If people 
shouldn’t get on with you and admire you, that would 
just mean they were the wrong kind of people.” 

Hilda blushed, so pleasant did that earnest as- 
surance sound in her ears, and suddenly she became 
aware of a strong nostalgia for the pleasant tree- 
shaded streets of the town where she and Donald had 
grown up together. 

“New York is nice,” she said, “but the other day 
when we were motoring up in Westchester I got a 
whiff of burning autumn leaves and it made me 
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homesick. What fun we used to have on those 
picnics! And do you remember that Hallowe’en 
night when we toasted marshmallows around the 
bonfire and had a barn dance afterwards?” 

“Here! You mustn’t talk up Maysville too 
much,” he warned her, smiling, “‘or you'll interfere 
with my career. The company wants me to come 
down to New York and take charge of the general 
eastern agency, and I’m trying to learn to like the 
darn place.” 

“Oh, I hope you will! Noel and I will do every- 
thing we can to make things pleasant for you, and” — 
she laughed—“‘if you’re very good I’ll let you come 
sometimes and help me balance my bank book. 
That ought to make you feel at home.” 


~ Fine!” 
“It’s lucky for you you didn’t get here a couple of 
weeks ago,’”’ she told him. “I spent a whole day 


looking for an overdraft.” Then, feeling that per- 
haps she ought to make him understand why Noel 
had not helped her, she explained: ‘‘Poets don’t shine 
at arithmetic, you know.” 

“Did it balance?’ 

“T don’t know if you’d call it balancing—I found 
out where | was two hundred and eighty dollars 
short.”’ 

He smiled. 

“New York’s an expensive town, I guess.” 

“Yes, and I got some news from Maysville this 
morning that made me pretty blue. Did you know 


Se 
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the electric road had gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver?” 

“You still have those bonds?” 

“Tve always had them. Dad bought them when 
the company was organized.” 

“TI know. But the road’s been in bad shape for 
months. I thought surely you 2 

“How could I knowP”’ 

“Don’t you watch your investments?” 

“When I was out there,” she said, “I used to go 
into the bank and ask Mr. Clark about things, but 
since I’ve come here——’”’ 

“You ought to have a Mr. Clark in New York.” 

Hilda sighed. 

“1 wish you’d be my Mr. Clark, then.” 

“Tf you really mean that,” Donald said, “just 
give me a list of your securities and I’ll go over them 
with some friends of mine in Wall Street and make 
sure everything is all right.” 

“T’ll be awfully grateful if you will.” 

She rose and moved to her desk, where. Donald 
joined her, and for some time they sat there while 
he listed her securities. 

As he put the paper in his pocket he remarked, as 
if changing the subject, “This is a nice apartment.” 

“71 wouldn’t have taken it if | had known about 
those bonds,” she said. And again feeling that she 
must explain, she hastened to add: “You see, Noel 
is a genius, and his income is uncertain. He doesn’t 
understand these things, and it is my job to shield 
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him as much as I can from material annoyances, so 
he’ll be free to make the most of his gifts.” 

He nodded; then asked, ‘‘Do you still run an 
automobiler”’ 

“Yes; I’ve been worrying about that.” 

‘It’s one way to cut down,” he said. 


XII 


DONALD was about to leave, and Hilda was stand- 
ing with him in the hall, when Noel returned. 
Opening the door with his latchkey he stepped 
quickly in, and hardly noticing Hilda and her 
companion, spoke to someone outside. 

“Careful, now! Don’t bump it,” he warned, and 
a moment later there entered two men carrying a 
large piece of furniture. 

Hilda gasped. 

“Why, what ts it?” 

Then, perceiving that the piece of furniture was a 
settee, and realizing that it was something not now 
to be discussed, she introduced Donald to her hus- 
band. 

Noel was extremely cordial; she could always rely 
upon him to put his best foot forward with a stran- 
ger; but now, in addition to that amiable instinct of 
his, she felt that he was genuinely glad of the presence 
of a third person. 

“There!” he exclaimed, admiring the settee when 
the men had departed. ‘The instant I saw it I 
knew it was just the piece for this room. And it’s 
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a tremendous bargain—a case of grabbing it at once 
or losing it altogether.” 

She swallowed and was silent. 

“An exceptionally fine piece of Hepplewhite,” 
Noel hurried on. “Look at those slender legs! 
Look at the curve of that back! Why, it’s like a 
beautiful slipper, or a violin! And that silk is the 
original covering—shame it’s worn out. It’ll have 
to be reupholstered, of course. Damask, I should 
say, shouldn’t you, Mr. Cooper?” 

“Damaskr” repeated Donald, puzzled. “You 
mean like tablecloths? I’d prefer it the way it is.” 

There was a pause. Donald looked at his watch. 

“I’m sorry to go just as you come in,” he said, 
“but I’m late for an engagement.” gs 

Suddenly Noel seemed to have become gloomy. “a 

“Maybe I’ll see you some other time,” he said, 
helping the visitor into his overcoat. 

“Surely you will,’ Hilda put in. ‘“Donald’s 
going to move to New York.” And to Donald: 
“Do run in again before you leave.”’ 

As the door closed she turned, walked back to the 
living room, and, seating herself, looked up at her 
husband, who had followed her. 

““Noel,”’ she said in an even voice, “‘as at aol 
can get at it, life looks to you the way somebody 
else’s flower garden looks to a little child who is sure 
that all the flowers were put there just for him.” 

‘“‘T suppose that’s the bird you were engaged to?” 
said he. 
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“Tt is,” she returned succinctly, and resumed her 
theme. ‘“‘I told you a little while ago I’d had to 
borrow money to cover an overdraft. [told you we 
couldn’t afford a settee. [ told you 

“But that’s all arranged for,” he broke in. “We 
needn’t pay for two months.” 

“Only this morning,” she continued, without 
noticing the interruption, “I told you I had lost a lot 
of income—that we’d have to be frightfully careful. 
Yet here’s the settee, just the same... It’s as if I had 
never said a word.” 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk about it!’ he exclaimed, 
throwing up his arms impatiently. ‘‘I’ll write poems 
and pay for it.’ He turned away. 

“But don’t you see,’ she argued with a kind of 
steely patience, “that it isn’t going to help at all if 
you write poems—and buy things? It’s the butcher 
who ought to get the money.” 

“That’s an inspiring thought!’ he returned with 
his familiar little laugh. ‘Poems about pigs’ knuck- 
les, I supposer”’ 

“Tf you’d stop running around buying things,” 
she said, apparently unmoved, ‘‘you could make 
your poetry pay.” 

“Poetry pay!’ he sneered. ‘Why, to charge a 
man with making poetry pay is more insulting than 
to accuse him of marrying for money!” 

“IT know you didn’t marry me for money, Noel,”’ 
she said, “but the results are exactly the same as if 
you had.” 
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Belligerently he leaned, forward. 

“Let me tell you this,” he cried, ‘I haven’t the 
soul of a tradesman, or a fellow who works in a chain 
company, like this Donald of yours! I don’t care 
that for money—yours or anybody else’s!’’ He 
snapped his fingers. 

Hilda gave a cold laugh. 

“Oh, you’re ridiculous!” she said. “My mistake 
was that I ever took you seriously.” 

For an instant he glared savagely at her, then 
turning abruptly, he left the room, and a moment 
later she heard the front door slam_ behind 
him. 

Hilda rose and went to the hall closet. His hat, 
coat, and muffler were not there. That might mean 
that he had not gone to Kathleen Comly. She 
wondered where he had gone. Continuing down 
the hall, she paused at the kitchen to tell the 
maid that Mr. Ives would not be in for dinner, and 
that all she wanted was tea and toast, in her 
room. 

At two o’clock she was still awake, worrying, and 
at the same time chiding herself for worrying; but 
she could not help it. Where was he? Why had he 
not come backr Was it possible that he would not 
come back at all? She had never seen him so 
angry. How strange it would be if one’s husband 
were to walk out and not come back! Something 
more than an hour later, however, she heard him 
enter the apartment and go to his room. The first 
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faint signs of daylight were showing at the window 
when she fell asleep. 


XIII 


WHEN, about noon next day, she came out of her 
room, dazed and dull, he was gone again. 

She took a light breakfast, dressed, got her car and 
drove out to Inspiration Point, where she sat for a 
time looking up the Hudson; then she turned and 
made her way down town again, and, after putting 
the car up, went to the garage office ; and when half 
an hour later she started back to her apartment, 
it was with a receipted bill in full from the garage, 
the garage proprietor’s check for four hundred 
dollars and the information that second-hand cars 
weren’t bringing much just now. 

Reaching home, she went nervously to the kitchen 
and gave notice to the maid, who assured her she 
would be sorry to leave, because she had never be- 
fore worked for such a nice gentleman. 

Late in the afternoon Noel came in, and as he 
passed through the living room to his study, spoke 
to her stiffly. Presently the telephone rang and she 
was pleased to hear Donald’s voice. It was the only 
voice in New York she would have cared to hear. 
He had spent the morning, he told her, going over her 
investment list with his friends in Wall Street, and 
had several changes to recommend. 

“What I want to do,” he said, “‘is to see you safely 
out of everything in the least speculative. A woman 
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hasn’t any business to be in some of these things 
you're in. You must keep your principal safe even 
if you have to take less income.” 

Noel, hearing the telephone ring, had come from 
his study. 

“Who is it?” he interrupted. 

She told him. Then, into the instrument: “What 
was the last thing you said?” 

Donald repeated the remark. 

“Well, how will I get them to you?” she asked. 
“Can the broker send——”’ 

“What does he want?’ demanded Noel. 

Hilda put her hand over the mouthpiece. 

“Noel, please,” she said, “‘I can’t hear, and it’s 
important.” 

He turned and walked noisily up and down the 
room, and the moment she hung up the receiver, 
repeated his last question. 

“It’s some advice about my business affairs,’ she 
said. 

“Did you ask him for it?” 

yes. 

“H’m!” he muttered, and returned to his study. 
It was the last she saw of him that night. 

With Noel, next morning, it was as if nothing had 
happened; but these swift changes in him, which a 
few months ago she found astonishing, no longer 
impressed her. She knew what he was going to 
do—at least to the extent of knowing that he might 
do anything. Things had reached the point where 
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she felt that he was powerless to surprise her. Now. 
she was even grimly amused. 

“I suppose,” she thought, “that I’m meant to un- 
derstand I’ve been forgiven.” 

‘““My new book is due to-day,” he informed her 
brightly. ‘‘I’m having them send me extra copies to 
inscribe for friends.”’ 

“That’s nice.’ And after a pause: ‘I’m going to 
ask Donald Cooper up to dinner Friday night. If 
you want any parties, give them this month. Tillie’s 
leaving after Christmas.” 

“What for? I thought she liked us.” 

“T can’t afford to keep a maid.” 

“You mean to say you’ve let her go?” he de- 
manded. “Why, that’s perfectly ridiculous! Haven’t 
] just got a book out? And I’m getting down to 
work again.” 

“Tf you make enough money,” she told him, 
“we'll get another maid. All I know is, as things 
are now, I can’t swing it.” 

Angrily he rose from the table. 

“More of these damned domestic upheavals!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Always something to throw me off 
my work! I’ve been thinking lately that Nilla 
Payne is right—artists ought not to marry.” 

“T have no doubt,” said Hilda. 

When a little later an errand boy came with the 
package of books, she sent him to Noel in the study. 
A week earlier she too would have gone to the study, 
as eager as Noel himself to see his new volume, but 
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now she sat down in the living room with the morn- 
ing paper which he had left on the breakfast table. 
At noon he emerged, carrying copies of the book, 
wrapped for mailing. 

“T’m going to the post office,” he said. ‘‘Here’s 
yours’’—as his arms were full he let it fall into her 
lap—‘‘and I’ll stop and give Kathleen hers on the 
way out.” 

She heard him drop the books on the table near 
the front door in order to put on his overcoat; then, 
gathering them up, he went out. 

Like “‘A City Symphony”, “Surcease’” was a 
slender volume, printed on hand-made paper, prettily 
bound in buff. Hilda opened it at random, glanced 
at a few pages, then turned to the dedication. 

Only that morning at breakfast she had reflected 
that Noel could never again surprise her, but now, as 
she looked at the book, she found she was mistaken, 
for the dedication to herself, which he had written 
and shown her in October, was not there; instead, 
the book was dedicated to the British poet, Higbie, 
whom he had never met. And it was at the moment 
of Hilda’s making this discovery that there died in 
her, as definitely as a man-dies when his heart has 
given its final beat, the last poor remnants of her 
love. 

She turned to the first poem, ‘‘Surcease,”’ which 
gave the book its name, and reread it with a sort of 
curiosity. It had a quality fine and philosophical. 
How could any one like Noel write such a poem? 
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She expected him home to lunch, but he did not 
come, and it was late in the afternoon, and dark, 
when he arrived. The moment she saw him she 
knew that he was in a rage. Flinging his hat and 
overcoat upon the new settee, he confronted her. 

“So,” he said savagely, ‘“‘you’ve sold the car— 
without consulting me!” 

She nodded. 

“Why didn’t you speak to me about it first?” 

“You wouldn’t listen.” 

“Rot! You never tried to speak to me about it! 
Hilda, you have subjected me to an unendurable 
humiliation! Kathleen had asked me to take her up 
to the Hispanic Museum, and | promised I would, 
and when we went to the garage to get it—imagine! 
“Your wife sold the car yesterday,’ he said—and he 
looked at Kathleen and laughed!” 

“And did you take her to the Hispanic Museum?” 

She spoke so calmly that Noel accepted the 
question in good faith. 

“Take her?” he repeated. ‘‘How was I to take 
hens 

“Why didn’t you write a poem,” she asked, ‘‘and 
hire a hackr”’ 

He stood there for a moment, staring at her as if 
stupefied; then without a word he turned and left 
the room and the apartment. 

“He has gone down to Kathleen again,” she 
thought indifferently, observing that this time he 
had left his hat and coat on the settee. 
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A little later, as she sat alone at dinner, she re- 
flected on the strangeness of her life. Until she was 
married she had never known loneliness, yet now she 
wondered if a person alone upon a mountain top or 
in the desert could feel more forsaken, more deso- 
late, than she. It was not that she missed Noel; on 
the contrary, she was relieved that he was absent, 
and the thought of his returning was oppressive 
to her. Yet she was lonely—vaguely and terribly 
lonely—filled with a feeling that life was nothing 
but a hideous echoing emptiness. 

After going to bed she read a book, but about 
midnight, feeling cold, and disturbed by the inces- 
sant rattling of her windows, she got up, went to the 
curiously silent kitchen and made herself a cup of 
chocolate. 

“‘He’s still down there with her,” she thought, 
‘and it’s very late, and | don’t know what is going on, 
and | don’t care.” 

She went back to her bed and fell asleep. 


XIV 


IN THE morning she heard him coughing in the 
next room, and when at noon he failed to get up she 
went to his door. 

“1 don’t want any breakfast,” he said, “‘I feel ill.” 

He looked ill, and as he kept on coughing, she 
telephoned for the doctor. 

“How long has this cold been coming on?” the 
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doctor asked her gravely, after having made his 
examination. 

“It started just this morning.” 

“‘How did he catch itP” 

“He went out last night, and I’m afraid he wasn’t 
warmly dressed. Wait—lI’ll ask him.” 

And when she did so—“I walked up through the 
park,” said Noel sullenly. “Alone.” 

“Without a hat or coat?” 

He nodded. 

She returned to the hall. 

“‘That’s it,” she told the doctor. 

“Keep him quiet and watch his temperature,” he 
ordered as he went out. ‘‘Don’t let him get up. 
If there’s any change, telephone me.” 

Several times during the night Hilda looked in at 
her husband, and always he seemed to be asleep. 
In the early hours of the morning she dozed off, but 
was awakened by a sound in the hall, and opening 
her eyes saw that the light was on. 

“Noel!” she cried, leaping from her bed?) i 
told you the doctor said you were not to get up!” 

His answer terrified her. Throwing his arms wide, 
he declaimed: 

“Behold me! Boreas, the cold North Wind!” 

He was in pajamas and his feet were bare. . 
“Noel! What’s the matter?’ As she took him 
by the shoulder she could feel the burning heat of 

his body through the thin silk. 
_ But his answer now was slightly reassuring. He 
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smiled as if sleepy and said, “Oh, nothing. I couldn’t 
sleep. I wanted to write. I guess I was dreaming.” 

She rushed him to bed, put a hot-water bottle at 
his feet and telephoned the doctor; and for the next 
two days and nights she took entire care of him. 
But on the morning of the third day the doctor in- 
tervened. 

“You’re all worn out,” he said. “I’m going to 
send for a couple of nurses.”’ 

Hilda agreed to a night nurse though she insisted 
upon continuing to take the day shift. 

“You're giving him splendid care,” the physician 
told her, ‘“‘but I don’t want you for a patient, too.” 
That night, after the nurse arrived, he made his 
second call, and finding Hilda lying sleepless on her 
bed, kept awake by her exhaustion, gave her a 
sedative. 

Next morning she took up her task with renewed 
courage, and when that afternoon Donald tele- 
phoned, and learned from her of Noel’s illness, he 
came immediately to the house. In the days that 
followed his visits were as regular as those of the 
doctor, and almost as inevitably as the doctor ar- 
rived carrying his case, Donald would arrive carry- 
ing some delicacy either for Noel or for Hilda. He 
had a way of coming in at meal-times and sitting with 
her while she ate, and on these occasions she was 
gratefully aware of his efforts not only to tempt her 
appetite but to divert her mind. 

Even her meals were seldom free from interrup- 
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tion. As Noel’s voice was weak, she had supplied 
him a bell with which to summon her in her brief 
periods of absence, and the bell was never long idle. 
When, sitting in the dining room, she heard it, she 
would rise immediately and start down the hall, but 
she was never able to reach his room before the bell 
rang a second time. 

The doctor always spoke encouragingly of Noel’s 
condition, and Donald, too, preserved an indefatiga- 
ble optimism ; but when, after two weeks, Noel seemed 
to her to be visibly failing, she became suspicious and 
took to questioning the nurse. 

“Oh, your husband’ll be fine as silk in another 
couple of weeks, I’m sure,” the older woman said. 
But a few days later her tone was less sanguine. 

“There’s no use denying he’s a very sick man,” 
she admitted. ‘‘He’s young, though—that’s in his 
favour.” 

She felt that this time the nurse had spoken 
honestly, and her alarm grew as she began to realize 
that Donald and the doctor held frequent conferences 
which would terminate abruptly when she entered the 
living room. Both men were poor dissemblers, and 
to Hilda there was something almost amusing in the 
sudden garrulousness with which they would greet 
her. Garrulousness was so foreign to them both. 

She did not sleep well and was afraid to resort too 
frequently to sedatives. When Noel coughed in the: 
next room, or the nurse moved about, she would 
wake up and listen, frightened. 
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“Tl have only coffee and toast,’ she said to 
Tillie one morning when, tired and aching from a 
restless night, she came in to breakfast. 

Tillie brought the coffee and toast, and as she set 
them down announced that she would like to leave 
that afternoon. 

“It won’t make no difference to you,” she in- 
formed Hilda, “I’m leavin’ so soon anyway. 
That trained nurse, she messes up my kitchen some- 
thing dreadful.” 

Hilda was too tired for tears, and in any case 
tears would have been wasted on Tillie. 

However, the kind of treatment Tillie needed, 
whatever it was, Donald provided; for on hearing 
the story, he went immediately to the kitchen, and 
when after a brief visit there he came back, he 
announced that Tillie would be glad to stay as long 
as she was needed. 

Now and then, as she sat by Noel’s bed, Hilda 
would attempt to rouse him from his gloomy lethargy. 

“Some lovely letters about your new book have 
come,” she said one day, “‘and several nice reviews.”’ 

“About time!’ he muttered. 

‘Would you like to hear what they sayP”’ 

Shaking his head, he wrinkled his nose scornfully. 

“Critics—pooh! Little, self-important people who 
talk down to you.” 

She tried another topic. 

“Kathleen Comly often telephones. Would you 
like to see her?” 
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He turned his head and closed his eyes. 

“Send her away. She makes me sick.” 

In one of her Aunt Harriet’s frequent letters of 
inquiry for Noel, she asked if “Surcease’”’ had yet 
been published, and Hilda, realizing that Noel must 
have failed to send the promised book, went for a 
copy to the study, making her first visit to the little 
room in several weeks. 

As she took up the book her eye caught some words 
scribbled in her husband’s careless writing on a sheet 
of paper that lay upon the blotting pad: 


Behold me! Boreas, the cold North Wind! 


She glanced down the page, with its scattering 
notation of uncompleted thoughts and rhythms, and 
could gather something of what evidently was a 
contemplated poem. 

Boreas the North Wind seemed to be arguing that 
he was not cruel, as men averred, but merciful, 
numbing the pain of those who suffered, drawing 
over them a snowy coverlet, sheathing them in a 
protective armour of ice. 

One fragment read, 


——my icy arms embrace 


And another, 


my passionate caress 
Is freighted with a frigid tenderness 
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At the bottom of the page was the key to the idea— 
another broken couplet with which he had evidently 
intended to end the poem: 


ye who weep; 
My lips are bitter, but their kiss spells sleep. 


Now she understood what had been in his mind 
when he spoke to her that night in the hall. Half 
delirious, he had been thinking of this poem, and 
against the doctor’s orders had got up in the night 
to make these notes. 

Behold me! Boreas As she read again the 
opening line she sensed a kinship between Noel and 
the North Wind of which he wrote, a driving force, 
turbulent, relentless. 

The lines lingered with her, calling up a picture 
of Noel, hatless and coatless, struggling against the 
wintry gale. Such folly! His lifein danger! What 
had made him do that insane thing? She could 
not help remembering that it was something she had 
said: ‘‘Write a poem and hire a hack.”’ How could 
she have said such a thingr It was bad-tempered, 
vulgar. She had tried to be patient, but she should 
have been more patient still. Could it with any jus- 
tice be contended that his illness was her fault? 

That night the doctor ceased to dissemble, telling 
her frankly that her husband’s condition was pre- 
carious and that the crisis was but a few hours dis- 
tant, and Hilda, leaving the two men in the living 
room, went immediately to Noel and took her place 
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by his bed, her heart filled with pity for him, her 
mind a welter of self-extenuation and self-reproach. 

After a time he opened his eyes. 

“They can’t fool me,” he said in a weak voice. 

She tried to interject a protest, but he went on. 

‘Keats died young.” He spoke with such evident 
effort that she was afraid to interrupt, “You've 
tried to understand me. You haven’t been half 
bad.”’ He closed his eyes and was silent for a 
while; then without opening them, whispered: “That 
bronze tablet.” 

She remembered what he had said that day: 
“Here he lived with Hilda, his inspiration,” and there 
came to her with an almost suffocating poignance a 
thousand memories of those first few weeks when 
they were happy. 

With one hand she tenderly smoothed the hair 
back from his forehead, and was bending over to kiss 
him when again he opened his eyes, and the ex- 
pression of them now was so changed that it startled 
and arrested her. The drowsy look had gone out of 
them; they were keen, alive, critical. She had 
learned to be afraid of that expression. 

“My dear,” he whispered, as involuntarily she 
drew back, “‘your neck is too thin.” And he sank 
into a slumber from which he never awakened. 


XV 


“It’s disgraceful!’ protested Mrs. Berry, after 
having listened to her niece’s declaration. 
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She was in her sitting room, upstairs, where Hilda 
had found her, and one of the rockers of her chair 
was squeaking steadily as she swayed nervously 
back and forth. 

“Here you are a widow of only a few months,” 
she went on, “and you aren’t in mourning, and you 
yourself admit you’ve gained ten pounds since 
you came back to Maysville, and now to cap the 
climax you come and tell me a thing like this!” 

“Tl never be happy without him, Auntie.” 

“And Donald!’ went on Mrs. Berry. “I’m 
surprised at him! He ought to be ashamed of him- 
self—already courting you so openly—in this little 
town. I don’t see how you can do such a thing! 
Doesn’t your conscience trouble your” 

“Not one little bit,” said Hilda. 

Mrs. Berry gave a hopeless sigh. 

“Tt’s more than I can understand,” she said, 
“how a girl who has been the wife of a fascinating 
man of genius could be so callous as to get engaged 
again in this short time—and to an ordinary, com- 
monplace business man; a man she’s known all her 
life!’ She threw up her hands, exclaiming: “Oh, 
what’s the use of talking!” 

“Auntie dear,” said Hilda, “I don’t want you to 
think I don’t appreciate your advice, but I’m in love, 
and that’s something nobody can regulate.” 


THE ENGLISHMAN 


But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman! 
Hurrah 
For the true-born Englishman! 
—Bab Ballads. 


Y FRIEND Seymour is a thin wiry English- 
M man with sparse sandy hair and a luxuriant 
growth of initials. His voice is mellow, his 
pronunciation crisp, but he speaks as little as possible, 
for he is shy, and thinks himself uninteresting. He 
does not in the least resemble the “‘stage English- 
men’’ we sometimes see in the United States, yet he 
is as British as Fleet Street in a fog. For many 
years his home has been a Central American planta- 
tion, richly productive of such tropical crops as 
reptiles, fevers, bananas, and ennui. When fever 
and ennui reach out too eagerly for Seymour, he emu- 
lates his bananas—boards the steamer and comes up 
to New York. 

Though his visits seem casual, and though he speaks 
about them as if they were, I realize as I look back 
over the eighteen years they cover, that he came up 
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every second spring—except, of course, during the 
Great War, when he was otherwise engaged. 

It is surprising, in view of our long friendship, that 
I know so little of his life. My information is like 
a patchwork quilt made up of little scraps he has let 
drop from time to time. I have, for instance, a 
photograph of his house and his dog, and another 
of an enormous snake he killed. I know that his 
sister married an admiral who distinguished himself 
in the Great War, and I have heard him quote so- 
phisticated maxims laid down for his guidance by 
his guardian, a famous sporting peer who died a 
dozen years ago. I know, too, that he was educated 
for the army, that he served in India, Egypt, South 
Africa, and elsewhere, and resigned his captain’s 
commission in the lancers because it cost too much to 
keep it up. He then came to New York, where I 
first met him, and went next year to the banana plan- 
tation, the size of which he has greatly increased. 
In the winter of 1914 he rejoined the British army, 
going directly to France, but within four months was 
retired by a machine-gun bullet which passed through 
both his legs. I have a clipping from the London 
Times which, in mentioning his retirement, adds to 
his name the letters, D. S. O. 

When Seymour arrives for a vacation in New York 
we follow a regular routine. At the pier | meet him 
—in the old days it was a hansom, now it is a taxi— 
and as we drive toward the club I extract laconic 
mention of the railroad he is building back into the 
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jungle, the number of grains of quinine he is now 
taking, the impending revolution, the pretty wo- 
man on the ship, and the murder of his neighbours 
by their native workmen. Even with so old a 
friend as I am, he is a conversational pecan—he 
must be attacked with a nut-pick of interrogation. 
At the club I sit in his room watching him unpack 
a battered, label-covered, sole-leather trunk, one of 
the badges of his race, and observing the utter 
abandonment with which he revels in “all modern 
improvements’—porcelain tub, electric light, stiff 
white shirt and collar, and the dinner suit he 
hasn’t worn since the last time he came north. 
Then, when he has dressed and been assured re- 
peatedly that his trousers do hang well and that his 
collar does fit, we wander out of doors, turn the 
corner, and stroll down Fifth Avenue, speaking of the 
new buildings and the trimness of the women’s 
costumes. Presently we reach one of those French 
restaurants where persons who wish to dine well, 
surrounded by a sort of elegant vulgarity, are wont 
to gather—in the old days it was Martin’s; there has 
never been another place we liked so well—and here, 
by means of an excessive bribe given a spidery head 
waiter, we secure an advantageous table whence we 
may observe the other diners. 

The warm light, the gaudy decorations, the 
effective scents and costumes of the women, the 
well-cooked dinner, the loud talk, and the clamour of 
the orchestra—the whole bizarre effect fills Seymour 
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with a strange contentment, a sort of exhilarated 
reverence. He says something about its being good 
to be “back in God’s country,” and though he says 
it in his normal, well-bred voice, I know, in some 
occult way, that he has spoken with feeling. Of 
course I don’t dispute the statement. Which of us 
might not confuse God’s with Mammon’s after 
living long on a tropical plantation? 

My story, if, indeed, it is a story, deals with a 
_ conversation between Seymour and a man to whom 
I introduced him as we took our coffee after dinner, 
the last time he was here. 

The other man is an American—a thriving sprig 
of young Iowa, grafted (and grafting, if you like) on 
the ancient tree of New York commerce. He is 
massive. His thick, short-cropped hair is parted 
in the middle; likewise his name—Jack C. Maule. 
Though he has the usual allotment of eyes, they are 
not conventional in their proportions; set in the broad 
expanse of his fat, vigorous face, they suggest the 
little optics of a self-contented elephant. But any 
feature must seem relatively small on such a physi- 
ognomy. His mouth, for instance: | never see him 
without marvelling that so vast a quantity of con- 
versation can be discharged through such an in- 
sufficient vent. If ever mortal was designed by 
nature to fill a certain niche in life, Maule was cut out 
to beasalesman. He has a most aggressive manner; 
he is an arm-waver, a table-pounder, possessing, as 
he would put it, guts, pep, punch. 
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Maule, who was dining at the other side of the 
room, rose and came across to speak with me because 
of business—he sells advertising space in street-cars, 
and has long had the company with which | am con- 
nected marked for his prey. Through his frequent 
calls in search of business I had come to be acquainted 
with him in a sort of way; indeed, his exaggerated 
‘‘personality’’, as I have heard him call it, has a 
horrid fascination for me, so I introduced him to 
Seymour and invited him to sit with us for coffee. 

“‘T saw you eating over here,”’ he remarked, drop- 
ping his great bulk into a chair, ‘and I figured you 
must be out lookin’ round for me. I s’pose you’ve 
got that contract ready for me in your pocket?” 
This was persiflage—I had repeatedly assured him 
that we would not advertise in street-cars. 

“See that man I got over there?”’ he continued. 
“That’s Thomas F. Riley, third vice-president of the 
Federal Food Company. He’s in pretty bad shape, 
too. 1 been showin’ him the town since yesterday 
afternoon.” He grinned. “Kind of a windup toa 
contract I just closed with him. A little matter of 
forty-seven thousand dollars.” 

“Advertising,” I explained to Seymour. 

“Ah,” said he. 

“1 been soliciting the Federal Food neon lon- 
gern I have you,’ Maule continued. “Damn if I 
don’t think I called on Riley fifty times before | 
could interest him. But you see I always get ’em in 
the end—as the undertaker said to the fellow. 
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“Riley was a problem in psychology.” Maule pro- 
nounced the last word with evident relish. ‘I’ve 
stood by his desk ten and fifteen minutes at a time, 
shooting my stuff, without his ever looking up or 
opening his trap, but I always figured I had his 
number. The psychology of those guys that treat 
you rough is that they need to be treated rough 
themselves. 

“One time he had the kid in the hall tell me he was 
out, but I knew the catch on the gate, and I walked by 
the kid and into Riley’s office. Sore! You oughta 
seen him! He buzzed for the kid and started to bawl 
him out but I didn’t let him get away with it. 
‘Mr. Riley,’ says I, ‘you oughta know a kid couldn’t 
stop me.’—‘] haven’t got time to talk to you!’ says 
he.—‘ Well, you better make time,’ says I, ‘because | 
might get tired a coming around here doing mis- 
sionary work.’—‘Listen,’ says he, ‘will you get out 
now or wait till I have you thrown out?’—‘Mer’ 
I says. ‘Oh, I’ll wait? And when I’d stood there 
awhile without him making a move, I says to him: 
‘Look-a-here, Mr. Riley; I weigh two-forty, mostly 
bone and muscle; maybe you could get some husky 
from the factory that could throw me out, or maybe 
you couldn’t. And even if you could, just consider 
what this place would look like by the time I was 
out! 

“Now, Mr. Riley,’ says I, ‘whata you say we get 
down to common sense on this proposition? I’ma 
busy man and so are you, but I’m willing to give some 
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of my time to explaining our street-car advertising 
system, embracing thirty-one cities, if you'll give 
some of your time to listening.’ He didn’t answer or 
look up, but I knew I had him licked, and I went on 
and unloaded my line. ‘Mr. Riley,’ says I, ‘every 
housewife in every town uses the street-cars every 
day. If your ad’s there she’s got to see it,’ and so 
forth and so on until I was through. “Good day, 
Mr. Riley,’ I says. ‘Thank you for your attention. 
Think it over! And say, you oughta seen the face 
on the kid at the gate when | went out!” 

] had surmised that to Seymour the type so well 
exemplified in Maule would be a curiosity, but | had 
not realized how profoundly it would interest him. 
While Maule spoke my friend’s pale blue eyes were 
fixed upon him with an absorbed attention that 
struck me, somehow, as a little wistful, and now, in 
what was for him nothing less than a great burst of 
enthusiasm, he ejaculated: 

nh say! 7 

Maule must have sensed the tribute. 

“You get the psychological dope?” he asked, ad- 
dressing himself directly to Seymour. 

“Dope?” 

I put in a word of explanation, and Maule con- 
tinued: ; 
“With a bird like that, the dope is to blackjack 
him first, and then help him get up and dust off his 
clothes. Next time he’ll be ready to listen. I 
called on Riley a couple a weeks later and, say!—I 
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was scared he’d kiss me! ‘Look-a-here, Maule,’ he 
says, ‘you’re a nice fellow and I’d like to give you 
some business—honest to God I would—but our 
advertising appropriation’s limited, and if we spend 
any more I gotta sell the idea to our boarda directors. 
And believe me,’ he says, ‘you wouldn’t think there 
was much chance if you was to go in and see that 
bunch of old frosty-faced guys sitting around a table 
waiting for the gold-pieces to be served.’ 

“That give me just the opening I was looking for. 
‘Riley,’ I says, ‘lead me to it! One crack at that 
boarda directors is all | want!’ 

“Well, sir, he did!”’ Maule brought his hamlike 
fist down upon the table with a force that made the 
cups dance. “The board meeting was yesterday 
morning. Riley took me in and introduced me, and 
I stood up and told ’em just where they got off. 
‘Gen’l’mun,’ | says, ‘the time has come when you 
must recognize that street-car advertising is the one 
best bet! Every housewife in every town uses the 
cars every day. If your ad’s there she’s got to see 
it! And every day, gen’l’mun, she 7s seeing the ads 
of your competitors, notably the Nut-O Company, 
who use our entire system, embracing thirty-one 
cities.’ Well, I went on like that till I saw I had ’em 
impressed. Then I sprung my scheme. I’d had a 
series a high-art car-cards prepared in advance, 
showing my dope on the way they’d ought to ad- 
_ vertise their new product—Krisp Kernel Korn they 
call it—spelled with three k’s. The first card showed 
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a peach of a girl, smiling out of the picture, with a 
poem underneath that run: 


“This is the fair Miss Lucy Green, 
As sweet a maid as e’er was seen. 
When asked what she will eat to-day, 
She says: ‘I’ll have some K K K’ 


“There was nothing on the card except the initials 
—K K K—to show what it advertised. That was 
to stir up public curiosity. I explained the psy- 
chology of it to the board, and they caught it pretty 
quick. The second card was to come out in the cars 
two weeks after the first one. By that time the 
public would be wild to know what K K K meant. 
This time we showed the same peach girl with her 
arms full a Krisp Kernel Korn packages. The poem 
underneath went: 


“Miss Lucy Green, so bright and gay, 
Would have you know that K K K, 
On which she breakfasts every morn, 
Is this alone: Krisp Kernel Korn! 


“Under the poem it said: ‘Best of Breakfast 
Foods—At all Grocers—Five Cents the Package.’ 
Whole thing’s my own idea, except, acourse, I didn’t 
write the poems. We got a young fellow in the office 
that’s a reg’lar genius at poetry. But just take the 
way I said ‘Five cents the package.’ That word the 
gives tone. It’s different. 
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“Well, to make a long story short, the stuff got 
over big. What between the car-cards and the 
punch I put in my talk, I stampeded ’em into au- 
thorizing the appropriation without me leaving the 
room.” 

“Played, indeed!”’ exclaimed Seymour in a tone of 
well-bred enthusiasm reminiscent of the cricket field. 

“This advertising game makes me think a when 
I was in the army in France,’ Maule went on. “I 
wouldn’t wanta go through it again, believe me, but 
commanding troops is damn good training for sales- 
manship. It’s a question a personality. You gotta 
sell yourself to the men just like you gotta sell your- 
self to a customer. The basic principle’s the same 
whether you’re up against a boarda directors or 
barbed wire.”’ 

“By jove, I suppose it is,” said Seymour. And 
he added: ‘‘Nasty stuff, wire. The moment | heard 
of their using it I was jolly certain it wasn’t to be a 
gentleman’s war.”’ 

“You take it from me,” said Maule, “there never 
was such a thing as a gentleman’s war.” 

But at that Seymour politely demurred. 

“‘Can’t agree with you there,” he said. “‘If one’s 
own attitude is sporting and the enemy’s attitude 
is sporting, why shouldn’t there ber” 

“That’s the popular romantic bunk,” Maule an- 
swered, “but there’s nothing toit. I’m not talking 
theory. I’m talking war as it is.” 

“But,” Seymour mildly objected, “in point of 
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fact, Mr. Maule, all the wars I’ve seen, except the 
last, have been quite decent—quite.” 

A dazed expression came into Maule’s face. 

“ All the wars?” he slowly repeated. ‘‘All the 
wars you've ever seen?” 

Seymour tilted his head and gravely weighed the 
question. 

“Certainly all but one,” he said. ‘‘I might make 
an exception of the Egyptian campaign of ’ninety- 
eight. Kitchener was a great martinet, y know— 
most unpopular—and the dervishes were morbidly 
afraid of the lance. Our Irish thoroughbreds could 
invariably run the beggars down and when it came 
to that | thought it a bit thick—too much like pig- 
sticking in the Punjab. But as for the South African 
war, it was thoroughly a matter between gentlemen. 
The Boers were at first frightfully annoying, but we 
respected them and they us. Or take Somaliland 
in nineteen-three. The Mad Mullah and his crew 
were a very decent lot, for natives. But I must say 
that of all the natives I’ve fought I prefer the 
Afridis. Perfectly ripping fighters, but quite gentle- 
men.” 

Fixed upon my friend’s face, Maule’s little eyes 
looked actually large. 

“T don’t just place the Afridis,”’ he said. 

“Warlike tribesmen south of Peshawar.” 

“IndiaP” 

Seymour nodded. “Really,” he said, ‘‘I exagger- 
ate when I term that expedition a war. Toa man 
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who has led troops against barbed-wire and machine- 
guns, as you have, it would have seemed the merest 
skirmishing.” 

“Mer” exclaimed Maule. ‘“‘You got me wrong! 
I never led troops against machine-guns. Hell, no! 
I was talking about handling barbed-wire. That 
was all the experience I had with the lousy stuff. 
I was lieutenant, quartermaster corps. I built a 
stockade around a prison camp.” 

“Ah, yes; well, admirable as barbed-wire is for the 
enclosure of prison camps, I contend that it ruined 
civilized warfare by eliminating the horse. I saw 
that at once when | got to France, and | * 

“You were in France, too?” 

“For a short time only. But long enough to 
reach the conclusion that the Hun is no sportsman.” 
(He pronounced “‘Hun”’ as if it were “‘hen’’.) 

The mention of the Afridis had touched Maule’s 


imagination. 
“Tell us about India,” he urged, leaning forward 
on his elbows. ‘‘I’ve read a lot a Kipling’s stories. 


Lord, what a fortune that man could ’a’ made as an 
advertising copy-writer! Would you say he gave a 
good picture a the life out therer”’ 

“‘Admirable. You read Kipling—that’s the way.” 

But Maule was not to be put off. 

“Oh, come on,” he persisted, “give us just a 
notion.” 

Seymour looked vaguely about the room. 

“Oh,” he said with a little sigh, “India’s dem’d 
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big, y’know. Mountains, plains, natives, caste, 
heat—all that sort of thing.” 

“Hunting?” 

“Quail to elephants.” 

“Elephantsr Have you ever re 

“No, no,” interrupted the Briton hastily, “never 
got an elephant.” He did not mention that an 
elephant had almost gotten him. 

“Tigers?’ Maule suggested. 

“Fullof “em.” 

“Ever hunted them?” 

“All our chaps did.” 

“Get any yourself?” 

“A few.” 

In the expression of Maule’s face I seemed to read 
his wonder that a man should have shot tigers and 
failed to advertise it in the street-cars. 

“How do you hunt tigers?” he asked. 

“YT should recommend a double-barrelled four- 
fifty express rifle, although——” 

“No, I mean just how do they do it? Do they al- 
ways hunt from the backs of elephants?” 

“That’s in the big swanky hunts,’ the other 
answered. “The rajahs do it, and the P. of W., and 
other distinguished visitors. It’s rather dull.” 

“Dull!” repeated Maule. ‘It doesn’t look so 
darn dull in pictures—tigers climbing right up. the 
side of the elephant!” 

“One couldn’t very well miss at that range, I 
mean to say.” 
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“Well, how else do they do it?” 

“First off,” Seymour explained, “your shikari— 
native hunter-chap—tells you where there is one.” 

“How does he know?” 

“Because a goat or a man disappears from a vil- 
lage. The shzkari tracks the beast and finds where 
he takes water, and you go before dark and climb a 
tree and wait for the tiger to pass. One gets fright- 
fully stiff up there, and perhaps the beast doesn’t 
come at all.” 

Maule nodded eagerly. 

“But if luck’s with you—well, along he comes, and 
you get your shot, and—and there you are.”’ Sey- 
mour seemed to think that he had finished. As one 
who rests after exertion he heaved a sigh and lit a 
cigarette. 

“But with the shadows and all mightn’t you miss?” 
persisted Maule. 

“Yes, sometimes it is difficult to get a clean 
shot. But if the beast is bleeding profusely it’s 
easy to track him.” 

““You mean to say you come down out of the tree 
and go after a wounded tiger—in the darkr” 

“Preferably by moonlight.” 

“Tord!” exclaimed Maule. “I don’t want any of 
that in mine!” 

“Oh, there’s comparatively little danger,” Sey- 
mour said. “You see, one knows what a wounded 
tiger will do.”’ 

“What will he dor” 
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“He'll go on a bit, and then if he hears you coming 
he’ll wait for you.” 

Maule laughed. “And I s’pose that’s not dan- 
gerous or anything?”’ 

“There’s some element of risk, to be sure,” said 
Seymour, ‘‘but given reasonably favourable con- 
ditions it is slight. J mean to say one can pretty 
well count on a tiger.” 

Again he seemed to think he had finished, and 
again Maule seemed to think not. 

“All right,’ he said, “‘he waits for you—what 
then | 

Seymour’s eyes roved slowly round the room. 

“Really, there’s nothing more to it,” he said. 
“You come up, and the tiger crouches and springs— 
roars, y know—and you pot him.” 


’ 


Presently Seymour and | left the restaurant and 
moved in the direction of Broadway. 

‘“‘Not quite so fast, old chap, if you don’t mind,” 
he said, taking me by the arm. “The left leg’s 
right as rain, but the other’s a wee bit stiff at first 
when I’ve been sitting.”” We walked on slowly. 

“Remarkable person, Maule,” he said. 

“He’s a type,” said I. 

“Rah-ther!”” declared Seymour. ‘‘Must have 
nerves of steel. Why, d’y know it would absolutely 
terrify me to go before a board of directors like 
that.” 


THE SIEK HAT 


HEN Adolphus Blagdon appeared in his 
W wife’s room for inspection, before going to 
the wedding, he was wearing a silk hat. 

The hat itself was not extraordinary save as all 
silk hats are. It was one of Frisby’s latest block; 
it shone superbly; it was new. In these things it was 
like a thousand other hats, but there was one fact of 
great significance about it: it was the first silk hat 
that Blagdon ever owned. Yet, as you may remem- 
ber, Blagdon had reached the age of fifty and had 
attained the apex of his monstrous wealth and power. 

The power, of course, emanated from proprietor- 
ship over the continent-embracing string of sensa- 
tional daily journals known as the Blagdon papers; 
the wealth came largely from the same source; the 
fifty years had piled up naturally as years will; but 
the silk hat was his wife’s achievement—the crown 
of a decade’s patient effort on the part of that persist- 
ent little lady. 

“Dolph,” she had said to him a few days before. 
“Haven't I always helped you with your politicians 
and reformers and labour leaders and such?” 

“You have,” he admitted apprehensively. 

“Didn’t I go South last winter with the Sweeneys 
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and Markoes—wives and all—just to play your 
gamer” 

He nodded. 

“‘Haven’t I done it for years—in Los Angeles when 
you were building up the ‘Sentinel’, and Denver after 
you bought the ‘Beacon’, and Butte and Cincinnati 
and Washington and all along the line, wherever 
we ve had to live?” 

“Acknowledged.” 

“‘Hasn’t my dope always been pretty good?” 

“What are you working up to, LettyP”’ 

She handed him a wedding invitation. 

“Ts that all?” he said, plainly relieved. ‘Is it 
only that you want me to go with your”’ 

LOSE 

“From the way you came at me, | thought it was 
going to be worse.” 

wYou ll gor 

Pures | 

She looked at him fixedly for a moment, then said: 

“You understand, of course, that you’ve got to 
wear a silk hat.” 

» Letty!’ 

ad OS Pi: 

“T thought we were all through with that non- 
sense.” 

“No, Dolph. I’m not going there by myself—to 
get snubbed. This time you’ve got to come through. 
Out West they understand those old slouch hats of 
yours; in Washington they pass as statesmanlike; in 
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Cincinnati people put up with them because they 
thought you were a genius or something; but in 
New York they’re used to geniuses and expect them 
to be like everybody else. This wedding is one of the 
places where silk hats are expected.” 

For Blagdon here was a dilemma. In the past he 
had managed to put her off, but he felt now, because 
of her intensity, that the old excuses would suffice 
no longer. 

“Do you know why the De Willoughby Joneses 
invited us?” he asked. 

“Mrs. De Willoughby Jones and her daughter 
came down to my Girls’ Club a couple of weeks ago,” 
she returned, ‘and I laid myself out to be nice to 
them. Mrs. Jones is a trustee of the Blankley 
School and I’m dead set on Claire’s going there next 
year.” 

“You think they invited us because you were nice 
to Mrs. Jones?’ One corner of Blagdcn’s mouth 
turned up ina cynic’s smile. ‘Well, I’ll tell you the 
real reason. Old Willy Jones is the biggest stock- 
holder in Knickerbocker. Light and Power, and 
they’ve heard that the ‘Patriot’ is going to start a 
popular campaign to make them lower their rates. 
The real point is that old Willy wants to get next to 
Pappa.” He tapped himself upon the chest. 

“Let him, then!” said she. ‘‘With Claire growing 
up we must be thinking about our position in New 
NOEKs . 

“But we’ve got to run the papers,” he insisted. 
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“Skinner has been looking into Knickerbocker 
Light and Power, and it’s nuts for us. Our readers 
naturally expect anti-corporation stuff, and it’s time 
we were pulling a new campaign of some kind.” 

“But there are plenty of corporations besides 
De Willoughby Jones’s. There’s nothing the ‘ Patriot’ 
does that’s quite so bad for me—socially, | mean—as 
Grady’s cartoons. Half the people we want to know 
are mixed up in Wall Street, and that pig in a silk hat 
is really awful. I’ve been wondering if you couldn’t— 
if you couldn’t find something else, in place of it, 
to a 


“These things are questions of policy.” 

“T suppose so. But what’s the matter with an 
anti-vice crusade? It’s several years, now, since you 
worked up the big white-slave scare, and you never 
had a better circulation builder—I’ve heard you say 
so yourself.” 

Blagdon reflected. 

““There’s something in the idea,” he said, ‘‘but the 
trouble is, you need a personality to hang it on.” 

“What kind of personality?” 

“Doctor Hankey was fine, but since he died we 
haven’t been able to find the right type of man. 
It has to be a minister, because ministers can get 
away with stuff that nobody else can—calling a 
spade a spade, | mean. He must be a man of 
position, eager for publicity and bitten with the re- 
form mania. He must believe the stuff, himself.” 

“Why not Dr. Rivers Nutley?” 
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“Not a bad suggestion—-if we could get him.” 

“I’m practically sure we can,” she pursued, “and 
if you hired him it would play into my hand. He’s 
a brother-in-law of Mrs. De Willoughby Jones. 
You'll be able to broach the matter when you go out 
to the wedding. He’s going to officiate.”’ 

Blagdon’s face fell. 

“Oh—the wedding,” he said without enthusiasm. 
“About that silk hat, I don’t think you quite under- 
stand es 

On the verge of revealing to her what was in his 
mind he stopped abruptly. It was not his habit to 
explain even to her. Nevertheless, he had good 
reason for avoiding a silk hat. Having deluged 
others in streams of undesirable publicity, he was 
himself afraid of publicity of a kind most men would 
deem quite harmless. For years the cartoonists on 
his various newspapers had used the silk hat as a 
symbol for unhallowed wealth, placing it upon the 
heads of bestial figures labelled: ‘Greed,’ ‘The 
rusts, “Wall Street; “Money Power,’ and 
“The Interests.” The idea of placing a silk hat upon 
his own head, in the face of all this, had always 
struck him as incongruous. At the mere incongruity, 
however, he would not have violently rebelled. The 
trouble was that newspaper photographers were al- 
ways taking photographs of distinguished persons 
at political gatherings, in the grandstand at parades, 
and at events of social consequence. Silk-hatted 
pictures of him, getting into print, might cause 
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readers of the Blagdon papers to take the advice of 
Skinner, and Blagdon’s other editorial writers, who 
were continually urging their public—in capital 
letters—to “THINK.” 

Not that Blagdon objected to being thought 
about. On the contrary, he desired a prominent 
place in the mind of the proletariat, from which he 
was hoping ultimately to receive gifts in the way of 
political office. But he. wished to be thought about 
in the right way. 

These were points in the argument which, unluck- 
ily for him, Blagdon did not lay before his wife. Had 
he done so she might have changed her mind, and 
that in turn might have influenced the action of Joe 
Zwaaft. 


I] 


THE wedding day of Miss Angelica Marlborough 
Jones, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. De Willoughby 
Jones, of Jonescliff, dawned inauspiciously for 
Mrs. Blagdon, who awoke with a sick headache. 

The discovery that his wife was too ill to attend 
the wedding struck Blagdon at first as a dispensa- 
tion of Providence, designed to relieve him at one 
stroke of certain social and cranial elegancies. But 
he was mistaken. 

“Be sure to come in and let me see you before you 
start,’ his wife murmured from her pillow as he 
stood before her in his bathrobe. 

“Before | start?” 
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“Yes, to the wedding.” 

“You want me to go without your” 

“Of course.” 

“But look here, kid sd 

“ Please, Dolph,” she sighed, closing her eyes. ‘I’m 
not up to an argument. And you really must stop 
calling me ‘kid.’ It may be all right between our- 
selves, but the first thing you know you'll be pulling 
it before strangers.” 

“I don’t want to go alone.” 

“Take Skinner.” 

He gave in. “I suppose I can do that.”’ 

“Be sure to speak to Mrs. De Willoughby Jones, 
Dolph. Make a fuss over her. Mention her having 
come to my Girls’ Club. Tell her I’ve been saying 
lovely things about her ever since. She can stand a 
lot of that.” 

makes,” 

“‘And try to meet the Cosmo Pralls. They’ll be 
there. Remember that Mrs. Prall is a sister of 
Senator Janeway.” 

“That’s a good tip.” 

“And you know that dapper little man with 
waxed moustaches—F. Reverdy Slocum?” 
~ “He’s a worm,” Blagdon said. 

“Yes, but he’s useful.” 

“Howe” 

“He’s a regular little social encyclopedia—knows 
all about who’s related to who, and what this person 
and that is interested in, and who’s having an affair 
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with who. He could help us in lots of ways. I’ve 
been thinking, too, that you might use him to tip off 
inside society stuff forthe paper. He’s always broke.” 

“Tl talk to him,” said her husband. “This wed- 
ding may not be a total loss, after all.” 

“And don’t forget that Dr. Rivers Nutley was a 
pacifist until he nearly got kicked out of his church.” 

“]T get you,” Blagdon said. 

He took the extension telephone from her table 
and called a number. 

“Hello, Skinner,” he said, a moment later, on 
being connected with his editor-in-chief. “Get in 
your car and come right over to my house, please. 
Oh—and doll up for a wedding, will your I want 
you to ride out with me to see old Willy Jones’s 
daughter married. We can talk, going and coming. 
Yes. Yes. Silk hats, of course. Why, certainly. 
Sure I’ve got one!” 

Then he returned to his own room to dress; and, 
as we have already seen, he was wearing the silk hat 
when, a little later, he reappeared in his wife’s room 
for inspection. 
~ “You've done it at last, Letty,” he said with his 
cynic’s smile, “so take a good look at your work.” 

From her pillow she surveyed him. 

“And you always said it would be unbecoming. 
Why, you look fine!’ said she. 

“Too damn fine!’ 

“No; just right. And you’re to go out there in 
my car, Dolph—not yours.” 
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“That jewel-box on wheels?” 

“Absolutely. And remember with that crowd 
out there it’s best to keep your newspapers in the 
background. Be the statesman; not the publisher. 
Play up politics, social reform, charity. And don’t 
forget to tell them how sorry I was | couldn’t come.” 

“Poor kid,” he said, moving toward the door, 
“that much will be on the level, anyhow!” 


Il 


Mr. ALPHEUS SKINNER, editor-in-chief of all the 
Blagdon papers, had been waiting for perhaps half 
an hour when his employer, fully caparisoned, en- 
tered the library. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Skinner, in recognition of the 
new regalia. “Distinguished, my dear Chief. Truly 
distinguished!”” And with his characteristic apti- 
tude at quotation he added: ‘‘Wasn’t it the Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table who called the hat the ulti- 
mum moriens of respectability’?”’ 

In reply to which Blagdon gave a little grunt. 

Skinner’s own hat rested upon the library table be- 
side the leather dispatch case from which he was 
seldom separated. Silk hats were nothing new to him. 
He had worn them, when occasion demanded, ever 
since he could remember. But Skinner was not look- 
ing for political position. He desired of the pro- 
letariat only that it keep on buying Blagdon papers 
and reading Skinner editorials therein. 
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In their basic qualities of mind and belief Blagdon 
and Skinner were much alike, and they appreciated 
each other as only a pair of cold cynics can. Blag- 
don’s cynicism, however, was rather like that of a 
street-car conductor whose contempt for humanity is 
the result of contact with humanity at close quarters; 
whereas the cynicism of Skinner was detached, the 
outgrowth of a naturally acid point of view combined 
with an extensive survey of the idiotic doings of the 
human race. Skinner, that is, had background. 
He liked to reflect that man had always been an ass; 
whereas Blagdon did not care a snap whether man 
had or had not been an ass in the past, so long as he 
was at present safely in the category of Blagdon 
readers. 

Emerging from the house the two found Mrs. 
Blagdon’s landaulet awaiting them. Connoisseurs 
will understand all that is implied when it is said 
that the car was a newly imported Durden-Bayne. 
For the cost of it you could have filled a block with 
flivvers. It was long, low, heavy, swift, and silent. 
The coachwork (by Blenkinsop) was of a golden 
yellow tone set off with dark blue traceries; the hub- 
caps and the band about the radiator were like 
polished silver; the interior upholstery was of blue- 
and-gold brocade, and these colours were repeated 
in the uniforms worn by the two men attached to the 
machine as chauffeur and footman. 

“We've got to do something about that situation 
in Springfield,’ said Skinner when they had started. 
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He drew a batch of newspaper clippings from his 
portfolio, and held them flat against it, in his lap, to 
prevent their blowing away—for the top of the 
landaulet was down and the front windows were open 
to the rush of balmy air. ‘“They’re blaming us for 
the assassination of the mayor. It’s a fact that 
some of our editorials against him, just before the 
assassination, were unfortunate. He seems to have 
been a harmless old fellow, but we had to beat him. 
The man that shot him had a copy of our paper in his 
pocket, so the other Springfield papers are tying it to 
us. The ‘Gazette’ is the worst. Here’s a savage 
editorial they ran day before yesterday. It’s headed 
‘Blagdonism,’ and calls us accessories before the 
fact.” 

He began reading aloud fragments from one of the 
clippings: 


With the entry of Blagdon into journalism dawned the era of 
six-inch headlines, fake “extras,” colored inks and general de- 
bauchery. Decent men in politics began to be scurrilously at- 
tacked for no other reason than that, being decent, they were 
naturally opponents of Blagdon’s pirate crew. The reign of 
pruriency commenced. Murder trials, divorce cases, all manner 
of unsavory scandals began to figure as matter of first importance 
in the news, and the ‘‘sob sister’ was invented to write with palpi- 
tant tenderness of criminals, to make a heroine of the adulteress 
and the murderess, and of the poor old scrubwoman drowned in 
a park lake, a “‘beautiful young woman, richly dressed.” 


“Not bad stuff,” said Blagdon, with his one-sided 
grin. ‘‘Let’s have a little more of it.” 
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Skinner jumped to another paragraph and read: 


“Never before have such aggregations of clever rogues been 
assembled in buildings without barred windows and armed war- 
dens, as are to be found in the Blagdon newspaper offices in vari- 
ous American cities, of which Springfield has the misfortune to be 


2? 


one. 


“Sounds like something you might have written 
from the other side of the fence,” Blagdon said. 

“Listen to this,’ replied Skinner. “‘They’re rak- 
ing up the Delano letters, too.”’ He read again: 


“And now, in addition to the pencil and paper of the old-time 
newspaper man, and the more recent typewriter, there came into 
use, through the enterprise of Blagdon, another tool. The bur- 
glar’s jimmy took its place as a part of the equipment of his news- 
gatherers. For, with the growth of Blagdonism, the filching and 
publishing of private correspondence came into vogue, and when 
a venal clerk willing to betray his employer could not be found, 
it sometimes became necessary for Blagdon’s men to break into 
offices at night, and themselves rifle the files.” 


““That’s from the ‘Gazette’—Murchison’s paper?” 
asked Blagdon. 

ae ess” 

“Tell Clayton to rake up that old story about 
Murchison’s having broken up another man’s home 
before he came to Springfield, and refer to it every 
time he gets a chance. And find out who wrote 
that editorial. We ought to hire him.” 

Skinner made a note on the clippings and returned 
them to the portfolio. 
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“Here,” he said, drawing out a file of correspond- 
ence, “is a complaint from the British Embassy 
about that story we published of an attempt on the 
King’s life. They’re attacking us through the 
State Department, dragging up our German affilia- 
tions, our attitude on the Irish question, and our 
anti-Japanese policy. It’s pretty serious, Chief. 
They’re threatening to cut us off entirely from use of 
the British cables.” 

“How did we get the story?” asked Blagdon. ‘I 
didn’t see it in any other papers.”’ 

“That’s just it,” Skinner explained. “A tipster 
came in with a rumour that the Amalgamated Press 
had such a story and was about to send it out to all 
the Amalgamated papers. We couldn’t afford to let 
them beat us, so we faked the story in the office and 
ran it with a full-page head under a London date- 
line. Then the rumour proved to be false. The 
Amalgamated Press sent out no such news. Of 
course we killed our story in the next edition, but the 
British were glad of a chance to use it against us. 
They know that we received no dispatch of the kind 
from London, and because of our attitude toward 
England they welcome the excuse to attack us.” 

“Then,” said Blagdon, “this is the time to pull 
our strongest wires—our very strongest.’’ He looked 
significantly at Skinner. 

“You mean P’ Skinner did not mention the 
name of the high official he had in mind, but Blagdon 
understood and nodded. 
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“That’s what I mean. Telephone Beamish in 
Washington and tell him to make our friend under- 
stand that he’s absolutely got to call the British off.” 

Skinner made a memorandumon the top sheet of the 
file of papers and returned them to the leather case. 

“T’ve completed the investigation of the Knicker- 
bocker Light and Power matter,” he said. “We 
can begin to hammer them next Sunday.” 

“‘T was going to mention that,’ rejoined Blagdon. 
““We may have to drop it.” 

“Tt would have an immense popular appeal,” Skin- 
ner demurred. 

“Yes, but I’ve got something even better. I’m 
going to try to corral Dr. Rivers Nutley to run a big 
anti-vice campaign.” 

“Immense—if you can get him.” 

“And I have good reason to believe we can. Nut- 
ley is a brother-in-law of Mrs. Willy Jones. I’m 
going to hint to him a little something of the Knicker- 
bocker Light and Power story and see how he takes it. 
Maybe I’ll let him win me over—get me to abandon 
it. See? It’s a cinch we'll never get him unless we 
do abandon it. Why, to get Nutley for the ‘ Patriot’ 
I’d even be tempted to let him persuade me to make 
Grady ease up on his cartoons.” 

“You’re not in earnest?” 

“T’ve been studying out a way to modify Grady 
without damaging the paper,” Blagdon said. ‘Have 
you got a copy of this morning’s ‘Patriot’? Let’s 
have it and I’ll show you what I mean.” 
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From the all-containing portfolio Skinner pro- 
duced the paper, but when Blagdon took it and 
attempted to turn to the editorial page the gale from 
the front windows of the car very nearly blew the 
sheet out of his hands. 

“Pull up for a minute, Jevens,” he called to the 
chauffeur. 

The latter who, as it chanced, had just begun to 
brake the machine because of a railroad crossing 
immediately ahead, put more pressure upon his foot- 
brake, and came to an easy stop a few yards short of 
the tracks. 

“We'll have the windows closed,’ said Blagdon, 
and while the footman was carrying out the order, 
the ‘‘Patriot’s”’ two guiding spirits looked about. 

They had passed from the city to the country, but 
here the scene was unlovely. The highway, graded 
through a sandy knoll, traversed a cut, the banks of 
which at either side showed a sharp cleavage where 
the railway tracks went through at the road’s level. 
In the sand, forming the banks of the cut, a few 
weeds were precariously rooted, and the summit of 
the banks was fringed with a growth of scrubby 
trees. Beyond the tracks the road reached off, in a 
wide, smooth, tree-bordered straightaway, an invita- 
tion to the speedy motorist. There was not a house 
in sight—unless perchance the dingy little shanty of 
the crossing gateman might have been so classified. 
It stood at the roadside, close at hand, with the white 
gates looming above it like gigantic spectral arms 
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pointing at the heavens. A shelf-like wooden seat 
was fixed to one of the shanty’s outer walls, and 
upon this seat, still as a statue, sat the warden of the 
gate, a one-armed man with shaggy hair and mous- 
tache, very black, high cheekbones, and small, dark 
eyes somewhat tilted and greatly lacking in expres- 
sion. 

“One of our readers,’’ remarked Blagdon drily, 
observing that the paper, resting across the gate- 
man’s knees and held there with his single hand, was 
the “Patriot.” 

“Yes,” said Skinner. ‘‘You notice the display 
inside his shanty? Very pat, after what you were 
just saying.” 

Blagdon had not noticed. Glancing through the 
open door of the hut he saw that the walls within 
were pasted over with Grady’s cartoons. 

Partly because of the cartoons, partly because he 
felt the impact of the gateman’s unblinking stare, 
Blagdon was impelled, as the car began to move again, 
to give the man a parting nod. But the gateman 
failed to return the slight civility, and only stared as 
the machine drove off across the tracks. 

Bethinking himself of the paper in his hands, 
Blagdon turned to the editorial page. 

“T tell you how we'll handle those cartoons,” he 
said. ‘“‘Of course we'll hang onto the figure of the 
pig in the silk hat; it’s much too good to lose, and 
I have no intention of losing it. But instead of la- 
belling it “Wall Street,’ Grady can tag it ‘Profiteer.’ 
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You see the advantage? An attack on profiteers is 
patriotic. You can say anything you want about a 
profiteer and no one can object. As we won’t be 
specifically naming Wall Street any more, Nutley 
and his crowd can’t feel hurt; but all the while, of 
course, the mob knows the old pig in a silk hat, and 
understands what it really means.”’ 

“T don’t like to change anything that’s making 
such a hit,” Skinner said. 

“T’ve studied it out pretty carefully,” said Blag- 
don, “and have definitely decided on the change. 
Blame me if it goes wrong. I wish you’d see Grady 
when you get back this afternoon and tell him how I 
want it handled.” 

“Very well,” said Skinner. 

But he did not keep his agreement. He never said 
a word to Grady about changing the cartoons. 


IV 


THE copy of the ‘‘Patriot”’ which Blagdon saw the 
crossing gateman reading had come into the latter’s 
hands through channels by which, for several years, 
it had reached him daily. It had been thrown to him, 
as usual, by Jerry Bresnahan, an amiable trainman 
attached to the outbound local that passed at 8:43 
A.M. Liking the ‘‘Patriot’s’”’ attitude upon the Irish 
question, Jerry bought the sheet every morning on 
his way to work; and having finished with it before 
he reached the crossing, always threw it, in passing, 
to the one-armed gateman. 


> 
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On this particular morning a passenger who often 
rode on Jerry’s train, and had observed this regular 
proceeding, remarked upon the matter. 

“TI see,” he said to Jerry, “that you’re still 
furnishing that gateman with his daily reading 
matter.” 

“‘Oh, sure,” Jerry returned. ‘I been doing that for 
five or six years now. It begun one day when we 
broke a brake-beam and stopped at his crossing. 
I was done with the paper, so I give it to him, and 
he was so stuck on it that I’ve kep’ on throwing it 
to him ever since. He’s a queer nut, that fellow. 
Some kind of a wop or bohunk or something. Name’s 
Joe Zwaaf. You wouldn’t think that there was no 
such name as that, but that’s it—Zwaaf—he wrote 
it out for me once. Oh, sure, he can write his name. 
Lots of them foreigners that can’t hardly read at all 
likes the ‘Patriot’ for the pitchers Joe’s got his 
shanty papered with ’em. And he kind of seems to 
read, too. Anyhow, he’s studying the paper all day 
long, and he’s got a lot of idees out of it. Ain’t got 
no use for the rich. It’s getting so if his pipe goes 
out he thinks the rich done it. The boys kid him 
about it.” 

Joe Zwaaf would not have been gratified could he 
have heard—and understood—the doubt suggested 
by the amiable trainman as to his command of what 
he called “der ’Merican langwich.”” For though Joe 
had never become a citizen of the United States, he 
had been in this country a good many years and was 
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strongly under the impression that he spoke and read 
the tongue in which the “Patriot”’ was printed. 

“THINK!” urged the editorials, and as Joe obedi- 
ently THOUGHT there gradually dawned on him 
the flattering conviction that great as were the 
thoughts expressed in this newspaper, they were no 
greater than the thoughts in his own head. He 
could feel his brains lying in the bony cup of his skull 
like buttermilk in a white bowl, and when he thought 
of complicated things about the world, and the people 
in the world—the world spinning and the people 
spinning—that was like lighting a fire under the bowl, 
making the buttermilk boil, bubbling and tickling 
the inside of his head. But it was pleasant tickling. 
He wondered if the brains of other persons tickled 
in this way, but did not ask. He must be sly, lest 
others suspect the great things going on inside him. 

Voices began to speak to him, at first faintly, then 
more clearly. 

“THINK!” urged the voices. And the more he 
thought, and read the “Patriot,’’ and studied the 
cartoons, and listened to the voices, the more appar- 
ent certain things became to him. The world was 
ruined by the rich. The poor man didn’t have a 
chance. Over and over he read it in stories and in 
pictures. Over and over the voices echoed the same 
tale. 

From his point of vantage at the crossing Joe 
studied the rich as they went by. He saw that 
they liked shiny things: shiny trains with shiny 
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observation platforms at the rear, shiny automobiles, 
shiny hats. Everything shiny, until it almost hurt 
your eyes. 

Joe began to hate the trains and the automobiles, 
but most of all he hated shiny hats, for the cartoons 
taught him that as gold crowns are the sign of 
royalty, such hats are the sign of greed and cruelty. 

Joe’s passion had, as it happened, been stirred anew 
on the morning upon which Blagdon passed. Two 
block-signal men, aware of his feeling for the ‘‘Pa- 
triot,” had dropped in at his shanty and spent some 
twenty minutes of the company’s time in baiting him. 

“You ought not to have them cartoons on your 
wall, Joe,’ said one of his tormentors. ‘“They’re 
full of bunk. Why don’t you get some wall-paper?”’ 
So saying, he reached out, and before Joe Zwaaf could 
stop him, took hold of the corner of the cartoon show- 
ing the pig in the automobile, the prize of Joe’s 
collection, and tore it from the wall. 

At that, according to their expectations, Joe 
exploded. Passion flared red in his eyes. Seizing 
the poker, which leaned against the stove, he rushed 
at them. 

As the two fled laughing along the track Joe drop- 
ped down quivering upon the seat. Presently a 
train came along. Automatically, as one who in 
a trance obeys the call of custom Joe arose, moved 
over to the gates and turned the crank that lowered 
the gate arms. When the train had passed he raised 
the arms again, moved back to his seat, took up the 
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“Patriot,” and spread it in his lap; and the next time 
he looked up it was to see the Blagdon landaulet 
when, as already recounted, it stopped beside his 
shanty. 

He saw a man in uniform, with a shiny patent- 
leather vizor to his cap, and shiny silver buttons on 
his coat, jump down and shut the windows at the 
rich man’s bidding. Of all the automobiles Joe had 
seen, this one was the shiniest. It glittered. And 
in the back seat reposed not merely one rich man in 
a shiny hat, but two of them. 

He saw them look at him and at his shanty; they 
smiled and spoke together; one of them nodded to 
him as they drove away. But Joe did not return 
the nod. 

From his seat he watched the motor out of sight, 
and when it was gone resumed his perusal of the 
‘Patriot,’ pausing from time to time to operate the 
gates for passing trains, or to look up at passing 
motors. But none shone like that gold-and-silver 
one. 

In the afternoon while he was sitting on his bench 
and listening to the voices, which had become even 
clearer than usual, he heard the whistle of a loco- 
motive and looking at his watch became aware that 
No. 4 was due. He arose and moved toward the 
crank by which the gates were lowered, but as he 
laid his hand upon it there came to his ears a warning 
signal of another kind. From down the road, in the 
direction taken by the glittering automobile, he heard 
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the savage hoot of a motor horn. A car was coming. 
It was moving very fast. A thin cloud of dust waved 
behind it like a trailing veil. In front two men were 
seated. Joe caught a glint of silver and gold. 

He looked down the railroad track, and as he did 
so, saw the giant locomotive pulling No. 4 rush into 
view around the curve between the sand embank- 
ments. It, too, was coming fast. 

“Here they come!’’ said the voices. ‘Here they 
come!’ 

Joe’s brain began to tickle. 

“THINK!” the voices commanded. 

Two hats! Two shiny hats at once! 

Joe stood for a moment motionless, then turned and 
walked back to his seat. 


No. 4 ran a quarter of a mile beyond the crossing 
before coming to a stop. Then it backed, slowly. 

Near the highway intersection a crowd had sud- 
denly assembled out of nowhere, as crowds will. 
They were grouped about the remains of Mrs. 
Blagdon’s landaulet, which had been carried down 
the railroad’s right of way and lay in a distorted 
mass half buried in the sand. Nor did they seem 
inclined to touch the twisted bulk—for though the 
footman had been found, the chauffeur had not— 
yet. 

Blagdon and Skinner had, in a sense, fared better 
than their servitors. Through the open top of the 
automobile they had been thrown clear of the wreck. 
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Their bodies lay not far apart, halfway up the sand 
bank, some twenty yards beyond the débris of 
the car. 


“How did it happen?” demanded the conductor, 
as he swung down from the shiny observation plat- 
form. 

“The gates were open,” someone said. 

““Where’s the gateman?r”’ 

They found Joe Zwaaf sitting placidly upon the 
bench beside his shanty. In his lap was a silk hat. 
He was staring at it fixedly, now and then brushing 
the nap with his forefinger. He had not under- 
stood, before, what made a silk hat shiny. He never 
knew about the nap. It pleased him to brush it the 
wrong way. 


THE BIRD OF SERBIA 


HREE of us, strangers, had started one of 
| those animated discussions which used to 
occur in the smoking compartments of Pull- 
man cars during the war. We were leaving Chicago 
on a morning train, and | have reason to remember 
that the day was May the second, 1918—the day on 
which came news of the success of our troops on the 
Amiens front. Having exhausted that topic, we 
spoke of the report that a new peace drive was to be 
launched by Germany; of the Liberty Loan, which 
was four hundred millions short with three days to 
run; and of Roosevelt’s assertion that we should 
declare war upon Turkey and Bulgaria, the allies of 
our enemies. 

A fourth traveller, sitting by the window at the 
end of the long leather-covered seat, had taken no 
part in the talk, but was deep in the study of some © 
documents which he had taken from his dispatch 
case. I liked his looks. He was the kind of man 
you would pick out, at sight, to take care of your 
watch and pocketbook—or your wife—in an emer- 
gency. 

The conversation lagged a little, and as if to keep 
it going, a man in one of the chairs spoke up. 
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“TI saw an item in the paper this morning that 
surprised me a good deal,” he said. ‘I wonder if 
either of you noticed it? That Serbian boy who 
shot the Archduke of Austria has just died in prison.”’ 

I, too, had noticed the brief dispatch that morning, 
and said so, remarking that, until I read it I had sup- 
posed the boy was executed soon after the crime. 

At that I saw that the man by the window looked 
up, and thenceforward he listened intently to what 
we said, glancing from one to the other of us as we 
spoke. 

“The paper said something about his being a 
minor,” said the man in the chair. ‘Seems, under 
their law, they can’t execute minors.” 

“That law wouldn’t have cut any ice if it had 
happened over here,” put in the third. 

“Unless he pleaded insanity,” said the other, with 
asmile. “A good many murderers get by with that 
plea. Queer, isn’t it, to think of that boy’s act bring- 
ing the whole world to the pass it’s in now!” 

“The paper spoke of that,’’ said the man in the 
chair. ‘‘There was something about the ‘historic 
shot in Serbia that fired the whole world.’ That’s 
what the histories’ll trace back to.” 

At that the man by the window spoke for the 
first time. - 

“Has any of you gentlemen a paper containing 
that dispatch?” he asked. And he explained: “I had 
to rush for this train—didn’t see a paper this morn- 
ing.” 
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Someone found a ‘“‘Tribune”’ in the corner of the 
seat and handed it to him. | saw him shake his head, 
as if speaking to himself, and I was struck, too, by 
the fact that having read the brief dispatch he did 
not look through the day’s news, which was thrilling 
enough, but put the paper down. Then, perhaps 
observing that I was looking at him curiously, he 
remarked: 

“It didn’t happen in Serbia, you know. That’s 
a mistake. It was in Austria-Hungary, and the boy 
was an Austrian subject.” 

“But,” said the man in the chair, ‘‘if he was an 
Austrian subject, and did the shooting in Austria, 
how could Austria make it an excuse to attack 
Serbia?” 

“It was a poor excuse,” replied the other, “but 
they wanted to attack Serbia. I know how things 
were because I lived in that part of the world at the 
time. In fact ” There, however, he checked 
himself abruptly, and with the air of one who, on 
the verge of making a disclosure, thinks better of it, 
compressed his lips, and turned again to the papers 
in his lap. 

My curiosity was piqued; I tried a leading ques- 
tion. 

“Were you ever in that town, with the unpro- 
nounceable name, where the shot was fired?” I | 
ventured. 

“Sarajevo,” he said, looking up and nodding. 
“Yes, I’ve been there a good deal.” Again he 
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hesitated, before going on: ‘“‘Golden Sarajevo, the 
Serbs call it; a very attractive little ‘city—thirty or 
forty thousand—in a fine fertile valley among the 
hills. It was the capital of Bosnia, you know, and 
the life of the place was like that of some great 
capital in miniature.” 

All of us were attentive; someone else put in a 
question, and he continued: 

“The population of the town was mixed—you’d 
see prosperous Serbs in our kind of clothing—except 
that the fez is generally worn—and Bosnian peasants 
in picturesque costumes, and Mohammedans, left 
over from the days of Turkish dominion—a little 
bit of everything. And the architecture reflected 
Bosnian history—little Serbian houses with roofs of 
tile or flat stone shingle, minarets and other archi- 
tectural signs of the Turk, and finally the governor’s 
palace and other new buildings, in the style of 
modern Austria. And there were plenty of Austrian 
soldiers in uniform, and a lot of Austrian officials, 
too—for after taking Bosnia in ’78, the Austrians 
felt they had to try to make a showing in order to 
justify the grab; so in place of giving the poor Serbs 
the racial unity and freedom they have always 
wanted, they introduced the Viennese idea—palaces, 
parks and prostitutes.” 

“But,” somebody asked, “‘up to the time of this 
war, didn’t the Serbs have Serbia?” 

“The present kingdom of Serbia proper,” returned 
the other, ‘“was inhabited by Serbs, but it is only a 
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small part of what was, long ago, the Serbian Empire. 
Since the fall of the empire, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Serbs everywhere have dreamed continually 
of becoming again a united nation. As you doubt- 
less remember, Bosnia was a part of the old empire, 
but was conquered by the Turks and later grabbed 
by Austria. I hope, though, that when this war ends 
the old Serbian nation will come into being again. 
Those people deserve it. They have a magnificent 
racial spirit that can’t be stamped out.” 

“It was that spirit that caused the shooting that 
brought on the war, wasn’t it?” he was asked. 

“That was the obvious thing back of it, yes. It’s 
as far back as historians will ever trace. But if you 
start tracing things back, and keep on tracing, you 
get to pretty minute beginnings sometimes.” Then, 
probably seeing by our faces that we were puzzled, 
he explained: “Just by chance I happen to know a 
good deal about that particular affair—the shooting, 
I mean. It’s a sort of nightmare to me still. | 
hadn’t meant to talk about it.’ 

| expressed a hope that he would talk, and when 
the others backed me up, he began in a spirit evi- 
dently reluctant but obliging: 


“For some years before the outbreak of the war,” 
said he, “I represented a large American oil com- 
pany in southwestern Europe, where we had a con- 
siderable market. My headquarters were at Vienna, 
‘but my travels took me through various countries 
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inhabited by people of the Serb race, and I found 
it advantageous to learn the language, both for 
business reasons and because I enjoyed making 
friends among the people. In order to get practice 
in conversation I made it a custom when travelling 
to stop at small hotels used by the Serbs themselves, 
in preference to more cosmopolitan establishments; 
or where the small hotels were not clean I would 
sometimes take a room with a Serbian family. 

“Our district manager for Bosnia lived in the 
town of which I have been speaking, and when I 
first went there he took me to a small but particu- 
larly clean and attractive hotel run by an Austrian 
Serb. As is usual in small hotels in Europe, the 
proprietor’s family took part in the work of running 
the place, and as I used to stay there frequently, 
sometimes for two or three weeks at a stretch, I soon 
came to know them well. As the years passed | 
became really attached to them and there were 
signs to show that they were fond of me. Michael, 
the father, exercised general supervision—though he 
was not above carrying a trunk upstairs; Stana, the 
mother, kept the accounts and superintended the 
cooking, which was excellent; the two daughters 
worked in the kitchen and sometimes helped wait on 
table. Even the boy, Gavrilo, the youngest mem- 
ber of the family, helped after school with light work, 
though he studied hard and was not very strong. I 
often sat with them at their own family table at one 
end of the dining room, and | called them all by their 
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given names, and addressed them with the familiar 
‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ 

“When I first knew Gavrilo he was twelve or thir- 
teen years old. His father, though of pure Serb 
blood, had acquired, with years and experience in 
business, a certain resignation to the existing order 
of things. He had seen several wars and revolu- 
tions, and as he grew older had begun to think that 
peace under Austrian domination was better than 
continual conflict, whatever the cause. 

“But the boy, Gavrilo, was more like Stana, his 
mother. Stana could grow old, but the poetry, the 
mysticism, and above all the Serbian racial feeling in 
her never diminished. Gavrilo learned the Serbian 
folk-stories and songs at her knee; also he learned 
from her Serbian history, which, under Austria, was 
not permitted to be taught in the schools. 

“Gavrilo and I became great friends. He was 
hungry for knowledge and never tired of asking me 
about the United States and our freedom, free 
speech, and free opportunity—all of which, of course, 
seemed very wonderful to one growing up in a 
decadent, bureaucratic empire made up of various 
races held together against their will. In return I 
gathered from Gavrilo a considerable knowledge of 
Serbian history and legend—and you may be sure 
that, in what he told me, neither the Turks nor the 
Austrians came off very well. Even as a lad he 
always referred to the Austrians as ‘shvaba’—a Ser- 
bian word meaning something like our term ‘boche’— 
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and by the time he was sixteen he had promoted them 
to be ‘proclete shvabe,’ which may be freely trans- 
lated as ‘damned boches.’ 

“For a long time I took his strong anti-Austrian 
utterances lightly, considering them the result of 
boyish ebullience of spirit, but as he grew nearer 
manhood, and the fierceness of his feeling seemed to 
increase rather than diminish, | became concerned 
about him; for it is no wiser for an Austrian Serb to 
call the Austrians ‘shvaba’ than it would be for an 
Alsatian to call the Prussians boches. I determined 
to make an opportunity for a serious talk with him on 
the subject, and to that end suggested that he go 
with me to the neighbouring hills for a couple of 
days’ gunning. 

“‘Gavrilo proved to be a very good shot. He would 
shoot wild pigeons, grouse, and woodcock from the 
hip, and he even brought along a pistol with which he 
could hit a hare at a considerable distance. These 
exhibitions of skill were, however, accompanied by 
remarks which did not make it easier for me to 
broach the topic upon which I wished to speak to 
him. When he would hit a pigeon he would exclaim: 
‘There goes another Hapsburg!’ or: “That one was a 
shvab tax collector!’ or, mock-heroically, ‘So much for 
you, you nobleman of brilliant plumage with a von 
before your name! The peasants will not step out 
of the road and bow down before you any more!’ 

“I ook here, Gavrilo,’ I said when we sat resting 
upon a fallen tree, ‘you have your home here, so why 
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not make the best of a bad bargain, and be like the 
rest of the young fellows?’ 

“You think I am not like them?’ he replied. 
‘That is only because you do not know them as you 
know me. Every momche who is a worthy descend- 
ant of the race that fought to the death at Kossovo 
—the Field of the Black Bird—is of the comitajia. 
We younger fellows are to be comitajia also. We 
have our meetings in the same kafana where the 
others meet to make their plans. When we are a 
little older they will take us in and we shall all work 
together.’ 

““But, Gavrilo,’ I protested, ‘to be concerned ina 
revolution would be the worst thing that could 
happen to you.’ 

“No, not the worst thing. Worse than being a 
Serb and joining in.a revolution would be to bea 
Serb and fail to lift a hand in the struggle for free- 
dom.’ 

““Revolutions,’ | said, ‘do not pay.’ 

““But since when has that been so?’ he countered 
quickly. ‘There was, for instance, the French 
Revolution. Did not that pay? And there was the 
American Revolution. Surely that paid! And there 
was the revolution of Serbia against the Turks. 
Certainly that is paying!’ And how his big black 
eyes snapped! Then his expression changed quick- 
ly to one of amusement, and he added with a 
little laugh: ‘I have an American friend—a gentle- 
man who manages the business of a large oil company 
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over here. He can tell you, as he has told me, 
of the benefits of the American Revolution and of 
American Freedom. | promise you that some day 
you shall meet him face to face—let us say to-morrow 
morning when he is shaving.’ 

“It seemed to me that I had taken an unfortunate 
line with him there, so I tried another. 

“Well, then, let us put it on selfish grounds. 
There is no great reason why you personally should 
be dissatisfied. You have good prospects in your 
father’s business. The thing for you to do, in the 
natural course, is to marry and settle down. And 
certainly a man who has a sweetheart like yours 
hasn’t any business in a comitajia; for such things 
lead to prisons and executions, not to domesticity.’ 
1 “What makes you think I have a sweetheart?’ 
he demanded, flushing. 

““Haven’t I seen Mara?’ 

““Well, what of it?’ 

“If you can resist Mara,’ I told him, ‘you have 
more strength than I would give you credit for.’ 
And it was quite true; for Mara, who lived next 
door to the hotel, was a beautiful young thing, and 
they were much together. 

““Mara is a flirt,’ said he. 

“What does that matter,’ I returned, ‘ so long as 
she flirts most with your’ ; 

“But does she like me best? That’s what I don’t 
know. There is this fellow in the government rail- 
ways who comes as often as he can to see her. He 
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has the advantage of being a connection by mar- 
riage, and is very handsome—really too handsome 
for a man. I am glad he does not live here all the 
time.’ 

“*You have the advantage of being next door,’ 
I told him. ‘The one thing that might interfere is 
this idea of yours about being one of the comitajia.’ 

“*Still,’ he protested, shaking his head doubtfully, 
‘a man’s first duty is not to the woman he loves but 
to the race he loves, because both she and he belong 
to it. You know our old songr’ And he sang there 
in the woods: 


“““Tyoucho, my soul, I love thee second best; 
Thou art the dearest part of Serbia to me; 
But after all thou art but a part, even as I am a part, 
And it is Serbia, always Serbia, that together we love most!’ 


“A day or two after that I went away, and I was 
much relieved to see, as I returned from time to time, 
that the boy-and-girl romance between Gavrilo and 
Mara was developing into something more mature. 

“When, in the summer of 1913, I arrived for one of 
my periodical visits, Gavrilo came rushing to my 
room and seizing both my hands told me that he and 
Mara were now engaged to be married. He was then 
eighteen and she seventeen—for you understand, of 
course, that these dark South Europeans develop 
younger than our people do. Both families were 
pleased, and | felt that the dangers I had feared for 
Gavrilo were past, and was duly thankful. I went 
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out and bought a little necklace for Mara, and when 
I gave it to her, she and Gavrilo made me clasp it 
around her neck, and he said to her very seriously: 
“Yes, and our dear friend shall be the godfather of our 
first child. Is it not so, Maro doucho?’ And Mara, 
taking me by the hand, told me it was quite true, and 
that she was going to love me as much as Gavrilo 
loved me, and that, moreover, they were going to 
have hundreds of children, and that every one of the 
children should love me, too. It was all indescriba- 
bly naive and pretty until Gavrilo unfortunately 
added: “Yes, our children will love you, and they 
will love us, but most of all they will love the idea of a 
free Serb race.’ 

“At that a cloud passed over Mara’s face. 

“Oh, Gavrilo!’ she cried impatiently, ‘shall we 
never hear of anything but the Serb racer Is there 
nothing else in the world? Must that come before 
your thought of your friend, here’-—indicating me— 
‘before your thought of me, of the children we hope to 
have, of everything? Must you have Serbian free- 
dom on your bread in place of cheese, and in your 
glass in place of wine? Sometimes I think your eyes 
shine more brightly when you speak of our race than 
when you call me ‘‘doucho.”” I ask myself: Is it indeed 
the soul of Mara that he loves, or is it the soul of the 
race?’ 

“* Maro, my dear child,’ I put in, ‘I believe you are 
jealous.’ 

“*Of whom, pray?’ she demanded. 
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“¢Not of an individual,’ I answered, ‘and a woman 
with nothing more concrete than a whole race to be 
jealous of is in no very sad plight.’ 

“«But I tell you I demand to be loved for myself!’ 
Mara flashed back. 

“Gavrilo sighed deeply, as though at the hopeless- 
ness of making her understand his point of view. 
Then, mournfully, he hummed: 


“Thou art the dearest part of Serbia to me; 
But after all thou art but a part, even as I am a part, 
And it is Serbia, always Serbia : 


“But Mara would not let him finish. 

““Enough!’ she cried. ‘I detest that song! You 
know how I detest it!’ 

“Gavrilo looked at me and shook his head. ‘Oh, 
these women!’ he exclaimed. ‘What they do to 
one!’ 

“Then, gazing reflectively at Mara, he added in the 
tone of one attempting to be philosophical, ‘Well, 
when a little female looks as angelic as my Mara, 
naturally we expect her to think like an angel, too.’ 

“At that Mara’s anger departed as quickly as it 
had come. ‘There!’ she exclaimed, flinging her arms 
about his neck and kissing him upon both cheeks, © 
‘there spoke my own dear Gavrilo! Poor Gavrilo! 
What have I been saying? You know I love the 
Serbs no less than you do! You do know it, don’t 
your Well, then, say so!’ 
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““God forbid that I should believe otherwise!’ 
answered Gavrilo, kissing her in return. 

“As I left them I thought to myself that with 
Mara’s temperament, to say nothing of the ‘hundreds 
of children’ she promised him, Gavrilo’s married 
life would not prove monotonous whatever else it 
might be. 

“Arriving at the little hotel in the early part of 
June, 1914, | found them all full of plans for a great 
féte to be celebrated on Vidov-dan—Kossovo Day— 
June 28—which might be called the Serbian Fourth 
of July, except that it has also something of the 
character of our Memorial Day, being the anniversary 
of a tragic event in Serbian history, the Battle of 
Kossovo, in which the Turks defeated the Serbs 
away back in the Middle Ages, leaving the entire 
Serbian nobility dead on the field. That is one 
reason why Serbia has no nobles to-day. ‘Kossovo’ 
means ‘the field of the black bird,’ the kos being a 
black songbird. But this was to be no ordinary 
celebration of the holiday, for in the Balkan War of 
the two preceding years Serbia had consummated her 
independence and humbled the Turks, and a part of 
the Serbian racial dream was thereby realized. 
Mara, Gavrilo, and their parents were planning to 
have a big time; they united in urging me to return 
for the festival, and before departing I agreed to do 
so. 

“True to my word, I arrived several days ahead 
of time. Gavrilo had not returned from the academy 
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when I reached the hotel, but Michael and Stana 
gave me a warm welcome and produced the costumes 
they were intending to wear, and | remember that 
Stana said I ought to have a costume, too—that even 
though I had not been so fortunate as to be born a 
Serb, they proposed to adopt me. 

““But you should see Mara’s costume!’ she ex- 
claimed, when I admired hers. ‘It is a true Serbian 
dress, very old, which came to her from her great- 
grandmother. Such beautiful embroidery you never 
saw.’ 

“That made a good excuse for me to go and see 
Mara, whom | found sewing in the little garden 
behind the house. The costume, which she showed 
me, was indeed beautiful, and I admired it in terms 
which were, I hope, sufficiently extravagant to please 
even a girl as exacting as she. 

“While talking with her I observed a birdcage 
hanging on a hook by the window and, never having 
noticed it before, asked if she had a new bird. 

“In reply she merely nodded, without looking up 
from her work. 

“T strolled over and looked at the bird. 

““Why,’ I said, ‘this bird appears to be a kos, 
Mara.’ Probably there was a note of surprise in my 
voice, for the kos is like our starling and is not sup- 
posed to live in captivity. 

“Her eyes filled with tears as she looked up at me. 
‘My relative who is employed in the railway caught 
this bird a few days since, placed it in a cage, and 
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presented it tome. And if he is a handsome young 
fellow, am I to be censured for that? I am not his 
mother nor yet his father. I did not make him 
handsome! And even so, what is a little bird, to 
make words and black looks over?’ 

“*You mean that Gavrilo is annoyed?’ 

“““Since this bird came,’ she told me, ‘I have heard 
of nothing else. He begs me to let it go. He insists 
that it will die. He says the man who gave it me is 
cruel and that I am cruel, too.’ 

““Then why not release itr’ I suggested. ‘It is 
dying in the cage, Mara.’ 

“*Tet it die, then!’ she cried, and burst into tears. 

““Now, Mara,’ I urged when her crying let up a 
little, ‘what is all this about?’ 

““Well,’ she gulped, wiping her eyes, ‘a girl must 
have a little character, must she not? She must make 
up her mind occasionally about some little thing! 
Is not that true? Is the man she loves to tell her 
when to draw in her breath and when to let it go 
again? Is he to tell her when to wink her eyes? 
Is she to cease to think and do only as he thinks? 
Here came this young man, with the miserable 
bird. Heaven knows I didn’t want it! Then came 
Gavrilo, black and angry like a storm out of the 
mountains, ordering me to let the bird go. I wished 
to do as Gavrilo said, but as my relative had caught 
it and given it to me | felt I should first speak to 
him. Besides, he is older and knows a great deal, 
being in the government railroads. And what did he 
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say? “Mara,” he said, “you do as you wish. If 
you wish to be a little fool, humour this boy. He 1s 
spoiled. He has everything as he desires it. They 
say you are to marry him. Very well. But if you 
think always with his mind, and hold no ideas of 
your own, certainly you will make a wife no better 
than one of those stupid Turkish women.” That is 
why I determined to keep the bird. There is a kos 
in every second tree. Well, then, is it not better 
that this one die than that my soul shall wither? 
Why should I be named Mara if | shall no longer 
be a separate being, but only Gavrilo in another 
body?’ 

“As she finished, we heard Gavrilo calling her 
name from the street, and a moment later he came in 
through the garden gate. 

“1 saw at once that he was agitated. 

““So you have come!’ he cried, seizing my hands. 
‘But, alas, my friend, it is in vain! You have heard 
the evil tidings?’ 

““You mean about——?’ I had almost said ‘about 
the bird,’ but fortunately he interrupted, exclaim- 
ing: 

“*Yes, about the festival.’ 

“What tidings?’ demanded Mara. 

“Gavrilo threw his arms above his head inva § 
gesture of helpless fury. 

“*Those proclete shvabe! he burst out. ‘They 
issued an edict only an hour ago forbidding entirely 
our festival of Vidoy-dan!’ 
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““No! cried Mara, dismayed, half rising from her 
seat. 

“*Yes. There shall be no celebration—not for the 
Serbs. Nothing! Attempts to commemorate the 
anniversary will result in arrest. It is announced 
that in place of our festival there will upon that day 
be extensive manoeuvres of the Austrian army and 
that Grand Headquarters will be here in our city. 
We are given to understand that the Archduke him- 
self will come and hold the review. Could anything 
be devised more to insult us upon our national holi- 
day? Oh, of what vile tricks are not these accursed 
shvabe capable?’ 

“*T am surprised,’ I said, ‘that the Archduke would 
be party to a thing of this kind, for it is understood 
that he is pro-Serb. Certainly his wife is a Slav.’ 

“““The more shame to her, then, for marrying him,’ 
said Gavrilo, with a shrug. ‘He is the spawn of an 
autocrat who is in turn the spawn of generations of 
autocrats. They are all the same. They try to 
hold together, against their will, the people of seven 
races in Austria-Hungary, grinding them down, hu- 
miliating them, keeping them afraid. No man, no 
group of men, should have such power! It is wicked!’ 

“*More than that,’ put in Mara, ‘it is unwise. 
They take a poor way to gain favour with us Serbs. 
For my part, I do not think it safe for the Archduke 
to come here.’ 

““* And there, my mila,’ he declared, with a shrewd 
smile, ‘your judgment is perhaps better than even 
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you yourself suppose. I hope he will know enough 
to stay away. Otherwise, he may indeed become in- 
disposed after his arrival.’ 

“*What do you mean, Gavrilor’ I asked. 

“That the air of this place is not good for Austrian 
royalties just now,’ he said. ‘It is Serbian air. 
There are the germs of freedom in it, and such germs 
are more dangerous to autocrats than those of 
kuga—cholera.’ 

“«‘T)o you mean that the Archduke’s life is threat- 
ened?’ 

“Tt is known,’ he replied, ‘that the Governor has 
received warning letters. The Archduke is advised 
not to appear here on our holiday. One understands, 
moreover, that the Austrian secret police concur in 
this advice—which shows that the filthy beasts are 
not so stupid as they look.’ 

“Assure me, Gavrilo,’ Mara broke in, ‘that your 
comitajia has nothing to do with this threat!’ 

““Long ago,’ he answered, ‘I promised you that 
while you love me I will not actively participate in 
anything violent. You may be sure, Maro, mila, 
that I shall keep my word.’ 

““You keep your word always,’ she replied, ‘but 
these threats disturb me and I| gain comfort from 
being told again.’ 

“Gavrilo walked slowly over and looked into the 
birdcage. 

““You are certain, then, that you do return my 
affection?’ he asked her over his shoulder. 
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““You are well aware,’ she said, ‘that I worship 
you.’ 

““Would that I were as well aware of it,’ he re- 
turned, ‘as that | am nothing to be worshipped.’ 
Then after a pause he said: ‘If you do love me, why 
not release this poor bird? See how wretchedly it 
huddles. Its eyes are becoming dull. It will surely 
die. Permit me to open the door of the cage, Mara. 
Let us celebrate the Serbian holiday by liberating 
the kos. Shvabe cannot prevent that, with all their 
edicts.’ 

“Mara looked black. 

‘<The holiday is not yet here,’ said she. 

““When the day comes,’ he answered, ‘the kos 
will be dead.’ 

“*T wish it were already dead!’ she exclaimed 
petulantly. ‘I wish I had never seen the accursed 
thing. It has brought me only sorrow!’ 

“<Then,’ I interjected, ‘why not let it fly away?’ 

“*T have told you both,’ she answered angrily. 
‘This means more to me than the life or death of a 
bird. It is a symbol. I have the feeling that if it 
were to fly away all my will power would fly with it.’ 

““And to me also,’ said the boy solemnly, ‘this 
means more than the life or death of a bird. And 
likewise to me the kos is a symbol. It should be so 
to every Serb, for it is linked with our racial aspi- 
rations. If we free this one, we may ourselves deserve 
freedom. Otherwise, what do we deserve? Do we 
merit more than we ourselves give?’ 
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“Having witnessed Mara’s agitation when she 
first told me of their differences over the bird, I 
would now have stopped Gavrilo could I have 
signalled him, but he was engaged in putting some 
green leaves through the door of the cage. As he 
finished speaking, Mara rose, dropped her sewing 
upon the ground, and bursting into tears ran into the 
house. 

“Maro, mila!’ Gavrilo cried, attempting to catch 
her; but the door slammed in his face. 

‘“‘He was white as he turned to me. “Tell me,’ he 
cried, ‘can any one understand the ways of woman? 
I believe that if one could but understand Mara, one 
could understand all the riddles of the ages.’ 

“T left Gavrilo in the garden; at dinner that night 
he was not with us; I did not see him again until 
next evening, when I came upon him talking with 
three young men upon the stairs. As I passed them 
they became silent, nor did I like the nervous smile 
with which Gavrilo greeted me. Next day I saw 
him go into a kafana with the same youths. I think 
he also saw me, and from the haste with which he 
moved into the little café I gathered the impression 
that he was avoiding me. 

“On the day before the manceuvres I cornered him 
after luncheon. Clearly he was keyed to a highly 
nervous tension. 

““Gavrilo,’ I said, ‘ do not tell me anything you do 
not wish to. | have no desire to pry into your affairs. 
But I beg you to remember Mara and your promise 
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to her, and not to become entangled in any rash es- 
capade.’ 

“For a moment he stood looking at me without 
answering; it was as though he was carefully formu- 
lating a reply. Then he said: 

““1 have remembered. I have positively refused 
to participate in certain matters in which I have 
been pressed to become active. At this moment that 
is all I can say.’ 

““'t is all I desire to know,’ I said. ‘Tell me, what 
of Mara?’ 

““ All is well between us,’ he returned, ‘so long as 
one does not speak of the bird.’ 

“Later, when I found them together in the garden, 
Mara was, as usual, sewing, and while I sat and 
talked with her, Gavrilo started picking fresh leaves 
to put into the birdcage. Mara, who had been 
telling me how, upon the morrow, the Serbs were to 
leave their shutters closed all day, so that they 
should not see the Austrians, ceased to speak as 
Gavrilo began gathering the leaves, and watched him 
narrowly for a moment. 

““*Gavrilo,’ she said, ‘please put no more leaves 
into the cage.’ 

““Why not?’ 

“*Because it is not well for him. He has been 
pecking at the leaves and I| think they poison him.’ 

“““NJo,’ said Gavrilo. 

“*Ves’ she insisted. ‘He appears miserable to- 
day.’ 
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“Naturally!” he answered. “That isnot new. He 
is dying. See how he is huddled with closed eyes in 
the corner of the cage.’ As he spoke he plucked 
another leaf. 

“‘Mara’s expression became ominous. 

“Tf he should die,’ she said in a quavering voice, 
‘it will be because of the leaves which you have given 
him!’ 

“Impossible, Gavrilo replied. ‘Does not a bird 
live among the leaves?’ 

“““T have asked the old bird man about it,’ said she. 
‘He says some leaves are good and some are not. He 
is coming this evening to see the kos and give it 
medicine in its water.’ 

“‘Gavrilo pressed the point no further, but dropped 
the fresh leaves on the ground, and presently I de- 
parted, leaving them together. 

“That evening, as | was walking toward the hotel 
from the square at the centre of the town, I saw 
him emerge from the kafana with several of the youths 
I had come to recognize as his friends. He joined 
_ me and we walked to Mara’s garden gate where he 
halted, saying: ‘Let us enter and see the poor bird.’ 

““No, Gavrilo,’ I said, ‘it is not the bird we go to 
see, but Mara.’ 

“So be it,’ he replied. ‘Let us visit Mara.’ 

“Mara was not in the garden. Gavrilo called her 
name. She answered from the house, and a moment 
later came out to meet us. I saw her glance at the 
birdcage. Then she gave a startled cry. 
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““Look! she wailed. ‘The kos is dead!’ 

_ “Tt was true; there lay the bird upon its back 
among the dry leaves at the bottom of the cage. 

“For a time we stood in silence, looking at it 
through the bars. I knew that Gavrilo and Mara 
were filled with emotion, and for my own part I was 
surprised to discover how much the death of the bird 
seemed to mean to me. When, a day or two before, 
they had spoken of symbolism in connection with the 
kos, I knew what they meant, but did not feel it; 
but now | felt it strongly, as though I myself were a 
Serb, with a Serb’s vision and superstition. It was 
not a dead bird I seemed to see so much as a climax 
in a parable—a story with a sort of scriptural flavour. 

‘“‘Gavrilo was the first to speak. | 

““Poor kos! he said. ‘It is free at last- It was 
written that it should not be captive when to- 
morrow dawns.’ 

““What do you mean?’ demanded Mara. 

“*T told you it was destined to die unless you let 
it go.’ 

“* And as I would not let it go,’ she retorted, ‘you 
desired that it should die in accordance with your 
prophecy! Yes, that is it! You made it die! You 
placed the leaves of henbane in its cage and killed it!’ 

“* You are excited, Maro,’ he told her. “You must 
know that I desired the poor bird to live. Let us 
dig a little grave here in the garden and bury it, and 
cease to speak of it until we are calmer. Where is 
the spade?’ 
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“Do not touch the kos!’ she commanded. ‘It 
shall not be buried yet.’ 

“«Why not?’ I said. ‘It will be better for us all.’ 

“<The old bird man comes this evening, Mara 
flung back. ‘He will look at the bird and know that 
Gavrilo has poisoned it with henbane!’ 

“*But, Maro,’ I returned, ‘Gavrilo has said that he 
did not. You know that he is truthful.’ 

“His words mean nothing!’ she cried. ‘Gavrilo 
killed the kos. He is a murderer. I hate him!’ 

““Ah?!’ he said, ‘you give me the truth at last! 
So much the better that I know it in time! and 
without another word he ran from the garden. 

“As for Mara, she seemed on the verge of madness. 
I do not know how long I remained there trying to rea- 
son with her, to make her see the danger of what she 
had done. By the time her passion had abated the 
late June twilight had settled over the town. Pres- 
ently I heard the garden gate open, and a moment 
Jater a venerable Serb appeared. 

“*“Wait! Mara said tome. ‘Now you shall learn 
that I was right?’ 

“Then, to the old man, she said: ‘You are too late 
to cure my bird, but you are not too late to tell me 
from what cause came its death. Look at this leaf 
that was placed in its cage. Is not that the hen- 
bane?’ 

“The old man took the leaf, inspected it, and 
shook his head. 

““No,’ said he. ‘Let me see the bird.’ 
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“It lies there in the cage.’ 

“He opened the cage door and, reaching in, re- 
moved the little body. 

““Ah,’ he said, ‘a kos. Do you not know, my 
child, that birds of this species cannot survive cap- 
tivity?’ 

“Mara hung her head. 

““T have heard it said,’ she answered in a low 
voice. 

“To imprison wild birds is cruel,’ remarked the old 
bird man, ‘and these birds, in particular, are the 
Serbs of the air. They are descended from birds 
that saw the field of Kossovo. They desire only to 
be free.’ Then, as Mara did not reply, he said: 
‘Bring a light.’ 

“She went into the house and emerged with a 
lamp, placing it upon a table near the door. The old 
man sat down beside the table and, holding the bird 
near the light, brushed back the soft plumage of its 
breast, much in the manner of peasant mothers whom 
one sees, occasionally, searching with unpleasant 
suggestiveness in their children’s hair. 

““See,’ he said, ‘the bird would have died of 
these, even had it survived captivity. It is covered 
with animalculz. In a cage it could not rid itself 
of them as nature enables free creatures to do.’ 

“Looking at the bird’s breast, Mara and | could 
see the deadly vermin. 

“Give me a spade,’ said the old man. 

‘Mara indicated a spade leaning against the wall. 
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Then, turning with beseeching eyes to me, she 
seized both my hands, and said in a low, intense 
voice: 

“*Go, I pray you, and find Gavrilo! Tell him 
that I implore his forgiveness. Say that I love him 
and ask only that he come to me at once.’ 

“JT went directly to the hotel and to Gavrilo’s 
room, but he was not there and no one about the 
place had seen him; | then went to the kafana which 
I knew he patronized, but the proprietor declared 
that he knew nothing of his whereabouts; through the 
remainder of the evening I diligently searched the 
town, going to the houses of his friends, but nowhere 
could I find a trace of him. Obliged at last to give up, 
I returned to the hotel. Several times during the 
night | got up and looked into his room but daylight 
came without his putting in an appearance. Early 
in the morning I went again to the kafana, but though 
I learned there that the Archduke had arrived the 
night before with his wife and his suite, and was 
housed at the Governor’s palace, I got no word of the 
missing boy; so, after breakfast, it became my un- 
pleasant duty to go to Mara, tell her of my failure, 
and comfort her as best | might. She looked ill and 
terrified; 1 wished that she would weep. 

“Thinking perhaps to find him in the central 
square of the town before the Archduke, the Governor; 
and the other officials set out for the review, I was 
moving in that direction when there came to my ears 
the dull sound of an explosion. Continuing on my 
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way I rounded the next corner and encountered a 
scattering crowd of men, women, and children, run- 
ning. I asked what had happened, but they ran on 
without reply. Presently, among them, I caught 
sight of one of the youths with whom I had several 
times seen Gavrilo, and him I seized by the coat, 
demanding information. 

““Let me go!’ he begged. ‘Someone threw a bomb 
into the Archduke’s automobile! My God, they are 
arresting everyone! Get away!’ And he tugged vio- 
lently to escape. 

“*Have you seen Gavrilo?’ 

“*Not to-day.’ 

““Ts the Archduke dead?’ 

““No. He warded off the bomb and it exploded 
beneath the automobile that followed. For God’s 
sake, let go!’ 

“T did so, and walked on toward the square, 
Halfway down the block I met some Austrian police, 
They questioned me briefly, and I questioned them, 
too. Some officers of the archducal suite, riding in 
the second automobile, had been injured, perhaps 
killed, they weren’t sure. But the Archduke insisted 
upon continuing to the review and would presently 
pass. They advised me to return at once to my hotel. 

“YT had hardly reached my room when I heard a 
bugle and the clatter of hoofs outside, and going to 
the window, saw mounted men of the Imperial 
Austrian Guard advancing around the corner. 
Behind them, between double files of cavalry, 
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came several open touring cars, and as the first of 
these vehicles came nearer, | saw that the occupants 
of the back seat were Francis Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, heir apparent to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, and his morganatic wife, the Countess of 
Hohenberg. 

“The shutters of most of the houses were closed, 
but in a few windows I saw faces, and there were 
scattered knots of people on the sidewalks closely 
watched by the policemen who rode ahead on horses 
and bicycles. As the archducal carriage came 
along, hats were raised, and once or twice I heard 
faint cheering, which the Archduke and his consort 
acknowledged, he by touching the visor of his helmet, 
she by inclining her head. 

“Their carriage came below my window enabling 
me to see clearly the expression of condescending 
good-will frozen on both their faces, and I remember 
thinking of the constant apprehension there must be 
behind those polite masks, and how amazing it was 
that a man and a woman could be found, in these 
times, to play the royal part. 

“Just as that thought was passing through my 
mind I was startled to see a figure dart out from 
somewhere on the sidewalk below, pass swiftly 
between the horses of the body-guard, and reach the - 
side of the royal motor. Some of the guardsmen 
turned their mounts and there was a dash of policemen 
toward the man, but before any one laid hands upon 
him he raised one arm, as though pointing at the 
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occupants of the car, and there followed, in swift 
succession, two sharp reports. 

‘‘As the two fell forward, the car stopped and was 
at once surrounded by an agitated group of soldiers, 
policemen, and servants, while another and more 
violent group pressed about the individual who had 
fired the shots, beating him as they swept him away 
down the street. Before they had gone a dozen 
yards, however, a high official leaped from the second 
carriage, and directed them to take the man to the 
sidewalk. This brought the crowd in my direction, 
and it was only as they turned toward me that I 
caught a glimpse of the face of their prisoner who, as 
I had dreaded, was Gavrilo.”’ 


2 


“You mean to say,” asked the man in the chair, 
slowly, “that this very boy you’ve been telling us 
about was the one who shot the Archduker”’ 

““Yes,”’ said the other, “he was Gavrilo Prinzip of 
Sarajevo.” 

“Good Lord!’ exclaimed the third. “The boy 
who brought on the war!” 

““ As we were saying earlier,” returned the one who 
had told the tale, “historians will doubtless trace 
the beginnings of the war to Gavrilo’s shot. Cer- 
tainly Austria used the shot as her excuse, maintain- 
ing that a plot to kill the Archduke had been hatched 
in Serbia—which was absolutely untrue, for Serbia 
was afraid of nothing so much as of giving offence to 
Austria, knowing well that Austria was only seeking a 
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pretext to pounce upon her, precisely as she had 
earlier pounced on Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
annexed them.” 

After a pause he added: “Poor Gavrilo! [ am 
glad he is free at last. Like Mara’s starling, he was 
not one to live long in a cage. And it is perhaps 
because I was so fond of him, and also because 
Austria’s excuse was so transparently despicable, 
that I shall always go behind the shooting in think- 
ing of the beginning of the war. As I conceive it, it 
was Mara’s anger that released Gavrilo from the 
promise which otherwise would have withheld him. 
And it was the death of the caged starling that 
brought on her anger. And it was the animalcule 
that caused the bird’s death.” 

“That is,” put in the man in the chair, ‘you 
prefer to trace the war down to such a small beginning 
as the death of that bird?” 

“Rather,” replied the other, ‘‘to a still smaller 
and more repulsive beginning—to the vermin which 
destroyed the bird. It seems to me I see them always 
crawling through the explanations, apologies, ex- 
cuses, War messages, and peace overtures of the 
Teutonic autocrats.” 


THE LOST COLUMBINE 


BOUT this fancy-dress ball at the country club 
to-night,’’ said Archibald Welkins, as his wife, 


looking very lovely in a French-blue house 
dress, poured the morning coffee. “I don’t quite 
like the idea, do you, Natalie?” 

Her large blue eyes turned up to him inquiringly, 
as she asked: ‘What don’t you like about it, dear?” 

“Oh, this fool notion of husbands and wives dress- 
ing separately—not knowing about each other’s cos- 
tumes.”’ 

Often in the eight years of their married life he had 
been disturbed by her trait of remaining silent when 
she disagreed with him, and now as she did not reply 
he stated more explicitly what was in his mind, say- 
ing: “I think we’d better tell each other what we’re 
going to wear.” 

“We'll find out when we unmask,” she said. 

“But the idea of secrecy is all nonsense,” he in- 
sisted with a little show of heat. 

“Pass Mr. Welkins the marmalade,”’ his wife said 
to the maid. 

He served himself, then repeated: “I think it’s all 
nonsense!” 

But she did not answer. He had never known a 
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woman with Natalie’s capacity for silence. It gave 
her a mysterious power. 

“The steward at the club told me they’d had over 
five hundred acceptances,’ he went on. iat 
means a mixed crowd, and I’d like to know what your 
costume is going to be so I can look after you.” 

“That’s sweet of you,” she answered, “but I’m 
sure I sha’n’t need looking after.” 

“You might,” he declared. 

“Oh, I don’t think so—not at our own country 
club.” 

“But I tell you it’s going to be a mixed crowd. 
You're a darn pretty woman—and a blonde.” And 
as again she was silent, he added in a tone that 
seemed to hold a hint of accusation: ‘Blondes al- 
ways attract more attention.” 

“Take some hot toast,’’ she said to him as the maid 
appeared. He took some, and waited till she left 
the room again. 

“You know perfectly well,’’ he declared, ‘that 
fancy dress makes people reckless. They feel that the 
lid’s off. There’ll be a lot of flasks, too—there’s so 
much more drinking since prohibition. That’s an- 
other reason why | want to know.” 

“Know what?” 

“Whatr” he repeated irritably. “Just what I’ve - 
been asking you—what you’re going to wear.” 

“| don’t think it would be playing the game to 
tell,” she said. “How do you like this bacon? It’s 
a new brand.” 
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“Look here,” he said sharply, “you can’t put me 
off that way! You say you don’t need looking after, 
but your memory doesn’t seem to be so good as 
mine! Before your flirtation with that dolled-up 
French officer you fell for, J used to think you didn’t 
need looking after, but I guess I——’’_ He stopped. 

Having thrown in her face the one indiscretion of 
her married life, he instantly regretted it. He always 
did. He always told himself that to keep referring 
to it was to take a mean advantage of her, and that 
he would never speak of it again. Strange that he 
could not overcome the jealousy left with him by 
that episode, when, ever since, she had been so cir- 
cumspect. After all, it had been only a mild flirta- 
tion, and the Frenchman wasn’t very young. Telling 
himself he was a fool to keep thinking of it, and a 
greater fool to harp upon it, he left the table, angry 
with her and with himself. 


In the interest of secrecy it had been arranged that 
the wives should dine and dress together in certain 
houses in the neighbourhood, while the husbands 
dined and dressed in others, and that all should ar- 
rive at the club masked. Archibald Welkins conse- 
quently left the limousine to be used by his wife and 
her friends, and taking the bag containing his cos- 
tume, which was supposed to make the wearer re- 
semble King Charles II, drove in his yellow roadster 
to Tom Bayne’s house, where he found a group of 
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men, some of them already in their finery, some 
dressing, all with cocktail glasses in their hands. 

By the time he had donned the regal wig and knee- 
breeches, and drunk three cocktails, he began to 
change his mind about the fancy dress ball; it was 
an amusing idea, this secrecy; he was going to have 
a good time. Nevertheless, when he asked Natalie 
what she was going to wear, she should have told him. 
He still felt some resentment about that. 

Tom Bayne had an excellent cellar; with dinner 
he served large highballs, and his Scotch was ex- 
ceptionally good. As Archibald Welkins was leaving 
the house with the others, he caught his reflection in 
a mirror and approved thereof. The jewelled star 
shone brilliantly upon his breast ; the black silk stock- 
ings admirably set off his leg, which was a good leg, 
and the long, dark curly wig gave him, he thought, 
a mysterious appearance. What did he care, after 
all, about Natalie’s refusal to tell him what her cos- 
tume was to ber He wasn’t going to worry about 
Natalie to-night. Nothe! He had offered to—that 
was enough. She didn’t know what he was wearing, 
either. Yes, he was going to have a good time! 

With an Arab sheik, a Chinaman, and a soldier in 
the buff and blue of the Continental army as his 
passengers, he drove to the club, handling the yellow 
roadster dashingly, and to avoid being recognized by - 
his car, parked beside the drive at some distance from 
the door, and walked with his companions to the 
clubhouse. 
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The doors and the French windows were open; 
dancing had already started; they could hear the 
music as they walked across the grass. Inside the 
ballroom door Welkins paused to review the animated 
spectacle. | Masked soldiers, clowns, coolies, court 
beauties, bull-fighters, odalisques, woman jockies, 
geishas, harlequins, cowboys, Spanish  sefioritas, 
mandarins, pirates, nymphs, Turks, vaqueros, peas- 
ants, whirled to the music of the jazz band. 

Looking them over as they circled past, he pres- 
ently thought he recognized his wife. She was 
dressed—if indeed it was Natalie—as a French court 
lady, with patches, a high powdered wig and a 
panniered gown of flowered silk, and when he first 
caught sight of her was dancing with a Roman glad- 
iator. Her height, her figure, her carriage were Nat- 
alie’s, and the costume had a dignity characteristic 
of his wife’s taste. Yes, he was quite certain of her. 

A Cleopatra fox-trotted into view with a Napo- 
leon. Natalie would have made a handsome Cleo- 
patra, too, were she the sort of woman who would 
appear in public in such scant attire. Lord, but 
that Cleopatra creature was attractive! He cut 
in on her and, as they danced, talked in a false 
voice, endeavouring to guess her identity. But the 
fair Egyptian was popular. An Indian rajah soon 
snatched her away, leaving King Charles II free to 
seek out a fascinating Columbine who several times 
had passed near him in the dance, and seemed re- 
sponsive to his glances. 
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Presently, with a beau of the Colonial period, she 
came down the floor, a sprightly figure in a short black 
satin dress, the waist cut to a deep V in back, 
springy little skirts, thin openwork stockings, and 
ballet slippers. With her huge white ruff and her 
black cocked hat pulled down at a saucy angle over 
bobbed red hair, she looked the incarnation of irre- 
sponsible gaiety. 

He cut in and instantly discovered that her dancing 
confirmed his favourable impression. 

“I’ve been aiming to catch you,” he told her, dis- 
guising his voice by pitching it low. 

‘“?’Ave you, monsieur?” she chirped. ‘‘ Well, zen, 
we are sympathique, for I too ’ave look at you, you 
beeg, ’andsome man!” She gave his hand a squeeze 
—which he promptly returned. 

“Are you French?” he asked in his assumed voice, 
“or are you putting on that accent?” 

“W’at you sink, monsieurP”’ 

“T think,” he said, “that if you’re putting it on 
you do it very well.” 

“An’ you, you bad, week-ed keeng—’ow is your 
Nell Gwynr”’ she asked. 

“Never mind Nell Gwyn,” he said. “It’s you 
I’m interested in. Don’t tell me you’re just a nice 
little married woman in disguise—wife of some man | 
who commutes to business in New York and drives 
a ball around these links on Sundays.” 


“You ’ope I am real naughty Franch girl?” she 
asked archly. 
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“Indeed I do!” 

“Well, zen, follow me!’ And with that she dis- 
engaged herself and flitted swiftly through a door 
leading to the terrace. 

Pursuing, he lost her momentarily, for in the dark- 
ness her black dress gave her an advantage; but as 
she scampered down the steps toward the lawn and 
the links he caught sight of her white ruff, and sped 
after her. As she disappeared behind a large syringa 
bush he heard a rippling laugh, and running to the 
other side, caught her. Then, as she was pant- 
ing and laughing, and as it was dark, and they 
were masked, and the syringas smelled so sweet, he 
placed his hand beneath her chin, tilted it up, bent 
over, and was about to seize the fruits of victory 
when she eluded him and ran off, laughing, in the 
direction of the drive. 

A prisoner who escapes and is recaptured pays an 
added penalty ; and when after another chase over the 
silver-green of moonlit grass Charles II grasped the 
elusive Columbine, and exacted what he deemed 
just tribute from her lips, he was flattered by the 
apparent willingness with which she paid. In- 
deed it was that seeming willingness which made 
him confident that she would not again become a 
fugitive, and he was holding her lightly when in a 
flash she was off once more, this time running 
toward the clubhouse. 

Just at the door he caught up; but his appeal to 
her to stay outside was unavailing. 
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“No,” she said firmly, “you are a naughty boy 
an’ I ’ave foun’ you out. My ’usban’ would not 
like.” 

“Your husband needn’t know,” he urged, “nor 
my wife, either. That’s what makes a party of this 
kind such fun.” 

“Yes,” said she, “but I ’ave already ’ad fun 
enough, my keeng.” She moved into the ballroom 
and he followed, and stood with her for a moment 
inside the door, watching the dancers. 

“Took! he exclaimed suddenly. ‘“There’s an- 
other Columbine. She’s like you—exactly like you, 
even to her red hair!” 

“Yes, we came togezzer.”’ 

“But suppose I were to lose you,” said he, “how 
could I find you again? How could I tell the two of 
you apart?” . 

“Zat is a question!” she said, laughing. 

“Let’s dance and talk it over.” 

“No, monsieur,”’ replied the Columbine, “now I 
mus’ dance wiz somewan else.”’ The someone else 
was a cowled monk who now stood waiting. 

“Meet me here afterwards,’ King Charles cried 
after her as she danced away, but she shook her head. 

“How shall I find you, then?”’ he demanded, fol- 
lowing. . 

“IT do not sink you can!” She waved him a gay 
farewell. 

Crestfallen, the monarch retired to the doorway, 
and after watching for a time, thought he recognized 
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her dancing with a Sicilian brigand. He cut in. 
But apparently this was the other Columbine, for 
she did not seem to know him; her step was not so 
light as that of the one he sought, nor did she speak 
with a French accent. 

Time and again, when he saw a Columbine wearing 
a black cocked hat over bobbed red hair, he cut in, 
hoping she would be the one he sought, but always it 
was the wrong one; and when he questioned her about 
the other he got no satisfaction. 

At midnight the dancers unmasked. Now he 
would be able to tell them apart and learn the iden- 
tity of the one who had so much attracted him. He 
hastened about the ballroom and the adjacent apart- 
ments looking for the Columbines, but now he could 
find neither of them. Nor could he find his wife, nor 
yet the white-wigged lady of the French court. 

Where could Natalie be? She ought to be in the 
ballroom. That was where a well-behaved married 
woman belonged at a party such as this. It wasn’t 
wise at a masked ball to go wandering about with 
men in the moonlight. Temporarily he forgot the 
Columbine in his concern about his wife. 

Failing to find her on the terrace or the lawn he 
returned to the club and telephoned home. 

“Hellor’ He was surprised to hear Natalie’s 
voice upon the wire. 

“I’ve been hunting for you all over the place,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What took you home so earlyr”’ 

“Oh, I got enough of it.” 
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“Didn’t you have a good timer” 

“T had an exceptionally good time,’ 
him. 

“1 don’t understand why you went home, then.” 

“Fancy dress makes people do all sorts of un- 
expected things,’’ she said, and before he could com- 
ment upon the cryptic character of the remark, she 
asked: ‘‘Have you been enjoying yourself?” 

“Oh, I’ve had worse times,” said he; and think- 
ing to make a final search for his lost Columbine, he 
added: ‘“‘I guess I’ll hang around awhile if you 
don’t mind.”’ 

“No, I don’t mind at all. Good-night,’’ and she 
hung up the receiver. 


, 


she assured 


“Well, dear,”’ said Archibald Welkins, next morn- 
ing, as his wife, looking very lovely in a shell-pink 
house gown, poured the coffee, ‘“‘it was a pretty good 
party, wasn’t it?’ And as she nodded, he went on 
in an expansive tone: ‘‘ Made it rather amusing, after 
_ all—husbands and wives not knowing each other’s 
costumes—don’t you think soP”’ 

“Very amusing,” she said. 

“I was quite sure I recognized you,” he told her. 

“Oh, were your” She looked up quickly. 

“Yes, in a French court costume, with a high 
powdered wig.”’ 

When she smiled and shook her head he was sur- 
prised. 
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“That wasn’t you—honestly?”’ 

“No, honestly.” 

“What was your costume, then?” 

““T went as a Columbine,” she said; and addressing 
the maid: “Pass Mr. Welkins the strawberry jam.” 

In silence he helped himself, spread jam upon a 
piece of toast, ate it, and drank his coffee. Then: 

“There were two Columbines dressed exactly 
alike,’ he ventured. 

“Yes,” said Natalie. “This is the last of that 
new bacon. Have you made up your mind yet how 
you like itP”’ 

“Oh, it’s very good,” he answered abstractedly. 
“Both the Columbines I saw had red hair.” 

“Wigs,” she returned succinctly. 

“WigsP They didn’t look like wigs.” 

“Men aren’t very quick at detecting such things,” 
said she. Then, to his infinite surprise, she added: 
“Do you remember that nice French officer I liked 
so much three years ago?” 

why, yes.” 

“Well, he wore a toupee.” 

“He did? How do you knowe” 

“T noticed it the first time I saw him.” 

“Um,” he said, and sat reflective for a while. 

She, too, was silent. 

“Look here, dear,” he said, after a time “let’s 
never speak of that French officer again. It was 
long ago, and anyway it really didn’t amount to 
anything.” 
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If he expected recognition of this magnanimity he 
was disappointed for still she did not speak. 

“Who was the other Columbine?” he asked in a 
casual tone as he was about to rise from table. 

“Evidently someone who went to the same cos- 
tumer I did,’’ his wife replied. 

“But ”? He checked himself; then, with some 
feeling, added: “I don’t think they ought to send out 
duplicate costumes for the same party, do your” 

But she failed to reply. 

Often in the eight years of their married life he had 
been disturbed by her trait of remaining silent when 
she disagreed with him. He had never known a 
woman with Natalie’s capacity for silence. It gave 
her a mysterious power. 


HANDS 
I 


ECAUSE of definite opinions I held concern- 
B ing Gerald Bascom’s limitations, I was utterly 

amazed, on coming home from Java, to find 
him a great man. Seven years had passed since I 
last saw him; of the intervening period I knew 
practically nothing; I was like one who sees the first 
and last acts of a play but misses the acts between. 
Even now the whole affair would be a mystery to me 
had | depended upon Gerald for enlightenment; but 
I met Jenny—pretty little Jenny with her pretty 
little hands. Unlike Gerald—and Charlotte—she 
wished to talk, and curiously enough, the value of 
her version of the story lay not in what she told 
me, but in what she disclosed unconsciously. Thus 
through her, who did not understand it, I gained 
my understanding of the whole affair. 

Gerald, to be sure, was by no means free from 
eccentricity as you shall see; yet his story is not 
essentially that of a change in an artist, but in a man. 
Art merely chanced in his case to be the medium 
through which the change expressed itself. What 
came to him might come in one form or another to 
any dormant nature. It was a sort of seismic dis- 
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turbance—one of those strange spiritual earth- 
quakes which visit some men in early middle life, 
shaking down the old mental tenements and making 
it possible for them to build anew. 


Gerald always had that mania about women’s 
hands. It was while we were youngsters in Spring- 
field that I first discovered it; he couldn’t have been 
more than eight years old at the time. I was playing 
with him when an elderly Irishwoman, whom his 
mother had engaged as nurse, arrived. Mrs. Bascom 
called him to her room and | went with him. 

“T won’t have her!” he declared instantly. 

“Why, of course you will, dearie.”’ 

“T will not!’ he insisted. ‘Look at her hands. 
won't let her touch me with those hands!’ 

I looked at them. They seemed all right to me. 
“These hands,’”’ said the nurse placidly, “have 
fed many a good little boy his supper and tucked 
many a good little boy in his bed.” 

“They’re red and bony!” he cried. “They'll 
never touch me!” 

And they never did. Mrs. Bascom gave in to him. 
I heard her apologizing as she let the nurse out of 
the house: “I’m really very sorry. Little Gerald is 
so sensitive. Hehasa delicate artistic nature and 1 | 
have to humour him or he gets ill.” 

Among the adults of our neighbourhood there 
prevailed an opinion that instead of being humoured 
Gerald needed to be spanked. But he was never 
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spanked. Indeed it was I who got a spanking as a 
result of the foregoing episode; that is why I remem- 
ber the circumstances so vividly. Having witnessed 
the success of his rebellion, I perceived, as I thought, 
certain definite advantages in being a sensitive, artistic 
boy, and I attempted during the next few days to imi- 
tate Gerald. Matters went well for me at first; my 
mother and sisters, thinking me ill, were alarmed; but 
there came an evening when, flushed with success, [ 
ventured to exhibit my new-found temperament in 
the presence of my father. Alas, the display was 
worse than wasted on that coarse-fibred man. He 
took me at once to the laundry—a remote room in 
the cellar—and when a few minutes later we emerged, 
I had renounced genius for ever. 

But with Gerald the case was altogether different. 
He could afford to be a genius, for he was an only 
child, and fatherless; and his mother, a slender, high- 
strung woman whom he somewhat resembled, was 
by nature utterly unfitted to impose any sort of 
discipline upon him. For everything he wasn’t and 
didn’t, as well as for everything he was and did, she 
praised him. To her he was the handsomest, most 
talented, most charming person in the world, and her 
placid assumption that his superiority was as obvious 
to others as to her was a source of mingled irritation 
and amusement to the parents of our neighbourhood. 
Looking back, | wonder that his head was not 
hopelessly turned. But whatever his failings, con- 
ceit was never one of them. 
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For my part, I was fascinated by him, and | have 
since observed that a person in whom strongly oppos- 
ing traits are blended is likely to be fascinating. His 
very unreliability is not without a certain charm. 
His nature is like a changeable silk in which each 
colour becomes more striking through being inter- 
woven with the other. 

Gerald readily attracted friends and might easily 
have been the leader amongst us had he cared more 
for the regulation outdoor games. But he was 
for ever trying to divert us from baseball and football 
to play at being pirates, Indians, detectives, or 
bandits, or to build shanties, or dig caves and tunnels 
as places of refuge from imaginary enemies. 

And most of all he loved to draw and paint. By 
the time he was fifteen he was not only making, for 
our high school magazine, illustrations by comparison 
with which the artistic efforts of the rest of us looked 
crude, but had begun to sell sketches to local mer- 
chants for advertising purposes; and when, at sixteen, 
some of his pictures were printed in a leading humor- 
ous weekly, many of the neighbours revised their 
earlier estimate of him, and conceded that perhaps 
his mother’s claims for him had not, after all, been 
absurd. 

Tall, dark, and picturesque, with features more 
definitely marked than those of the average boy of 
his years, he was attractive to girls; but aside from 
his good looks there hung about him an atmosphere 
mysterious and romantic, and his reputation for 
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showing his aversions as frankly as he showed his 
preferences caused those who received attention from 
him to feel flattered. 

His preferences and aversions I found puzzling, for 
it more than once struck me that his ideal of loveli- 
ness was represented by a type distinctly common- 
place. Most of all, it appeared, he admired dimpled 
blondes of sweetly soft conflexity, while the beauty 
that suggests intelligence or spirituality seemed some- 
times actually to repel him. 

One of the girls with whom we had grown up had 
for a chum at boarding school a Californian who, 
she said, was very beautiful, and when she brought 
this tall blonde creature home with her for the 
Easter holidays there was a real sensation in our 
“crowd.” 

The stranger made her first appearance at a dance. 
When I went up to be presented, Gerald was im- 
mediately in front of me and | remember thinking, as 
I looked at him, that the rest of us would have but 
little chance with the visiting belle. However, one 
could never count on Gerald in these matters. When 
he was introduced I saw with surprise that he took 
a step back, bowed rather stiffly, and passed on. 
Catching up with him a moment later, | made some 
reference to the girl’s loveliness, whereupon, to my 
amazement, Gerald turned, and with a look almost 
savage, demanded: 

“Didn’t you notice her hands?’ 

eNo,”’ 
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“Great big knuckle-joints,” he said with a shudder. 

Later in the evening, while dancing with her, I 
stole a glance at her hand, but | could see nothing the 
matter with it; on the contrary, it looked strong, 
competent, and womanly, and if it was a good-sized 
hand—well, she was a good-sized girl. 

When he was eighteen Gerald’s mother took him to 
Paris to pursue his art studies and in the fall of the 
same year I entered college. On his return from 
abroad a couple of years later he set up a studio in 
New York, and by the time I was graduated he was 
well started on his career as a magazine illustrator. 

Not only because of our early friendship, but 
because I myself had dabbled a little at drawing, I 
watched his progress with unusual interest. He 
could draw—really draw, you know. His drawings 
gave a sense of solidity and depth; the figures in 
them seemed to have bones and muscles. Far from 
avoiding tricky problems he appeared sometimes to 
set them up for the sheer delight of conquering 
them. Above all, he never resorted to the expedients 
commonly employed by artists to escape the notori- 
ously difficult task of drawing hands, but deliberately 
selected poses in which both hands of his model 
would be revealed—and often in a position peculiarly 
difficult to draw. 

His very sureness, however, carried with it con- 
comitant defects. His figures were not characters 
in a story but models posing in a studio. The hero 
of one story illustrated by Gerald looked like the 
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heroes of all the rest. His young society men were 
beach-combers in evening dress, and his beach- 
comers society men in rags. And let the heroine of a 
story be a woman of fashion, a little seamstress, or a 
siren of the South Sea Islands, she was, save for 
certain necessary variations of costume and of tint, 
the same pretty, soft, recurvous creature—the type 
Gerald admired. 


II 


ON LEAVING college! went to San Francisco, where 
I got a clerkship in the local office of a Dutch firm 
engaged in the Java trade. After some years I was 
transferred to the home office of the firm in Amster- 
dam, and it was in passing through New York on my 
way thither that I saw Gerald for the first time since 
we had grown up. I had but one night in the city, 
and on that night he was engaged for a fancy-dress 
ball; but he insisted on my going with him, and 
taking me up to his studio-apartment at the top of an 
old brown-stone house in the West Thirties, im- 
provised a costume in which I was supposed to 
resemble an Arab. We went late, ina group made up 
of a number of young artists and girl models, one of 
whom Gerald appointed to be my especial charge. 
She was a nymph-like little animal, not over twenty, 
caparisoned as an inmate of the seraglio, and she 
danced like a piece of thistledown. She did her best 
to entertain me, too, prattling of things she liked to 
eat, her preference for beer above all other drinks 
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except champagne, a boy she knew who was jealous 
about her, the good time she had had last summer at 
Asbury Park, and the silly dream she dreamt last 
night. Then she showed me her hands, said that 
Gerald admired them, and asked: 

“Are you crazy about pretty handsr”’ 

“Not as Gerald is,” I said. 

“Oh, no, of course not. Gerald’s a nut about 
hands. He buys me lotion—smell.”” She held up 
one of her hands that I might sniff the scent. 

At dawn, when the bacchanal was breaking up, | 
said good-bye to Gerald and drove my little play- 
mate of the evening to her home, over near Third 
Avenue. She lived there with her aunt, she said. 
In the cab she nestled up to me; I think she thought 
me “slow” because I didn’t put my arm around her; 
and when, in the shadow of her doorway, she gave 
me a melting look, picked at my coat-button, and 
called me “queer but nice,’”’ | knew that she was 
proffering a farewell kiss—not, I suppose, because 
she herself desired it, but because she regarded it as 
something due in payment for my services as escort— 
the customary little tip. 

I went away wondering how much of Gerald’s 
time was spent among these little vivandiéres of art. 

After a few years in the company’s main office in 
Amsterdam, I was sent to the production fields in — 
Java, and except for an occasional exchange of post- 
cards in the first year or two, lost contact with 
Gerald, save that I continued to see his work in 
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magazines to which | subscribed. For some time it 
remained unchanged; then I noticed that instead of 
illustrating stories he was beginning to draw coloured 
covers which, like most popular magazine covers, had 
but one subject—the head of a pretty girl. In 
winter she wore furs, in summer a bathing cap or 
garden hat, or she would have a parasol behind her. 
Now and then her hair would be dark, as though in 
acknowledgment of a requirement for variety, but 
generally she was a blonde. Nor did | fail to observe 
that she always raised a hand into the picture, pulling 
on a glove, adjusting her hair, or clinging to her hat 
on a windy day. 

Though these fancy heads seemed to me much 
better than the average, it was not until I reached 
home again that | realized their enormous vogue. 
In the windows of stationery stores in San Francisco 
I saw displayed portfolios of ‘‘Bascom Girls— 
Twelve Beautiful Heads Suitable for Framing’; 
over the hotel newsstand a string of them was sus- 
pended; nor was the Bascom deluge merely local—it 
was raging in New York when | arrived there. 

Gerald greeted me warmly when I telephoned him. 

“What are you doing to-night? Can you dine 
with us?” 

I accepted and hastened to ask the significance of 
the plural pronoun. 

“You didn’t know I was married? Yes, for several 
years. Jenny will be delighted to see you; I’ve told 
her all about you, of course.” 
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“T know one thing about her,” I said, “without 
being told.” 

“What’s that” 

“She has pretty hands.” 

“*Pretty’s not the word,” he declared, laughing. 

As it was already late in the day, I asked if an 
unexpected dinner guest would not create domestic 
inconveniences. 

‘Oh, no,’”’ he assured me, “‘we generally dine out. 
Jenny likes the restaurants.”” And he mentioned the 
hotel at which I should meet them. 


It 


Ir you will imagine a composite of those pretty 
pastel girls of Gerald’s, with their red lips and 
piquant noses, you will have Jenny Bascom. She 
was the apotheosis of his favourite type—young, 
dainty, blooming. I have never seen a woman who, 
in the purely visual sense, appeared so finished. 
Her gowns always looked as though they had just 
been lifted from the white tissue paper of a dress- 
maker’s box; her coiffure, with its waves of gold, was 
invariably of a perfection to make you feel that the 
hairdresser had but a moment before given the 
completing touch; her slippers might have been 
mantel ornaments; her rings were of a fashion then 
new—diamonds set in platinum—and they glittered 
with the super-brilliance of trinkets in a jeweller’s 
showcase. 

But rings, however artfully designed to display a 
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woman’s hand, could add nothing to such hands as 
Jenny Bascom’s. Precisely as her arms tapered to 
delicate round wrists, so did her fingers taper to the 
long oval nails, with their little white “moons,” 
their lustrous polish, and their frail, flexible tips, 
calling to mind the edges of tiny sea-shells, pink 
and translucent. 

When we were comfortably settled at table she 
turned to me, and with the calm assurance of a young 
and very pretty woman, said: 

“Now, while we have a chance to talk, I want to 
hear all about you. A friend is to join us later for 
coffee.” 

“Who?” inquired Gerald. 

“Dick Pomeroy. Didn’t | tell your’ Then to 
me: “‘So begin—and remember, I want to know 
everything. Why aren’t you married? Do you 
like to be a bachelor? Or haven’t you met the right 
girl? Or is it that you’ve had a tragic love affair 
with a married woman? And what’s it like in Java? 
Are the native women pretty? Their bodies must 
look like bronze statues. Do white men ever fall in 
love with them?” 


Here, if one took her seriously, was an order to 
keep one talking for some time. And that she wished 
to be taken seriously was made apparent in her big 
gray-blue eyes, with their expression of profound 
interest, almost of wonder, which, at first, | found so 
flattering. 
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I had no sooner answered the initial instalment of 
her questions than she propounded others: “Tell 
me about Gerald as a boy. What sort of girls did 
he like? Were they always blondes? And was he 
always crazy about hands?” 

Whereupon, though Gerald expostulated at the 
personal tone our talk was taking, | told the story of 
the Irish nurse of long ago and the beautiful Cali- 
fornian. 

“As a matter of fact, though,” I finished, “I 
remember that I liked that girl’s hands. They 
looked strong and useful.” 

Here Gerald began to evince interest. 

“Strong and useful!” he repeated in a tone of 
good-natured pity. “‘What have strength and use- 
fulness to do with beauty? Nothing whatever.” 

“You often find them in the same place,” I argued. 
‘Take, for instance, an arch.”’ 

“And again you don’t,” he countered. “Take, 
for instance, a rose. A rose isn’t strong or useful. 
You can’t sew buttons with it, or use it to drive 
nails or wash dishes. And you can’t use a beautiful 
hand for work like that, or it won’t stay beautiful.” 

Jenny’s attention wandered. Evidently she did not 
enjoy discussions of beauty in the abstract. 

“Do you think that woman in blue, over there, is. 
married to one of those two men with her?” she 
asked us. But when Gerald and I had inspected the 
trio and ventured our guesses, her mind flitted back 
to her former line of questioning and she asked me, 
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as one who had known her husband in his boyhood, 
when it was that I had begun to realize he was a 
“genius.” 

The use of such a lofty term as applying to mere 
talent always smites me as a sacrilege, and | was 
gratified to see that Gerald did not participate, even 
tacitly, in such a designation of himself—a fact 
which he signified by giving me a broadly humorous 
wink. Jenny caught the wink. 

“Never mind,” she insisted defiantly, ‘‘you are a 
genius, just the same! Ask Dick Pomeroy, ask any- 
body. Look at the success you’ve made!’ And as 
Gerald only grinned and sipped his wine, she con- 
tmued, addressing me: “It’s natural I should be 
proud of his success—because of my own part in it. 
I pose for him, you know. He wasn’t nearly so 
popular until I began posing for him.” 

“That’s perfectly true, dear,” said Gerald, “but to 
be popular is not necessarily to be a genius—not by 
any means.” 

Jenny was not, however, interested in the distinc- 
tion. 

“Has Gerald told you about our romantic meet- 
ing?” she asked me, and without waiting for an 
answer recounted the story. She had been visiting 
a friend, an older woman, in New York and they had 
gone to the opera. (‘‘And | don’t care for the opera, 
either. Doesn’t it seem like Fate that tickets were 
given to us that night’) Gerald had also been 
there. (“It was ‘La Bohéme’—all about artists. 
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Wasn’t that a queer coincidencer”) He was fas- 
cinated by Jenny’s looks; during the intermission 
she realized that he was following her about the 
promenade, and finally he came up and introduced 
himself, explaining that he was an artist and that 
he would very much like an opportunity to draw 
her. (“He was awfully nice about it—talked at 
me through my chaperone; I couldn’t take offence. 
And anyway, I’d seen his things in magazines, so of 
course I was terribly flattered.”’) 

Here Gerald took up the story. 

“When I’d once drawn Jenny,” he said, ‘I never 
wanted to draw anybody else.”’ 

“So,” she supplemented banteringly, “he had to 
marry me to get me for a model.” 

“And to keep you out of the clutches of some- 
body else,’ he added, smiling at her. Then half 
playfully he explained to me: “There was a brokerish 
sort of person with a limousine and real pearl shirt- 
studs and 5 

“Sh-h!”” admonished Jenny. ‘‘Here’s Dick now.” 

Gerald’s description, though cut short by the 
arrival of Mr. Pomeroy himself, seemed to me to fit 
that gentleman almost as his clothing fitted him; 
and his clothing fitted him, if such a thing is possible, 


too well. His collar would, I felt, have been more 


comfortable had it been a size larger; his neck 
slightly overlapped it, and the effect of constriction 
was heightened by the tightness with which the white 
piqué tie was drawn about it. The “real pearl 
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studs” to which Gerald had alluded were in evidence 
upon the convex shirt-bosom the borders of which 
were marked by the impingement of a tight-fitting 
waistcoat of black-and-white brocaded silk with 
jewelled buttons, and the braided dress coat, with 
its sleek satin lapels, clung to the white collar, the 
silken waistcoat, and the contours of Mr. Pomeroy’s 
none too slender figure with a tenacity almost ag- 
gressive. 

After perceiving his habiliments one perceived 
him. His face, if somewhat heavy in its immobility, 
was handsome. The massive bony structure of the 
head made each feature strong, yet curiously the 
total of them was not strong; it was a face which 
ought to have had strength but which somehow 
missed it. Nor could one immediately say what 
quality was lacking. Inner illumination, perhaps. 
The man made me think of a handsome house with 
lights in the porticoes but dark inside. 

His manner, like his costume, was elaborately 
perfect. Long ago this manner might have been an 
affectation, but now, at forty-five, which | judged 
his age to be, it was a part of him. What had been 
the affectation had become the man. 

One could not be long with Mr. Pomeroy without 
discovering that he specialized in rightness of a certain 
kind. He had begun by being born into the right 
family; he had gone to the right school and the right 
university, where he had belonged to the right 
societies; he had spent his summers in the right 
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places and had visited the right resorts at home and 
abroad; on attaining maturity he had set up a 
bachelor flat in the right part of town and gone with 
the right firm in Wall Street ; he belonged to the right 
clubs, kept the right kind of car, and had himself 
driven therein to the right restaurants, where he 
bowed to the right people and ordered the right 
things to eat and drink. Nor did he lack an agree- 
able consciousness of all this remarkable rightness 
concentrated in himself. With the coffee he passed 
his own cigarettes, mentioning that they were 
manufactured by the man who supplied the Khedive, 
and thereafter he produced large and exceedingly 
choice cigars, each wrapped in tinfoil bearing the 
monogram of a certain gentleman famed in world 
finance. 

Dinner over, he shepherded us to his limousine 
and conducted us to a new and very fashionable 
dancing club, of which, he mentioned, he was a 
charter member. Here we danced and drank and 
smoked until, when one o’clock came with no signs of 
abatement in the festivities, | said good-night, and 
returned to my hotel. 

Throughout my ‘three months in New York I saw 
much of Gerald and Jenny. At cocktail time, in the 
late afternoon, one was sure to find their studio full - 
of people with thin-stemmed glasses in their hands, 
talking loudly in a thick fog of cigarette smoke. 
There many of our arrangements for the evenings 
were made; parties for dinner and the theatre, with a 
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cabaret or supper and dancing afterward, were con- 
tinually being organized, and the business of deciding 
where to dine, ordering the dinner, selecting the play, 
getting the seats, and making the supper reservations, 
was by tacit consent left generally to Pomeroy. 

He amused me, and his unremitting efforts to make 
things easy and agreeable for everyone he knew 
caused me, by degrees, to acquire a negative kind of 
liking for him. Gerald apparently liked him, too, 
although he often poked good-natured fun at him. 
Pomeroy, however, always seemed to take Gerald’s 
jesting in good part, regarding it, I believe, as some 
curious manifestation of the artistic temperament; 
in the bottom of his heart he considered Gerald and 
all other artists somewhat unbalanced, but he enjoyed 
association with them because it made him feel 
“Bohemian.” This attitude of his, which was very 
apparent, furnished Gerald with a favourite theme 
for levity, but Jenny, herself thoroughly materialis- 
tic, clearly took Pomeroy as seriously as he took 
himself, and disapproved of jests at hisexpense. He, 
on his part, was obviously flattered by her admira- 
tion. Several times I heard him talking to her about 
his business, and though I was sure she did not in the 
least understand, | cannot deny that she seemed to 
give him rapt attention, and I can still muster a 
smile as I recall how her eyes would widen when he 
spoke carelessly of immense sums of money. Then 
he would assure the rest of us that “‘this little girl 
has a great head for finance.”’ 
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Her respect for his peculiar capabilities was, | 
have no doubt, increased by the difficulties she 
encountered in managing her own ménage. House- 
keeping bored her, and her servants, readily per- 
ceiving it, were quick to take advantage; but instead 
of holding her maids up to their duties, she assumed 
toward them a manner of thinly veiled hostility 
which only made matters worse. 

The duplex apartment in which she and Gerald 
lived was in a new building; besides the spacious two- 
story studio with its tall north window made of 
many steel-framed panes there was a dining room, 
a small library, and on the floor above, several 
masters’ bedrooms; the rugs and draperies were 
handsome, and the furniture downstairs imposing 
in a large Italian way, but one thing always troubled 
me—the place was untidy. Books and papers ac- 
cumulated upon the tables and even upon the chairs; 
Gerald’s sketches were scattered everywhere, so 
were his drawing utensils, and always there were 
pools of ashes on the rugs wherever he had been 
sitting. 

There was, however, one corner of the apartment in 
which confusion did not reign. Jenny’s ivory and 
rose-colour bedchamber was meticulously neat. Upon 
my admiring the room, Gerald proudly exhibited the | 
long closet in which her evening gowns were kept. As 
he opened the double doors, the inner surfaces of 
which were mirrored, electric lights were automati- 
cally turned on within, giving the closet with its array 
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of variegated silks, satins, tulles, and laces, and its 
sparkling beads and sequins, an appearance of carni- 
val brilliance. Each dress was suspended from a 
padded hanger hooked over a rod which ran the full 
length of the closet, and on a narrow shelf, below the 
dresses, stood a file of tiny slippers of innumerable 
materials and colours, giving a droll suggestion of 
dainty feet lined up beneath the skirts, as if the 
entire wardrobe stood on dress-parade. 

The contrast between the condition of her room 
and that of the studio must, I knew, be quite as 
evident to Jenny as to me, and my thought may have 
communicated itself to her, for we had no sooner 
gone downstairs again than she began setting the 
studio in order, gathering drawings and papers from 
the floor and tables, dusting them off with a futile 
little handkerchief, and tucking the drawings away 
on deep shelves built to hold them. 

Gerald, who had begun to work at his easel, did not 
at first perceive what she was doing, but presently 
he looked up. 

“For heaven’s sake, Jenny,” he exclaimed, “how 
many times have I asked you not to do things like 
that? You'll get your hands all grimy!’ 

She came over and sat down on the couch by me. 

“Do you think it’s worth being a slave to them?” 
she asked, holding out her hands for my inspection. 

“T’m not an artist,” I replied, trying to be tactful. 

“T know. That’s why I’m asking you. Gerald’s 
simply cracked on the subject. Why, just to show 
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you—one night last week when he was almost ready 
for bed he found that I’d run out of lotion for my 
hands, and what did he do but get dressed again and 
go out to the drug-store and get me some—the 
crazy dear!’ 

Lotion! The little model who had been my 
partner at the costume ball, years before, had told me 
Gerald bought lotion for her hands, too; and now as 
the memory of her came back to me I saw a definite 
resemblance between her and Jenny. Of course, in 
any such comparison Jenny had immeasurably the 
advantage, yet the difference between them was in 
degree and not in kind. Like the Colonel’s Lady 
and Judy O’Grady, they were sisters under their skins. 


When, at the end of my vacation, | paid my final 
visit to the Bascoms, Jenny gave me a farewell kiss, 
which pleased me in spite of myself. It meant 
absolutely nothing, but I had become fond of her as of 
some sleek, heartless, white Angora kitten. 

As | went away from their house, from New York, 
and from America, | found them much in my mind. 
Their marriage apparently was not unsuccessful. 
Gerald supplied Jenny the two things she most 
desired—luxury and admiration. He treasured her as 
a beautiful possession, heeded her wishes as a too- 
indulgent parent heeds those of a pretty, precocious 
child, and gave her an unvarying affection which was 
none the less sincere for being tinctured, now and 
then, with mild amusement. She, on her side, 
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revelled in the popularity and prosperity which to 
her mind proved him a “genius’”—although, of 
course, he was in her opinion dependent on her 
beauty for his inspiration. 

And yet for all their seeming happiness, I could 
not think of them without some disappointment. 
Kind though life had been, it offered so much more 
than they were finding in it. Must one not mine for 
life’s real riches? But they, instead of seeking 
golden lodes in the hard mountainsides, chose to 
reside in a soft, sunny valley, indolently accepting 
the easy affluence that washed their way. In 
neither of them was I able to detect a sign of any 
driving force that might thrust Gerald forward. 


IV 


CurRIouSLy enough, from Java one can write a 
better letter to a comparative stranger than to an old 
friend. The friend already knows your little story, 
whereas the stranger may be inquisitive about the 
island life. You can assure him that you do not 
reside in a hut built of tropical leaves, in the midst 
of the Javanese jungle, but in a modern comfortable 
house in Batavia, a cosmopolitan city containing 
delightful residences, excellent hotels, clubs, and 
cafés, clanging trolley cars, and morning and after- 
noon newspapers which print cable and wireless 
news from all over the world. That disappoints 
your correspondent, who wants snakes, elephants, 
and cannibals. Then you tell him about the Eura- 
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sians of Java—generally the offspring of Hollanders 
who have properly married native women—and how 
these particular Eurasians, unlike the half-breeds of 
the British colonies, are not looked down upon, but 
are in many instances accepted by the best white 
residents as social equals. Then, when you have 
mentioned the heat and the consequent dietary, 
there remains little to be told, and though you still 
desire the intimate news contained in letters from 
friends at home, no one at home desires news from 
Java; you have nothing to offer in exchange for a 
good letter; correspondence languishes and presently 
ceases altogether. After my return to the island I 
had a letter or two from Gerald; but soon we got down 
to postcards and finally to silence. 

A year or more after | had received my last com- 
munication from him I began to notice that other 
artists were taking his place on the magazine covers, 
and before long the Bascom Girl had entirely disap- 
peared from the periodicals to which I subscribed, 
or which I saw at the club. What had happened? 
Knowing that in illustration, as in other matters, 
fashions come and go, I wondered whether Gerald 
had lost his vogue and was being crowded out by the 
new crop of younger men. The image of him as I had 
last seen him, sunk in easy affluence and apparently — 
quite satisfied, was so definite as to exclude the 
thought that he might have voluntarily retired from 
the field of popular illustration. More than once I 
planned to write and ask what he was doing, but 
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would abandon the idea, feeling that to ask him, if 
only by implication, whether his popularity had 
waned, would be like asking a famous belle if she 
had lost her looks. And then, after several years 
more, when | was commencing to wonder whether 
he was still alive, I came upon an old New York 
newspaper in which flattering reference was made to 
several portraits by him on exhibition in the gallery 
on Fifth Avenue. 

That was in the spring of 1914. Thenceforward | 
watched the art news in the papers from home, but 
soon there ceased to be any art news, for in the fall 
the war broke out and the world turned upside 
down. 

If our friends at home found themselves suddenly 
plunged in chaos, so did we in Java. Our business 
stagnated for want of ships; letters, newspapers, and 
magazines from the outside world reached us with 
increasing irregularity; even our direct cable and 
wireless communication with Holland was broken, 
and such war news as we received sifted slowly in 
from Singapore after undergoing the delays and 
deletions of the British censorship. In Batavia, 
moreover, we began to have our own little wars. 
Relations between British and German residents 
were broken off, and though some Americans at- 
tempted at the outset to be neutral, the Lusitania 
matter finally disposed of that. “It means war!” 
we said; but presently we found it didn’t mean war, 
and that left us with a lot of awkward explaining to 
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do: nor were our explanations made easier by the 
increasing coldness with which our British friends 
received them. Then at last, to the infinite relief of 
everyone except the Germans, came the news that 
America was going in; then the long period of prep- 
aration: the draft, training, the sending of the men; 
and then, after another age of suspense, the great 
offensive, the German collapse, the armistice. 

Early in the following spring I managed to get 
home after having been away for seven years. My 
first days in New York were filled with urgent 
business and, eager as I was to see Gerald and Jenny, 
I was forced by the pressure of affairs to postpone 
communicating with them; nor did it cross my 
mind that in the commercial circles I frequented I 
might encounter any one to give me news of them. 
The world of art séems so far from the place where 
Broadway meets with Bowling Green! 

One evening when I was dining with some exporters 
at an uptown club I heard of Gerald unexpectedly. 
Two of my companions, whose interest in art I had 
not hitherto suspected, fell to discussing the portrait 
of a famous banker, one of the club’s founders, which 
had recently been hung in the library. 

“It lacks the old man’s picturesqueness,” said one. 

“And his power,” added the other. “Why didn’t — 
they have Bascom paint him?” 

“Price,” returned the first speaker. ‘Do you 
know what he gets for a canvas of that size? Fifteen 
thousand. And they say old Buckley had to pay 
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him twenty-five. Bascom didn’t want to paint 
him—won’t paint any one who doesn’t interest him.” 

Naturally, I had become very curious. | asked if 
it was of Gerald Bascom they were speaking, and 
upon learning that it was indeed he, demanded more 
information; and it was then that I heard for the 
first time of the world-wide sensation created by his 
portraits—especially those of great figures in the 
war: kings, statesmen, field-marshals, admirals, and 


doughboys. 
“There has never been such a set of portraits in 
the world,’ said one of my companions. “The 


Government ought to have bought them up and 
made a special place for them in Washington.” 

“But,” I pursued, “what I want to know is: 
has he merely done some very clever and timely 
work, or will he rank with the painters who have been 
really great?” 

As to their opinions they left me in no doubt, but 
perhaps my face revealed that I was still a little 
skeptical. 

“You think perhaps we don’t know what we are 
talking about—is that itr’ asked one of them, with 
a smile. ‘‘Well, I] can quote you an authority. | 
fancy you'll take Wardour Hare’s say sop A couple 
of years ago I myself heard Wardour Hare place 
Bascom. He didn’t say he was the greatest por- 
trait painter living, but he did say he was one of the 
two greatest.” 

That seemed to settle it, and I admitted as much. 
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“There’s a still better way to settle it, so far as 
you are concerned,” replied my mentor. ‘‘You just 
go up to the Metropolitan Museum and have a look 
at his portraits of Roosevelt and Foch and Hoover.” 

Later, of course, I did go up and see those three 
astounding canvases, but before that I sought out 
Gerald. It was mid-afternoon when I called him on 
the telephone. 

‘“‘What are you doing to-night?” he asked. “‘Can’t 
you come up and have dinner with us?” 

I accepted. Of course I thought he meant with 
him and Jenny. Why shouldn’t [ have thought so? 
He said not a word to prepare me. I have often 
wondered why. Perhaps he was preoccupied, or 
perhaps he jumped to the conclusion that I already 
knew. In any case, you may imagine my stupe- 
faction when I entered his apartment—a new one, 
by the way—and there, in place of pretty little Jenny 
with her pretty little hands, was introduced to 
Charlotte, of whom I had never even heard. Fancy 
such a situation! He should at least have given me 
some hint, but neither then nor later did he volunteer 
a word in explanation. Had I depended upon him 
for my enlightenment concerning what had hap- 
pened, or even to tell me whether Jenny was alive or 
dead, I should still be altogether in the dark. 


Vv 


- CHARLOTTE Bascom was tall, a woman slender yet 
full-bosomed, with a loftiness of carriage which, as she 
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crossed the room to greet me, called to mind a brave 
ship sweeping in from sea. I was fascinated by her 
voice, which was contralto, making one feel that her 
words came from some inner chamber of the heart. 
Her large blue eyes had likewise that quality of 
depth, and her hand-clasp was something to remem- 
ber—especially in Gerald’s wife—by reason of the 
size of the hand, and the strength and capability one 
felt in it. On the first opportunity I looked at her 
hands. The palms were wide, the thumbs strong 
and flexible, the fingers long, spatulate, and a trifle 
hard at the knuckles. They were not beautiful. 

Often since then | have tried to conjure up in my 
mind a picture of Charlotte in some specific dress, 
but beyond the fact that, in my mind’s eye, I see her 
invariably in blue or gray, the picture is indefinite. 
She was always dressed becomingly, but where 
Jenny had been subordinate to her gowns, Charlotte 
dominated hers. 

How different, too, this place! Gerald now had 
his studio elsewhere, and the elaborately carved 
Italian furniture that bulked so conspicuously in his 
earlier abode had disappeared along with the tools 
of his profession. Here was not a workshop but a 
home. The fact was emphasized for me at dinner 
when, after having tried in vain to make Gerald 
talk of himself, I asked to see some of his work, but 
only to be informed by Charlotte that he never hung 
his own paintings here. 

“But why not?’ I inquired. 
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“Oh,” said Gerald, ‘‘I like to get away from my 
paint. Painting’s a business. I don’t want to live 
in a studio any more than a banker wants to live ina 
bank. But,” he added, ‘“‘I can show you some good 
things by other men—that one over the sideboard, 
for instance,’ and he indicated a landscape, low- 
toned but luminous, showing a misty river spanned 
by a steel bridge. 

“There’s beauty for you!” he said—‘‘beauty set 
forth in form and colour, but not made of them. 
That’s what it took me a long time to see—that 
beauty isn’t made of form and colour alone.” 

I well remembered his old theory, but now to see 
what he would say, I asked: ““Then what is it made 
of?” 

“You must see where your form and colour come 
from,” he replied. ‘In that canvas your colour 
comes from the beauty of nature as expressed in the 
river and the mist, and the form comes from nature 
plus the beauty of man’s aspiration as expressed 
in the bridge he built. You might go on and say 
that the river expresses God and that the bridge 
expresses man—that the painter was painting God 
and man, whether he knew it or not. Well, that’s 
what a portrait-painter has to try for, too—God and 
man on the same canvas. A front elevation of a hu- © 
man being isn’t a portrait. You’ve got to catch 
the spirit. That’s where the real beauty is.” 

Remembering a quite different dictum uttered by 
him long ago, I had a mischievous desire, now, to 
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remind him of it by asking: “But can you sew on 
buttons, or drive nails, or wash dishes with the 
spirit?’ However, I refrained. 

“Remember, Gerald,’ I said as we moved to the 
living room after dinner, “I have not yet seen one 
of your portraits.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad!” said Charlotte, and she 
gave her husband a quick questioning glance which 
caused me to ask a leading question. 

“Do you mean to say,” I demanded, “that there’s 
not one single thing of yours in this house?” 

He glanced at his wife and smiled, then: 

“Wait a minute,” he said to me and left the room. 

“That’s what I was hoping,” said Charlotte. 
“There’s a portrait of me in his room that he’s going 
to show you. He dressed in a hurry to-night; he 
wanted to tidy up the room before taking you in.” 

Evidently she surmised that having known him 
of old I would be amused at this, and when I laughed 
I did not laugh alone. I was glad of these few min- 
utes with her. I don’t remember what we talked 
about; it was nothing of any consequence; but I felt 
I knew her a great deal better by the time Gerald 
returned to take me in to see his painting. 

It was a portrait full of outdoor light. He had 
posed her on the steps of an old stucco house, with a 
shadowy interior seen through the open door behind 
her. A soldier’s haversack and steel helmet lay at 
her feet, and a military avis was pasted on the wall 
beside her. On her head was a small white cap, and 
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the severe high collar of a dress of some gray wash- 
able material was revealed between the margins of 
a dark blue cape which showed a bit of scarlet lining 
where it fell back in a fold as she held it loosely 
together with one hand. Nor was that hand the 
tapering hand of the conventional portrait, but 
Charlotte’s own, and painted to the life. 

Evidently Charlotte had been a war nurse. 

“Ah, so she got to France, too?’’ I said. 

“It was I who got there, ‘too’,” he replied. ‘‘She 
got there first. A painter in the army was a mere 
luxury, but they needed her. She’s been a trained 
nurse before.”’ 

“That’s a fine capable hand,” I said. 

“Yes, you must hear her play.”’ 

When we rejoined Charlotte in the living room | 
asked her to play, and she had struck but a few notes 
before I knew that those strong hands of hers had 
magic in them. From a Chopin étude she drifted 
into the D Flat waltz, but it was not until she broke 
into Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony that the extent 
of her gift was fully revealed. I crossed the room 
and stood at her side, watching with admiration the 
swift precision with which her powerful fingers ranged 
over the keyboard. 

“Of course,”’ she told me over her shoulder, “this - 
really can’t be played on the piano, but Gerald always 
wants it. You have to imagine you’re hearing the 
different instruments.” And as she entered the 
brilliant waltz movement she followed the orches- 
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tration for me: ‘‘The strings take the melody here— 
now the oboe—now the whole choir of wood-winds— 
now the oboe again—now the clarinets and bassoons 
together—now the bassoons alone.”’ 

Charlotte’s music lingered with me as I taxied 
down to my hotel, but I found room in my thoughts 
for a contrasting memory of Jenny. Several times, 
in the old days, Jenny, at Pomeroy’s request, had 
tried to play when | was present. She would sit 
down, turn back the highly coloured cover of a piece 
of popular sheet music, struggle a little at the rag- 
time, and after striking a few discords, pout and give 
up. Her pretty, ineffectual little hands never played 
anything well and never played anything through. 
What had become of her, | wondered. Was she 
alive or dead? 

When some weeks later the Bascoms went to the 
Canadian Rockies for the summer, they left me as 
ignorant of their story as I had been on my first 
evening with them, although in the meantime I had 
visited them often. My old friend had changed 
stupendously—never had | seen in any one so great 
an alteration for the better. Yet beyond sensing 
that Charlotte must have somehow been the god in 
the machine, I knew nothing of the processes by 
which the change had come about. 

But I was soon to know. 

Not a week later, as I was walking up Fifth 
Avenue in the warm brightness of the early summer 
afternoon, I heard my name called, and turning, 
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found myself face to face with Jenny. Alighting 
from her motor to go into a shop she had caught 
sight of me, and now came fluttering toward me like 
a gaudy little bird. 

My first impression was that she had not changed 
at all; people still turned to look at her; and when 
she spoke I felt as if time had been set back some- 
thing more than seven years. 

“I’m in town for a day’s shopping; motoring back 
to Easthampton to-night—we have a summer 
place there—you must come to us for a week-end. 
How long have you been back from—whatever that 
place was? How long will you be here? I suppose 
you’ve seen poor Gerald; no doubt he tried to make 
you think I’ve treated him badly, but as a matter 
of fact, it was he who was perfectly rotten to me.” 

She paused for breath, and I said that Gerald 
hadn’t mentioned her. 

“And you didn’t think enough of me to ask?” 
she demanded, archly reproachful. 

“T wanted to ask about you,” I told her truthfully 
enough, “but knowing nothing of the circumstances 
I hesitated to do so.” 

“You knew I’d married Dick Pomeroy? Oh, yes, 
some years ago. Dick will be tickled to death to see 
you. Couldn’t you drive out with me to-night?” 

“T couldn’t do that, thanks, but I want to hear all 
about you,” I said. 

“Have you seen the woman he’s married to now?” 
she asked, harking back to Gerald. 
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er Vesix 

“She was nothing but a trained nurse, you know. 
Of course you saw for yourself that she wasn’t like the 
rest of us.” 

“No, perhaps she’s not.” 

“We can’t have any sort of talk here,’”’ said she. 
“But I tell you—come up to our town house about 
five for a cocktail. It’s all in summer covers, but 
you won’t mind,” and she gave me a card bearing her 
address, and set the time for half-past four. 

I was admitted to the Pomeroy residence by 
Jenny’s personal maid, who, after transporting me to 
the third floor, in a small electric elevator operated 
by push-buttons, led me down the hall to Jenny’s 
boudoir. Here, as elsewhere, the walls and furni- 
ture were covered for the summer, but in this room 
the covering was of chintz brilliantly patterned with 
large roses. 

Jenny was wearing a pink tea-gown—one of those 
diaphanous, trailing things which, should a man 
attempt to wear it, would be ruined by the time he 
crossed the room. 

“You mustn’t suppose that Gerald and I had rows,” 
she began, as we sipped the cocktails brought us 
by the maid. ‘‘We just drifted apart. I couldn’t 
help realizing that I had done a lot for him and that 
he didn’t appreciate it. Why, I gave up everything 
to pose for him—matinées, dances, everything—you 
know what a reputation he made drawing me. 
Everybody knows there wouldn’t have been any 
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Bascom Girls except for me. And the proof is that 
after we separated he wasn’t able to do them any 
more.” 

“He wasn’t?” 

“Well, he’d have done them if he could—so 
what’s the answer?” And, as I pondered this re- 
mark, she went on: “‘Oh, I wasn’t the only one who 
saw that Gerald and I weren’t suited to each other. 
Dick realized it, too. He knew Gerald didn’t ap- 
preciate me; that’s why he was always trying to 
make things less difficult for me. 

‘““When Gerald came down with typhoid—it was a 
little while after you went away—that seemed a 
little too much. | wasall tired out, and New York got 
very hot, but what did I dor I stayed right in the 
apartment and took care of him as long as | could. 

“She was one of the nurses. Perhaps you noticed 
her hands? You may imagine Gerald did!’ She 
gave a hard little chuckle as she said that. ‘‘You 
should have heard the fuss he made when he saw 
them. And he blamed me! Wanted to know why 
I’d got such a woman to take care of him. That 
was when she’d just come. I was going to get rid 
of her next day, but by that time he was too sick to 
care, and of course a trained nurse ought to be able 
to make sick people comfortable.” 

“Naturally,” I said. 

“So, though | disliked her, I kept her,” Jenny 
continued, “but every day I’d go to his room and 
try to make it up to him, just in case he noticed. 
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I'd stroke his forehead and fix things around the 
room where he could see me. It wasn’t any too safe, 
either. Typhoid’s awfully dangerous that way. | 
might have caught it myself. Dick kept telling me 
so. 

“But, would you believe it?—in spite of all I was 
doing for him he got cranky with me. One day he 
pushed my hand off his forehead and told me to go 
away. And a couple of days later, when the nurse 
was out of the room and | gave him a drink of water, 
he took it awkwardly and spilled it, and then when 
I tried to dry him off he told me for God’s sake to 
goand get the nurse. I’m not used to being sworn at! 

“But that wasn’t the worst. They were simply 
starving him, and when the nurse had to go to the 
drug-store I took pity on him and got him just a tiny 
bit of chicken salad, and she came back before he was 
quite finished, and undertook to call me down— 
right in my own house! She ordered me out of the 
room and Gerald never said a word to stop her. As 
if a little chicken salad would hurt anybody! 

“When I told Dick about it he was perfectly in- 
dignant. He said I was all used up anyway, and 
that the thing for me to do was to clear out before 
I got sick, too. But even then I was determined to 
do my duty, so I went to Gerald’s room and said he 
must choose between having that nurse in the house 
and having me. And he said: ‘Oh, well, it will do 
you good to get away,’ or something like that— 
practically chose her above his own wife! 
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“That settled it. I saw it was time for me to be 
thinking of myself a little bit! So the next day | 
went up to Narragansett Pier, and when I talked 
matters over with Dick I realized that Gerald and I 
simply couldn’t go on. If he’d been sorry, or if he’d 
sent for me, | might have gone back, but he didn’t 
seem to care, so 1 never did go back. 

“Naturally, that gave the nurse her chance. He 
was down sick—what could he do? That’s how I 
figure it. It was a big step up in the world fora 
trained nurse; but I must say I wasn’t very flattered 
at his taking her as a successor to me; it shows a 
coarse streak in him.”’ She shook her head. “Just 
to think I ever thought that man a genius! 

“He gets enormous sums for portraits,’ I sug- 
gested. . 

“He’s commercialized himself.” 

I spoke of the three at the Metropolitan Museum. 

“| don’t go there,”’ Jenny said, as she set down the 
empty glass, “but there’s a perfectly rotten thing of 
his in a dealer’s window on Fifth Avenue. I saw it 
this afternoon.” 

“Rotten?” 

“Yes, rotten!”’ 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“Look here,” she said, rising, “I know you’re an 
old friend of his, and all that, but I’d like to have you 
look at that daub I saw to-day. I’ve got to be get- 
ting out tothe country, anyway. Just a minute until 
I get into a dress, and I’ll drive you by there.” 
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Readily I agreed, for I found myself engaged by the 
bizarre thought of witnessing such a meeting as she 
proposed—a meeting of past and present—the Bas- 
com Girl face to face with one of Gerald Bascom’s 
recent paintings. 

She did not keep me waiting long. We descended 
in the elevator, got into her smart little car, and drew 
up a few minutes later before the window of an art 
dealer; then, as there was a bad reflection on the 
glass, we alighted and crossed the sidewalk. 

The canvas did not need the signature of Gerald 
Bascom in the corner to stamp it as his work. The 
deep gold frame around it was like a window through 
which one looked upon the spirit of devastated 
France. Yet the painting was only that of a peasant 
woman seated upon a pile of crumbling bricks, her 
thin stooping shoulders wrapped in a black knitted 
shawl, her old eyes gazing straight out from the 
picture—not at you, but at things you could not see. 
But it was as if you saw reflected in them homes de- 
stroyed, boys sleeping under little wooden crosses, 
daughters who would never know again the comfort 
of that mother’s lonely arms. Tragic eyes, yet 
without terror or despair—only resignation, patience 
beyond belief, endless waiting for some final justice. 

And her hands! They lay folded in her lap, resting 
for a moment from a lifetime’s toil; weary old hands, 
withered and workworn old hands, strong old hands. 
In them, as in the eyes, was expressed a terrible, in- 
domitable patience. 
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“There!” exclaimed the original Bascom Girl, 
“just look at those hands!” 

With a gesture of studied grace she pointed at the 
picture. 

Just as her arms tapered to delicate round wrists, 
her fingers tapered to the long oval nails with their — 
little white “‘moons,”’ their lustrous polish, their frail 
flexible tips, calling to mind the edges of tiny sea- 
shells, pink and translucent. 


THE JAZZ BABY 
I 


AD a stranger seen Elsa Merriam sitting at the 
H piano in her drawing room at dusk on this 
spring evening, with the lamplight falling on 
her cheek and her golden hair, he might have guessed 
her ten years younger than her actual age; but had 
he told her of his guess she would not have thought 
him sincere, for it was a part of Elsa’s charm that 
when people spoke admiringly of her girlish figure, 
the fine texture of her skin, the delicacy of her col- 
ouring, or when on meeting her with the stupendous 
Lindsay they voiced amazement that she could be 
his mother, she saw in their utterances only efforts 
to be tactful. 

Her fingers touched the keys softly; she was listen- 
ing not so much to her playing as for the sound of the 
front door, for the Easter holidays were here and 
Lindsay was coming home this afternoon from college, 
bringing a friend with him. 

“Chet Pollard’s family’s in Europe or some place,”’ 
her son had written, “so he can’t go home this vaca- 
tion. He’s a good egg, terribly smooth and talented 
musically.”’ 

When presently from the hall below came the dull 
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sound of the front door closing, she stopped playing 
and rose from the piano, but, on hearing a sedate 
tread upon the stair, sat down again. The step was 
not Lindsay’s, but her husband’s. 

“Hello, dear,” he said on reaching the doorway. 
“Lindsay not home yet?” 

“No, but I’ve sent the car to the station.” 

Her husband came in, kissed her on the cheek, and 
having performed this customary rite, turned to 
leave the room. 

“Been playing?”’ he asked casually over his shoul- 
der as he moved away. 

“Yes, I’ve found a Grieg sonata with a nice cello 
part for Lindsay, and I’ve been brushing up on some 
of our old Beethoven duets.”’ 

““H’m, he likes Grieg and Beethoven, does he?” 
he inquired vaguely, heading for the stairs. 

She was smiling as she resumed her playing. It 
seemed impossible that Hobart Merriam should not 
know that his son liked Grieg and Beethoven. 

Again the sound of the front door, but this time a 
distinct concussion followed by a tumult of voices, 
boyish laughter, the noise of something scraping the 
banisters, then as she was halfway across the room, 
Lindsay in the doorway, wearing the shy, affectionate 
grin with which he always greeted her. He let his. 
suitcase fall with a thud to the floor, but with a_ 
second piece of baggage was more careful, depositing 
it gently upon the carpet; then taking his mother by 
the shoulders he leaned far down and kissed her, 
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while she marvelled, as she always did when he re- 
appeared after an absence, that this gigantic college 
creature was identical with the helpless infant of a 
few years before. 

“Mother,” he said as he straightened up again, 
“T want you to meet—I mean, this is my friend 
Mister Pollard.”’ 

Mr. Pollard was a handsome youth almost as tall 
as Lindsay, with brilliant dark eyes and a complexion 
like a dairymaid’s. Why, Elsa wondered, were the 
young people of this generation so much taller? 
Certainly in her girlhood, boys of this height were 
exceptions. 

As she welcomed her son’s classmate his manner 
was that of one overtaken by mirthful recollections. 

“Huh-huh! I’m sure it was very kind of you— 
huh-huh—to invite me here for the vacation, Mrs. 
Merriam.” 

Lindsay also began to laugh in the same nervous 
manner; the two stood chuckling together as if at a 
secret jest. Desiring to help them regain their com- 
posure she spoke gravely of practical affairs. Had 
their train been on time? Had the chauffeur found 
them without difficulty? But though Lindsay be- 
came calmer his friend continued to laugh his replies. 
Trying to pacify him was like trying to haul down a 
captive balloon in a high wind. 

“Lindsay tells me you’re fond of music,” she said. 

The young man gurgled that he was, and she turned 
to her son. 
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“TI didn’t have time to write about it,” she told 
him, ‘‘but there’s a splendid symphony concert 
to-night with Lazlof playing the cello part of a Grieg 
sonata I’ve just bought for us to do. I got three 
tickets on the chance that you and Mr. Pollard would 
be able to go with me.”’ 

Abruptly the laughter ceased; a profound solem- 
nity overtook the two boys; they stared at each other, 
evidently exchanging wireless messages which resulted 
in the nomination of Lindsay to be spokesman. 

“Look, Mother,”’ he began, “‘it certainly was good 
of you. We certainly appreciate it and everything. 
But now look—Chet thought—at least there’s a girl 
—TI mean a couple of girls—they were down at the 
prom—and this girl’s mother is a friend of Chet’s 
mother, and she wanted him to be nice to her when 
he came to New York, so we kind of arranged to 
take them to the theatre to-night—only we haven’t 
called up yet, so of course they might not be able to 
go, and——”’ 

Here Pollard seemed to think best to break in. 

“Oh, they’ll be able to go all right,” he said with 
the air of one sure of his women. 

Mrs. Merriam was quick to help them out of their 
embarrassment. 

“IT thought it likely you’d have an engagement,” 
she said, “but I got tickets on the off chance. I'll 
probably be able to get Cousin Ellen and Aunt Fannie 
to go with me.” 

“Gosh!” said Lindsay sympathetically. 
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“J admit I wish Dorothy Hallock were at home,”’ 
said his mother. ‘We went to lots of concerts last 
year. I always have a fine time with Dorothy, she’s 
such a sweet girl.” 

“Yes,”’ her son replied, “‘sweet’s the word; sweet 
means dopeless.”’ 

“Indeed? And what does dopeless mean?”’ 

“Just what Dorothy is—unsophisticated.”’ 

“T should hope so!” she said with a little baffled 
sigh. ‘Well, dear, hadn’t you better be seeing about 
your theatre seatsP”’ 

“Vl call up Bea and Midge,” Pollard said, and 
Lindsay forthwith led him to the telephone closet in 
the hall. 

Mrs. Merriam was at the piano when her son re- 
turned alone to the room. 

“Here’s that Grieg sonata,’’shesaid. “Bring your 
cello and we'll run through it before dinner.” 

“Look, Mother,’’ he answered uneasily, “I didn’t 
bring my cello this time. You see, the vacation’s so 
short, and it’s such a job lugging it around.” 

It was the first time he had failed to bring his cello 
home, and she was keenly disappointed: perhaps he 
read her disappointment in her face, for he went on: 
“T would of brought it, Mother, but it’s so darn bulky 
and | had two other things to carry.” 

“T suppose you couldn’t, then,” she said. 

From early childhood Lindsay had loved good 
music and she prized the taste as his most valuable 
inheritance from her. As a girl she had dreamed of 
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becoming a professional pianist; at fifteen she was 
sufficiently advanced to study under a great master; 
two years later, however, her mother had died, and 
just then, when she felt so alone, she had met Hobart 
Merriam and married him. At the time there was 
some talk of a resumption of her studies, but it was 
prevented first by Hobart’s complete indifference to 
music, then by the birth of Lindsay. Lindsay more 
than made up to her for the loss of her career; he was 
worth a thousand girlish dreams; deep down in her 
heart she acknowledged to herself that, good and kind 
though Hobart was, her real companion was her son. 

Early she had begun to give him rudimentary 
musical instruction; at seven he had a little cello, and 
within a few years he had so far progressed that she 
began to harbour visions in which her early ambitions 
for herself came to fruition in him; visions in which 
she saw him seated with his cello on a stage, playing 
to a hushed audience. 

Because of the boy’s talent she would have pre- 
ferred to keep him at school in New York, where he 
could continue his musical education under the best 
teachers, but his father had other plans for him. His 
own parents had been poor, and he was determined to 
give Lindsay the advantages of boarding school and 
college, which he had been denied. Elsa fought off. 
the selection of a school as long as she could and when 
compelled to decide, chose one in which the head 
master was musical. Occasionally she would go up 
and hear the school orchestra, in which Lindsay 
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played, and all through the school year she looked for- 
ward to the summer vacation at Westfield, in the 
Berkshire Hills, where they had time to play together 
a great deal, working up difficult duets, and also 
trios—for Dorothy Hallock often joined them with 
her violin. 

Summer residents were wont to speak of Westfield 
as unspoiled, by which they meant that the same 
families occupied the same houses every season, that 
the country club was simple, and that there was no 
flamboyant hotel to attract social gypsies. The 
automobile, of course, did tend to bring to the coun- 
try-club dances young people from the smarter settle- 
ments near by, giving Westfield occasional glimpses 
of the genus “flapper,” but such glimpses served only 
to heighten local conservatism. 

The Hallocks were typical of the place: old New 
Yorkers whose residences in the city and the country 
dated from an era of architectural ugliness; but they 
were spacious, homelike houses, and their owner and 
his wife were old-fashioned enough to be attached to 
them, and moreover to have a family large enough 
to keep them comfortably filled. With her music 
and her quick intelligence, Dorothy, the youngest 
of the Hallock children, seemed to Elsa the most at- 
tractive girl in Westfield, and it flattered her that de- 
spite the difference in their ages Dorothy so evidently 
enjoyed being with her. It was nearly a year now 
since Dorothy had gone to school in Paris, and the 
elder woman had genuinely missed her. 
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Lindsay, too, had missed Dorothy, Elsa thought; 
for during the summer of her absence he spoke often 
of their need of a violin, and showed a restlessness she 
had never seen in him before. Until that summer he 
had always been satisfied to stay in Westfield, but he 
now began to take nocturnal motor trips to dances at 
neighbouring resorts. Of course, though, he was at 
the restless age. 

Often when they were playing she spoke of Dorothy. 

“Sure I miss her,” he once told her. “She’s an 
awfully nice kid, but I wish they’d get some new girls 
in this place.” 

“Why, Dorothy isn’t a kid. She’s only a year 
younger than you are.”’ 

“Nearly two years,’ 
sixteen.” 

““She’ll be seventeen this summer.” 

“Well, anyhow,” he said, “I couldn’t get interested 
in her; we know each other too well. Look, Mother, 
can I have the motor to-night? There’s a dance over 
at Arlington. And I need twenty-five dollars.” 

In September he went away to college, and she was 
overjoyed when presently he wrote that he had made 
the college orchestra. During his Christmas holidays 
they played but little, most of his time having been 
given to social activities. She supposed it was only. 
natural that a college boy should want a lively vaca- 
tion, and she prized the more such odd moments as _ 
he spent with her. 

And now, after what seemed a trifling interval, the 
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Easter holidays were here. Time went faster and 
faster. After another little interval it would be 
summer and they would go again to Westfield; be- 
fore long he would be out of college; then, presently, 
he would marry and she would lose him. She must 
make the most of the few remaining years. Ah, how 
she wished that he had brought his cello home! 


II 


CHET POLLARD was still at the telephone when 
Mr. Merriam came downstairs. 

“Well, Lindsay,” was his greeting to his son, 
and the two shook hands, Lindsay giving a jerky 
little half bow. He always seemed a trifle ill at ease 
when he greeted his father; Elsa believed it was be- 
cause both were conscious of the fact that two or 
three years ago they would have kissed. 

“T believe you’re taller than ever,’’ Mr. Merriam 
said. 

“No, I’ve stopped growing but I’m putting on 
some weight. If I can put on about twelve pounds 
I’ve got a chance for crew.” 

The father made no comment upon this, but re- 
marked: “ Your mother and I were pleased that you 
passed your uniform tests.” 

“Believe me, I was pleased!’ said Lindsay, grin- 
ning. ‘‘I was half expecting to get on pro. Spanish 
and French saved me; they’re gut courses.” 

“They’re what?” his mother asked. 

“Gut—soft—easy,”’ he elucidated. 
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“H’m,” said his father. ‘‘Better have your bags 
taken upstairs. I tripped over one of them in the 
hall.” 

“You did?” Lindsay looked concerned. “You 
didn’t trip over that long black one, did your Gosh, I 
wouldn’t have anybody trip over that!” 

“It might be a good idea, then, not to leave it in 
the centre of the hall.” 

“Gosh! Did I leave it there? Well, I’ll take it up 
to my room right now!” 

He started for the door, but his mother interposed. 

“Just ring for Wilkes,’”’ she said. “He'll take them 
up.” 

“Not on your life!’’ Lindsay answered with great 
earnestness, as he picked up the suitcase and the long 
black box. ‘Not this thing. I’ll carry this my- 
Seltas 

“What you got in it you’re so particular about?” 
his father asked. 

“Well,” replied the boy obscurely as he started 
for the stairs, “it’s something I can’t afford to have 
broken.”’ 

“But look here,”’ persisted his father, ‘why are you 
so careful about that box? What you got that’s so 
breakable?”’ 

Lindsay, who was now halfway up the stairs, 
stopped, and looking over the balustrade laughed 
down at the anxious, upturned faces. 

“Oh, it’s not hooch—if that’s what you mean. No, 
Dad, nothing like that. It’s just something—some- 
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thing that I—well, I wanted to ease it to Mother, 
but I guess I might as well show it to you — 
now.” 

He descended, let the leather bag plump to the 
floor again, and carried the mysterious black case to 
the drawing room, where he placed it carefully upon a 
couch. Then, without moving to open it, he turned 
and earnestly addressed his parents. 

“Now look,” he said, “in the first place, I want’ 
you to realize | got this thing at a wonderful bargain. 
Probably you could go from one end of this country 
to the other and you'd never see a bargain like it 
again. Probably there aren’t five others like this 
one I’ve got here, in the whole country. I want you to 
realize, Mother, what a perfectly unprecedented——”’ 

“You haven’t told us what it is, yet,”’ his father 
broke in. 

“I was just going to tell you,” the boy returned, 
“but first I want to make absolutely sure you under- 
stand what a wonderful bargain I’ve got.” 

“Tt seems to me,”’ remarked his father dryly, “‘that 
you have succeeded in impressing that point upon us. 
What is it?” 

“But first,’’ continued Lindsay—“‘first you must 
realize that it’s quadruple gold plate over triple 
silver plate. If you understood about these—these 
things, why, you’d know they don’t make ’em that 
way—not except when they get a special order. 
And even then you’d have to wait weeks and weeks 
before you’d if 
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“What you got?” demanded his father in the tone 
of one whose patience is being worn thin. 

‘“That’s what I’m trying to tell you,’’ answered the 
youth, going to the box and undoing a catch at one 
end. 

But instead of releasing the other catches and 
opening the box he turned and with all the impressive- 
ness he could command delivered a final word. 

“It cost two hundred and seventy-five new,” he 
declared, “‘and what do you think I paid for it? 
Only one hundred and fifty dollars! That’s all! 
Yes, sir, only one hundred and fifty! Why, if I 
hadn’t of bought it it would of been a crime! Noth- 
ing less than a crime! I want you to keep that fact 
in mind, Dad, because f 

“For heaven’s sake!” cried Mr. Merriam, “what— 
you—got—in that—box?”’ 

Dramatically Lindsay threw back the lid, revealing 
in a velvet recess a shining, tubular, twisted, bell- 
mouthed something scaffolded with metal bars and 
disks. 

“Oh, Lindsay!”’ cried his mother in an anguished 
voice. 

“Quadruple gold plate over triple silver plate!” 
her son reiterated shrilly. 

“You haven’t mentioned what it 7s—not even yet!” 
commented Mr. Merriam with abysmal cynicism. 
“Ts it a fire extinguisher or a home-brew outfit?” 

“No—home blew,” replied his son. 

Seizing the gilded instrument and holding it as if 
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to play, he began to shuffle, undulating his body in a 
negroid manner and singing: 


“When I blow those home-blew blues 

On my sexy saxophone, 

I can get any gal I choose— 
Come, ma baby, youse ma own! 

Bring yo’ bottle, baby dear; 

Fill it full of gin or beer; 

Come and lap the home-made booze, 
While I blow those home-brew— 

Hear me blow those home-brew— 
Blues!” 


Having finished his song he blew upon the instru- 
ment, evoking from its golden throat sounds resem- 
bling ribald laughter ending on a dissonant note. 

“Oh, Lindsay!” cried Mrs. Merriam again. 

“That’s a nice refined song!”’ said his father causti- 
cally. ‘‘I suppose that’s what they teach you in 
colleger”’ 

At this juncture Chet Pollard came from the 
telephone closet. 

“1 had an awful time getting ’em,” he said. “They 
had to page ’em all over the hotel. It’s a darn nui- 
sance!”’ 

“Can they gor”’ Lindsay demanded. 

“Naturally,”’ replied Pollard. 

Lindsay introduced him to his father; then: “We 
want to get theatre seats for to-night, Dad,” he said. 
“T was wondering if you’d work your drag at the 
clubs’ 
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“It would be nice if you could get seats for the new 
Shaw play,” said Mrs. Merriam. 

Again she sensed an exchange of wireless messages 
between the two young men. 

“But look, Mother < 

Pollard, however, cut Lindsay short. 

“That’s so, Mrs. Merriam,” he declared. “I 
understand the Shaw play is very—very clever. In 
my opinion Shaw is one of the cleverest playwrights 
there is; but you see, these girls we’re going to take 
are musical—uh—they’re very musical, and—uh— 
they thought they’d like to go to something—uh— 
something musical this time.”’ 

“There’s a lovely little operetta called ‘Mignon- 
ette’,”’ the mother suggested. ‘Quite the daintiest 
thing I’ve seen in years. If you ef 

“But look, Mother,’”’ Lindsay broke in, “we were 
planning——”’ 

Here, however, the more adroit Pollard again took 
matters into his own hands. 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Merriam,” said he, “I hear 
‘Mignonette’ s’ awfully dainty. But I guess these 
girls must of—uh—must of seen it, or something. 
Anyway, they were speaking of another musical show 
they hadn’t seen, and v4 

“So we thought ” began Lindsay. 

““What’s the name of it?’”? Mrs. Merriam asked. 

“It’s at the Apollo,”’ answered the guest. 

“T don’t remember what’s at the Apollo,” she 
said, and turning to her husband, who had begun 
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to read the evening paper, asked him to look it 
up. 

At that, however, Pollard spoke up quickly. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, as if the name had just come 
to:-him. “It’s ‘Jazbo:’”’ 

Mr. Merriam now became interested. 

***Jazbo’r” he repeated. “‘Isn’t that the name of 
the show the police were——”’ 

“Tt’s quite all right now, though,” his son inter- 
posed hastily. 

“Who says soP”’ 

“I was reading in the paper where they made those 
girls put on different costumes.”’ 

“Costumes?” said his father. “‘Was there trouble 
about costumes, too? I understood it was the dancing 
of this woman, What’s-her-name, that e 

“Khiva,”’ said Pollard. ‘But they say her man- 
ager paid the police to make a row, Mr. Merriam.” 

“Yes, just an advertising dodge,” quickly supple- 
mented Lindsay. 

“The advertising dodge seems to have worked so 
far as you two boys are concerned,” his father com- 
mented. 

But this elicited immediate protests. 

“No, sir, that’s not it!” declared Pollard right- 
eously. 

“No, I should say not!” Lindsay added. “Why, 
Dad, the music in this show’s knock-out. Three big 
fox-trot hits in one show: ‘My Raggedy Rose’, ‘Sweet 
Cookie,’ and ‘You Gorilla-Man.’ And besides, if you 
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invite a lady to go to the theatre, and she expresses a 
desire to see some particular show, and you if 

“And they have Joe Eckstein and his Saxophone 
Six,” urged Pollard. 

At this Mr. Merriam became still more interested. 

‘Oh, those fellows?”’ he said. “‘They must be the 
ones I heard last year. They’re very good.” He 
smiled at the memory; then looking with dawning 
curiosity at his son’s new treasure lying in the open 
case he asked: ‘‘Is that the same sort of thing they 
play?” 

“Sure,” replied the collegian, ““a saxophone—but 
this one’s quadruple gold plate over triple silver 
plate.” 

“Let’s hear you play it, then.” 

Lindsay took it up, put the mouthpiece to his lips, 
and blew a stream of bubbling bursting notes. 

“Can’t you play us a tuneP”’ 

But the saxophonist shook his head. 

“Needs other instruments—a piano, anyhow,” he 
answered. 

“There’s your mother—she’ll play for you.” 

But Lindsay shook his head again. 

“Oh, Mother can’t play jazz,”’ he said. 

“Your mother can’t?” exclaimed Mr. Merriam. 
“T guess your mother can play anything anybody else. 
can!” He looked questioningly at his wife, but she 
remained silent. 

“No,”’ said Lindsay, “‘jazz isn’t like other music. 
It’s very trick. Maybe, if you’d like, we can get 
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somebody in to play before vacation ends. Chet 
here’s got his clarinet with him, and he’s knock-out 
on it.” 

Having won his father over to his instrument he 
now exhibited it in detail, showing how the stops 
worked. 

“Gosh, I was lucky to get this one!’’ he said. “I 
never would of got it if Len Spinney hadn’t been 
dropped out of college. You remember Len, 
Mother?” 

She nodded. ‘‘ You say he’s been dropped? That’s 
too bad.”’ 

“Yes, and he didn’t need to be. But he kept going 
to New York to see a girl, and he took too many cuts. 
He didn’t mind much, though. He’d been thinking 
of marrying her, anyway, so when he got dropped he 
decided to do it; but he hadn’t any money, and that’s 
how I came to get it so cheap. He had to have a 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“A classmate of yours—married?’”’ cried his mother. 

“On a hundred and fifty dollars?’’ demanded Mr. 
Merriam. 

“Uh-huh,” replied Lindsay with a nonchalance 
that both parents found ghastly. ‘That was all he 
really needed right away. His wife couldn’t go ona 
wedding trip. She has to stay in town because she’s 
in the Follies.” 

Mrs. Merriam stared at her son, thunderstruck, 
but the father was vocal for them both. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. 
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“Well,” said Lindsay, ‘“‘she’s knock-out for looks 
and a wonderful dancer, and a fellow has to marry 
sometime, doesn’t he? By the way, Dad, I need 
twenty-five dollars and—— Oh, | tell you who we 
could have in to jazz up the piano—Bea Morris—eh, 
Chet?” 

“None better,’’ said the other youth. 

‘‘Who’s Bea Morris?”? Mrs. Merriam inquired. 

“Girl ’t’s going to the theatre with us to-night. 
Say, Dad, would you mind ’phoning for those seats?” 

“How many?” asked his father, moving toward 
the door. 

Sours) 

“Aren't these girls to have a chaperonP” Mrs, 
Merriam asked. 

An expression of pain came over the boy’s face. 
“Gosh, Mother,” he sighed, “where you been all 
this time? If a girl’s so dopeless she has to have a 
chaperon she doesn’t get asked—that’s all.” 

“Well, I’m thankful we haven’t a daughter to 
bring up, the way things are,”’ she said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned her son. “Just 
because there’s no chaperon it doesn’t necessarily 
mean necking.”’ 

“That’s a comfort,” Mr. Merriam said. ‘Then 
it’s four, is itP”’ 

“But really, Hobart,” pursued his wife, “do you 
think it’s proper for these boys to take young ladies 


to see a musical comedy the police were going to 
closer” 
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Again the look of pain swept over her son’s face. 

“Oh, Mother!” he protested. ‘‘Don’t be a flat 
tire! You’d call the Hallocks proper enough, wouldn’t 
your” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, Mrs. Hallock took Bobby and a lot of young 
people to see ‘Jazbo’—a big theatre party, and a lot 
of subdebs at that.” 

“T could telephone and ask her what she thought of 
it.” 

“Mother! What kind of a position would that 
put me in? Asking people what shows I’d ought to 
see or not! You seem to forget I’m practically 
twenty.” 

“Tt can’t hurt to ask her what sort of show it is,” 
his mother contended, “if I don’t tell her y 

“Well,” he said, still protesting, ‘I don’t say 
she’d exactly recommend this show. Maybe she 
didn’t know about the police and everything, but she 
took ’em, all the same. One of the girls came down to 
the prom, and she told me. She said she was kind of 
disappointed in the show, herself, after so much talk; 
said it wasn’t so very rancid—just a little sour 
in spots.” 

-“Y’m not worrying about you,” said his mother, 
“but about where you take these young girls.” 

But Pollard hastened to reassure her. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, Mrs. Merriam,” 
said he. ‘“‘They’re not young. Both of them are 
over twenty.” 
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“But what will their mothers think if | 

“As far as that goes,” he told her, “their mothers 
won’t know anything about it. Midge hasn’t got 
any mother, and Bea’s mother is in White Sulphur or 
some place. And anyhow, Mrs. Merriam, she’s a 
very broad-minded woman—she lets Bea do just 
whatever she pleases.”’ 

“‘What do you think, Hobart?” the mother asked. 

“Oh,’’ said her husband, “‘I’d let “em go.~ These 
girls aren’t our daughters, and from what I hear, it’s 
the way all of ’em are now.’”’ And as she interposed 
no further objections he went to telephone for the 
theatre seats. 

Immediately after dinner the two boys, slim and 
clean-looking in their “‘tucs,”’ rushed away in a taxi, 
and a little later Mrs. Merriam, having been unable 
to find any one to accept her belated invitation, left 
her husband reading in his library and departed alone 
in her limousine for the concert. 

But to-night the music, whirling in great sombre 
currents through the auditorium, made only a back- 
ground for her thoughts. Her mind was full of 
Lindsay. She was troubled about him; he had not 
only left his cello at college but had brought home 
what an instrument instead! A saxophone! And 
it had belonged to a boy who had been dropped from 
college and had married a chorus girl. . 

Who were these girls Lindsay was with? What had 
come over her son that he wished to take them to a 
tawdry show? She thought of her incessant efforts to 


>? 
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develop in him a fastidiousness, not only in music 
but in other things, which should be his zsthetic 
and moral safeguard. And was this to be the out- 
come? 

During the intermission she found friends to talk 
with; then the orchestra reassembled and she was left 
alone again. Lazlof, the great cellist, entered at one 
side, carrying his instrument, and amid applause 

made his way to a chair at the centre of the stage; 
the choir of stringed instruments softly played the 
prelude, Lazlof lifted his slender bow, and the 
miracle began. 

The sound of the cello added poignancy to her 
thoughts of her son. How often she had secretly 
visioned him playing to just such a hushed audience 
as this! But alas, that dream, like so many others, 
must be relinquished. 


Ill 


“Dip you hear those boys come in this morning?” 
her husband asked at breakfast. 

ae eS... 

“Did you notice the time?” 

“Yes; I didn’t sleep very well.” 

“Nearly seven!’ he said, and she had a wanly 
humorous sense of his looking at her accusingly, as 
though the lateness of their home-coming were in 
some way her fault. 

“T went into Lindsay’s room before I came down,” 
he continued gloomily. “I could have set off a 
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bomb in there for all they’d have known! Room in 
horrible disorder—clothes all over the place. | 
stepped on a watch—don’t know which of them it 
belongs to. What condition do you suppose they 
came home in?” 

“Lindsay has always thrown his things around,” 
she said. 

“But what could they have been doing? Do nice 
girls stay out with boys all night?” 

“TI don’t know,” she answered. ‘‘I don’t believe 
I understand these young people.” 

“Well, I’ve been reading a book about them,” he 
declared, ‘“‘a novel some young fellow’s written. If 
they’re what be says they are they’re a pretty queer 
loté 

“What’s the name of the book?” 

“TY don’t remember. If you want to look at it 
you'll find it on the table by my bed; it’s got a red 
cover. Do you know anything about these two 
girlsP”’ 

eNO. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if they were chorus 
girls,’”’ said he. 

“Oh, no!” It was as much a prayer as a denial. 

“Why not? Didn’t Lindsay say a classmate of 
theirs married a chorus girl? Didn’t he seem to 
approve of itr” . 

“Oh, I can’t believe he was thinking of that side of 


it,” said she. “I think he was just glad to get the 
boy’s saxophone.” . 
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“Well,” he said in a sinister tone as he left the 
room, “‘you just read that book!’ 

Having the morning to herself she did read some of 
it and skimmed the rest. The publisher’s announce- 
ment on the paper jacket proclaimed it A Passionate 
Tale of Youth in Revolt, and described the author 
as A Fearless Young Iconoclast, Impatient of 
Literary Shackles. Except one drunken middle-aged 

woman, there were in the world with which the story 
_ dealt no grown-up people. It was a world of flappers, 
gin, and familiarities. 

When about noon the boys came down to break- 
fast she looked apprehensively for signs of dissipation 
and was infinitely relieved to find them clear-eyed and 
in high spirits. Lindsay, kissing her, did not smell 
of gin, but of the sticky oily stuff called Oleaqua that 
made his hair so shiny. 

“Did you have a good timer” she asked as she 
poured their coffee. 

“Did we! Do you know what time we got inP 
It was darn near seven.” 

“How was ‘Jazbo’r” 

“Pretty peppy, and great music. We just natu- 
rally had to go around to the Prowlers’ Club after- 
wards, and dance all night.” 

“A clubr” 

“Not a real club; just a restaurant—the joint 
where they have the best music in town. Gosh, I 
can hear Sinzy yet whanging out that ‘You Gorilla- 
Man’!’ He began to hum, bouncing in his chair. 
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“Sinzy?” 

“Yes,” said her son; and as she looked blank he 
continued: ‘‘Mean to say you’ve never heard of 
Sinzy? Why, he’s one of the greatest characters in 
this town. He’s a terrible little twerp to look at— 
got a face like bad news from home, but I guess he’s 
the best jazz piano player in the world.” 

“And the young ladies didn’t get tired?” 

Lindsay laughed. 

“If they had their way we wouldn’t be home yet, 
would we, Chetr”’ 

“No,” and he explained: “‘ You see, Mrs. Merriam, 
these girls are a couple of the busiest little pep 
artists this side of Cayenne.” 

“They both dance well?” 

“A girl’s got to dance well to make the grade 
these days,” her son informed her. ‘‘She’s got to be 
practically as good as a professional.” 

“Then these girls aren’t professionals?” she asked 
quickly. 

“For heaven’s sake!’ returned her son. ‘‘ What 
would we be doing with professional dancers?” 

“Professionals look good on the floor,’”’ said Pol- 
lard, ‘‘but they try to lead you too much. But you 
take Midge’—he was speaking now to Lindsay— 
“did you ever dance with anybody as light as she is?” 

“TI sure did!’ the other answered almost in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Bea’s every bit as light as Midge— 
except maybe above the ears.” 

“Oh,” retorted his friend, “you think so ’cause 
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Bea falls for you harder! She sure was handing you 
a heavy line last night.” 

“Aw, what you talking about! She was not!’ 

“Sure she was! Didn’t I hear her saying how you 
were so cynical and everything?” 

“] guess you’re sore because she didn’t shoot you 
a line,’ Lindsay returned. ‘Next thing, I s’pose 
you'll say she’s got a wooden leg or something. 
Why don’t you say that, too? Why don’t you say she 
can’t bang the box?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say that,’ conceded Pollard. 
“T got to admit she’s some jazz baby.” 

“You just ought to hear her, Mother!” Lindsay 
said. 

“T should like to. Do you expect to see her again 
this vacation?” 

“Do wer We're going to see ’em this afternoon.” 

“And again to-night,”’ Pollard added. 

“And that reminds me, Mother—I’d like the car 
if you’re not going to use it, and | need twenty-five 
dollars.” 

“What’s on to-night?” she asked. 

ebance.”’ 

“But this is Good Friday, dear!’ 

“Oh, we won’t begin dancing till after midnight. 
We can start kind of late, and eat along, and gotoa 
movie or something.” 

She saw her opportunity and seized it. 

‘“‘Why not ask them here to dinner? We can have 
some jazz afterwards.” 
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Again the wireless went to work between the 
boys. 

“Why, I think that would be fine,” Pollard said in 
answer to his friend’s unspoken question. 

“Yes, if we could get ’em,” Lindsay said, “but 
they might have a date for dinner or something. 
You know, Mother, they’re about two of the most 
popular girls in New York.” 

“Oh, we'll get ’em all right,” declared Pollard. 

“Hadn’t you better telephone and ask them?” 
suggested Mrs. Merriam. 

“Way I look at it,” said Chet, “if I was doing it 
I wouldn’t ask em anything. Keep calling a girl up 
and you don’t have her guessing. These dopeless 
birds keep calling their girls up, ‘Can you do this? 
Can you do that?’ and so forth; so that girl isn’t 
guessing, “cause she sees the bird’s dopeless. But 
my way would be, I’d wait till I saw ’em this after- 
noon, and then I’d ell ’em. I’d just say, ‘You're 
coming to dinner, woman.’”’ 

“All right,” said Lindsay, impressed, “you handle 
eet 

“Well, Ill expect them at eight,” Mrs. Merriam 
said. ‘If they can’t come, telephone me.” 


IV 


WITHOUT having definite knowledge of their plans 
she had supposed that the boys would return in time 
to dress for dinner, but when at eight they had not 
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appeared she concluded that they would arrive with 
the young ladies. 

_ In a few minutes, however, they came in alone, 
paused breathless in the drawing-room door to tell 
her that the girls would be along presently, and 
rushed upstairs to dress; but when at half-past eight 
they came down the guests had not arrived. 

“Where’s Dad?’” asked Lindsay. 

“He had to stay downtown on business. Where 
are the young ladies?” 

“Oh, they'll breeze in pretty soon,” said Pollard 
with the insouciance of one accustomed to hotel 
service. 

“You asked them for eight?” 

“Yes, but it was after eight when we broke 
away.” 

It was nearly nine when the girls arrived. Though 
much of the slang she heard the boys use seemed 
meaningless, the term ‘breeze in” struck Elsa 
Merriam as describing very accurately the manner 
of Miss Bea Morris and Miss Midge Ayres. Their 
appearance fascinated her. Their figures were slight 
and supple, their necks and arms round and white 
like young birch trees, and their filmy little evening 
gowns, continually agitated as they flirted their 
bodies about, called to mind the cloudlike texture 
of springtime treetops whipped by erratic April 
winds. She could hardly tell them apart. Their 
faces had a look of unreality, suggesting carved 
masks, very pretty and almost human in expression; 
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eyebrows plucked to a narrow line, cheeks frankly 
tinted, lips like scarlet poppy petals, hair like shocks 
of yellow uncurled ostrich plumes. Shaking hands 
with them she heard a little clatter of gold boxes 
knocking against each other as they dangled from 
short chains attached to their wrists. 

“Oh, Mrs. Merriam!’ panted Bea, hardly waiting 
for Lindsay to introduce her, “‘we’ve had a perfectly 
fantastic time getting here!’ She clutched her chest 
like an emotional actress. 

“Simply revolting!’ cried Midge. 

Whereafter they ran on together in gasping, 
broken sentences, noisily exclamatory, recounting 
the misadventures of the preceding hour. Mrs. 
Merriam gathered that they might, by implication, 
be apologizing for the tardiness of their arrival; at 
all events, it was the nearest thing to an apology that 
she received. Stripped of dramatics, their story was 
asimpleone. They seemed to wish her to understand 
that there had been difficulties with the shoulder- 
straps of the new frock Bea was wearing, and that 
the chauffeur had driven them to a wrong ad- 
dress. 

“These old shoulder-straps! And just when I was 
trying to hurry! And that fantastic chauffeur! | 
told him West Forty-eighth as plain as could bens 
didn’t I, Midge? But he drove——” 

“You don’t mean West Forty-eighth!” shrilled 
the other. “You mean East Forty-eighth. You 
told him——” 
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“Yes, that’s what I mean—East Forty-eighth! 
East Forty-eighth, I told him, as plain as could be! 
But he drove us to West Forty-eighth. Poor 
creature must be feeble-minded!”’ 

“And he stopped in front of a tailor shop!” cried 
the other. 

“Yes, fancy! A tailor shop!” 

So they ran on, their arms, shoulders, and fluffy 
bobbed locks continually in motion, while Elsa, 
bewildered, listened and watched. 

Catching sight of her reflection in a mirror Bea 
turned suddenly and crossed the room, revealing 
that the back of her dress consisted, above the waist, 
of very little more than the shoulder-straps, which 
were of flesh-coloured ribbon. Before the mirror she 
took from her hair a comb, with which she fluffed 
up her outstanding yellow mane. Midge followed 
suit ; then the two flopped down together on a couch, 
crossing their knees, exhibiting the tops of rolled- 
down stockings. Elsa had hardly convinced herself 
that she saw aright when the entrance of Wilkes, 
with the announcement that dinner was _ served, 
caused the girls to open the little gold boxes hang- 
ing from their wrists, and gazing into the mirrored 
covers, freshen the colour on their already tinted 
lips. 

Pe Did I tell you,” cried Bea to the boys as she took 
her chair at the dinner table, ‘‘that I’m going up to 
the prom at New Haven? I’m so thrilled I’m al- 
most insane!” 
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“Huh—New Haven!” commented Chet; while 
Lindsay asked: ‘‘Who you going withr” 

“Freddie Spencer.’”’ And in response to a con- 
temptuous snort from her host, she added, “Why, 
what you got against Freddier”’ 

“Sofa specialist,’’ said he. 

“Oh, indeed! Well, a New Haven boy told me he 
was a wonderful athlete.” 

“‘Cozy-corner athlete,” the boy muttered. 

“Look, Bea,’ put in Chet in a fatherly tone, “I 
wouldn’t advise any woman I cared about to go toa 
lot of proms.” 

“Well, I like that!’ she exclaimed. “Why, the 
prom at Princeton was the first one I ever went to in 
my whole life.” 

“New Haven’s a very different matter,’ Pollard 
declared. 

BOh wists 

“I’m simply advising you f’ your own good,” 
Pollard went on. ‘“‘A woman doesn’t want to get 
herself known as a prom-trotter.”’ 

“Specially with a bird like Freddie,’ Lindsay put 
in quickly. 

“Prom-trotter!’ she repeated pettishly. “‘Don’t 
be fantastic!’ And to Lindsay: “I certainly wish 
I’d known you didn’t like Freddie, though, ’cause if — 
I had | wouldn’t have invited him around.” 

“Around here?” he repeated, surprised. “When?” 

“To-night, of course.” 

“What you do that for?” 
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““We need somebody to drum, don’t we? Freddie 
drums like an angel.” 

“Oh, we could of got along without drums.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Bea, ‘‘he wasn’t certain he 
could come. He was just starting out from the 
hotel when we met him—going to some putrid 
party—but he said he’d get away if he could.” 

“He’s a knock-out dancer,’”’ Midge put in. 

“Yes,” said Bea, ‘and of course you’ve noticed 
how wonderfully his hair grows. I’ve never seen a 
boy with such divine hair.” 

Whereat Pollard, who had been gazing at her, 
shook his head, exclaiming as if with reluctant ad- 
miration: “Oh, you woman! You woman, you!” 


Vv 


As WILKESs failed to pass cigarettes to the young 
ladies with the coffee, they produced them from their 
own cases, which, together with their make-up boxes, 
they had laid beside their plates on reaching the 
table; and the butler, thus prompted, hastily brought 
matches. 

“ll have a cigar,” said Chet, and when Lindsay 
remarked at this deviation from custom he explained, 
“I’m off cigarettes—they’re too effeminate.” 

“Tisten,” said Bea, “if we’re going to play, let’s go 
to it,’”’ and though the hostess had not finished her 
coffee the two girls rose from the table. 

“Hold on,” said her son. ‘‘Mother hasn’t 
finished.” 
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“‘Oh, don’t wait for me,” she said, whereupon the 
four young people left the room. 

Nor was she greatly surprised at this, for with the 
exception of Lindsay, who had tried to include her in 
the conversation, they had ignored her throughout 
the meal. 

When a little later she followed her guests to the 
drawing room she saw no sign that her entrance was 
observed. Midge and the boys were standing at the 
piano watching Bea, who was beating out a synco- 
pated tune with a rhythm that reminded Elsa of a 
mechanical piano. She sat down in a chair across 
the room and watched. A cigarette was dangling 
from the girl’s lower lip and as it burned shorter she 
threw her head back to keep the smoke out of her 
eyes. 

“Give us an ash tray, somebody,” she said, blink- 
ing and addressing the room. 

The boys began to look about for ash trays, but 
they were on a table near Elsa, so she carried one over 
and placed it on the shelf at the side of the music, 
receiving by way of acknowledgment a little nod 
from the girl. 

Presently the music was interrupted by the arrival 
of the sleek Freddie Spencer with his two drum 
cases. 

“Yay, boy Freddie!” was Bea’s greeting. “Glad 
you made the grade.”’ 

“Got in wrong doing it,” he said. 

“Why, was she snotty to your” 
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cé Yop. 3? 
“She’s that way. She was snotty to me once, too,” 
Bea told him. “I never get invited there any more. 


I should lie awake nights!” 

While Freddie adjusted his drums Lindsay ran up- 
stairs for the saxophone and clarinet, and when he 
returned the little orchestra assembled around the 
piano. 

“We'll play “Sweet Cookie,’’’ announced Bea. 
“Everybody ready? Altogether, now—let’s go!” 
And with a crash they began; the piano, drums, and 
cymbals beating out the rhythm, the saxophone 
belching the tune, the clarinet garnishing the com- 
position with squealing arabesques. The music, 
moreover, was accompanied by physical activities. 
Bea at the piano and Freddie at the drums were 
dancing—if people sitting down may be said to dance; 
Chet, his body undulating, manceuvred in short 
steps upon the rug, while Lindsay swayed in what 
appeared to his mother to be a sort of negroid ecstasy, 
swinging his instrument about as he played, and oc- 
casionally throwing his head back like one drinking 
from a bottle. 

With a feeling that Midge was temporarily left out, 
Elsa moved over and joined her on a couch where she 
was seated, but Midge had no intention of remaining 
inthe background. As they finished ‘“‘Sweet Cookie” 
she leaped to her feet shrieking a demand for ‘You 
Gorilla-Man,”’ and upon their complying, began to 
shuffle loose-jointedly, her whole body shaking as if 
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with palsy; and upon their reaching the refrain she 
added to the tumult by singing loudly through her 
nose: 


“Oh, you Gorilla-Man, I’m so in love with you; 
Come catch me if you can. It won’t be hard to do! 
Oh, you Gorilla-Man! Oh, oh, you hairy ape! 
You’re such a thriller-man; I love you for your shape! 
Oh, my Gorilla-Man, my love won’t let me rest; 
I love each curly lock upon your great big chest! 
Oh, swing me through the trees, beneath the moon serene; 
You’re my Gorilla-Man and I’m your Jungle Queen!” 


“But she doesn’t know what the words mean,” 
Mrs. Merriam reflected in extenuation; and as an 
afterthought she added: “Neither do I.” 

Overwhelmed at first by the mere volume of bar- 
baric sound she found herself after a time trying to 
analyze jazz. It seemed to her to be musical 
Bolshevism—a revolt against law and order in 
music. Apparently, too, the jazz Bolsheviks were 
looters, pillaging the treasure houses of music’s 
aristocracy. One piece was based upon a Chopin 
waltz, another was a distortion of an aria from 
“Tosca,’’ another had been filched from Strauss’s 
‘“‘Rosenkavalier.” Had something gone wrong with 
the mind of the world? Was there a connection be- 
tween the various disturbing elements—free verse, 
futuristic painting, radicalism, crime waves, obstrep-_ 
erous youth, jazz music, jazz dancing, jazz think- 
ing? She rose, crossed the room, and standing behind 
Bea, watched her hands upon the keyboard. 
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“How do you do that bass?”’ she asked the girl in 
an interval between pieces. “‘ You seem to hit a lot 
of black notes with the flat of your hand.” 

“That’s what a crash bass is,” said Bea over her 
shoulder. 

“How did you learn it?”’ 

“Just picked it up. But there are lots of basses | 
can do that are more difficult than that; take the 
Honky-tonk, for instance, or the Hoochy.”’ Non- 
chalantly she exhibited several of her left-handed ac- 
complishments. ‘It’s a gift,’ she explained. ‘One 
of the best jazz players I know can’t read a note— 
picked it up from listening to records and watching 
the keys go down on a mechanical piano. And they 
say even Sinzy can’t read very well. Anyway, 
people that play classical music can’t play jazz; 
they ruin it trying to put expression in it.” 

““Then,”’ said Elsa, ‘‘the idea of jazz is to——”’ 

But she was cut short by Pollard, who had been 
wandering restlessly about, and who now, unable 
longer to control himself, remarked: “It’s getting 
late. We've got to ease along pretty soon. Let’s 
Diaye Lag, You're It*!”’ 

“No, I can’t play any more,” said Bea. “This fan- 
tastic shoulder-strap’s cutting the arm off me.’’ She 
pulled the ribbon aside, exhibiting a red mark upon 
her flesh. 

“Tf you'll come up to my room,’ 
“Viltry to fix it.” 

“All right,”’ said the girl, and they went upstairs. 


? 


invited Elsa, 
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“T’ll have to take off my dress,” she said on reach- 
ing the bedroom. ‘‘Guess you better give me some- 
thing to get into.” 

Mrs. Merriam brought a peignoir; then she undid 
the few catches holding the dress together in the back, 
and Bea stepped out of it. 

Hastily Mrs. Merriam looked away, holding the 
peignoir toward her. 

“And he’s going to dance all night with this girl!” 
she thought. 


During the three remaining days of the vacation 
Elsa saw Lindsay hardly at all. After their noontime 
breakfasts the boys would dash away, returning at 
nightfall to change into their “tucs” and disappear 
again. 

On Monday night as he and Chet were leaving the 
house Lindsay said good-bye to her. ‘“‘We’re going 
to take our bags to the station now,” he told her, 
“‘and dance till train time.”’ 

“When does your train gor” 

PS lkel 

“You're going out on a morning train in evening 
clothes?” 

“Sure,”’ he returned debonairly; “and to an eight- 
o’clock class.” 

“Then,’’ she said, too wise to let him see how the 
picture shocked her, ‘‘I hope it’s a gut course.” 

As she kissed him good-bye at the front door she 
seemed to remember something. 
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“What’s the name of that jazz piano player at the 
Prowlers’ Club?” 

PoInZy. 

“| thought that was it, but it’s not in the telephone 
book.”’ 

He smiled, saying, “It’s short for Sinzenheimer.”’ 


VI 
RESTLESSNESS was apparent in the first few letters 
Elsa Merriam received from Lindsay after his return 
to college, and she observed with concern that as the 
term progressed he frequently came to New York 
for week-ends. Shortly before the beginning of the 
summer vacation he wrote: 


Why do we always have to spend our summers in the same 
old placer? I’m sick and tired of Westfield. Why can’t we 
take a house at Southampton, where there’s something doing? 
If we’ve got to go to Westfield | want to visit around. Bea’s 
invited Chet and me to spend a couple of weeks at their place in 
Southampton. 


In her reply she suggested that instead of his 
going to Southampton, Bea and Chet come up to 
Westfield immediately after college closed. In her 
letter she said: 


Westfield’s going to be quite gay in June and July. There’s 
the golf tournament, and I’ve already heard of several house 
parties. Dorothy Hallock will be coming back pretty soon, 
and they’re planning to have the amateur vaudeville at the 
country club soon after we get up there. You'll be glad to know 
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that I’ve engaged Sinzy’s orchestra to play for the dance after- 
wards. 


She had barely finished writing when Wilkes an- 
nounced the arrival of the instructor, an acknowl- 
edged leader in his special branch of the musical art, 
who since the Easter holidays had been giving her 
three lessons a week at a fabulous fee. 

She found him in the drawing room, a slight, dark, 
foreign-looking man, dressed in a black-and-white- 
striped suit much cut in at the waist. His buttoned 
shoes had gray cloth tops and his haberdashery was 
obviously expensive, but his face, which was all 
nose and mouth, looked, as Elsa remembered hearing 
someone say, like bad news from home. 

“Well,” he said genially as she entered, “‘how’s d’ 
little woman t’day?”’ 

“Fine,” she answered, and congratulated herself 
on having made the appropriate reply. 

“All right,” he said. “Go to it!’ And she sat 
down and played “The Spinning Mouse.”’ 

“Swell!” said her professor when she had finished. 
“Take it from me, you won’t find nobody can play 
that piece like you can. They’re scared of it—it 
shows ’em up. All you gotta do now is keep on— 
agitate the ivories.”’ 

She did keep on, in New York, and later in West- 
field, until Lindsay came home, though after his 
arrival she did not practise when he was in the house. 
But he was not often in the house—particularly after 
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Bea and Chet arrived from Southampton in Bea’s 
yellow roadster. 

In the week that followed she found herself some- 
what in the position of a roadhouse keeper, supplying 
meals to transient motorists who might arrive at any 
hour or might not arrive at all. 

On the night of the vaudeville and dance she sent 
the three young people over to the country club for 
dinner, saying that she would dine quietly at home 
with Mr. Merriam, who had arrived from New York 
that afternoon. 

“One thing’s sure,’”’ Lindsay told her proudly be- 
fore leaving, “Bea’s jazz is going to be knock-out at 
the vaudeville. I told ’em they better put her at the 
end of the programme, ’cause if she played early 
she’d kill the other acts.”’ 

Outside the open door the yellow roadster was purr- 
ing, and Bea in the driver’s seat was impatient. 

“Snap it up!” she called in to Lindsay, whereupon 
he hastened out, and his mother went upstairs to 
dress. 

To-night it took her a long time. When she came 
down her husband was waiting, and from his expres- 
sion she was immediately aware that her costume 
interested him. 

“My goodness!” he chuckled. ‘‘Why, I’d hardly 
have known you. You look about eighteen. How 
did you get your hair like thatr” 

“It’s a wig.”’ She spun around, making the fluffy 
mass stand out. 
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‘““My goodness!” he exclaimed again. 

When they reached the club she said: “You go 
out and sit in the audience. I’m going in the back 
way.” 

As Mr. Merriam entered, the vaudeville was about 
to begin; the footlights were turned on, the lights in 
the assembly room were dimmed, and those who had 
dined at the club were hastening to find seats. 

In the half darkness Lindsay caught sight of his 
father. 

““Where’s Mother?” he asked. 

“Oh, I guess she’s somewhere around,’’ answered 
Mr. Merriam. 

“Here’s three places!’’ Chet called, and Lindsay 
hastened on. 

As he made his way between the rows of chairs, 
followed by Bea and Chet, he perceived that the 
Hallocks were seated in the same row, and that a 
young lady, evidently their guest, was in the chair 
next to his. She was talking to Bobby Hallock, and 
her face was turned away from him, but he liked the 
way her dark hair was piled up on her head, and it 
struck him that her gown had, somehow, a very 
fashionable look. 

As usual there were no printed programmes; the 
names of the performers were displayed successively — 
on large cards placed at either side of the proscenium. 
The first card announced George M. Cohan, the 
second Uncle Remus, and the third Signora Wilsoni, 
who was additionally billed as the Sweet Singer of 
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Hillside Road. But the members of the Westfield 
Country Club were much too astute to be deceived by 
the names upon the cards, or the disguises worn by 
the performers. They recognized Ellen Niles, dressed 
in her brother’s clothes, which were much too large 
for her, flourishing a cane and singing nasally from the 
corner of her mouth; Bud Smith in black-face, feigning 
to hoe the stage while he gossiped humorously in 
negro dialect about various members of the club; and 
young Mrs. Templeton Wilson singing ballads in a 
demure blue frock. 

The cards for the fourth number announced The 
Painted Jazzabel, but when the curtains were drawn 
back the stage was empty save for a grand piano and 
a bench. Almost at once, however, The Painted 
Jazzabel strolled on, and the manner in which she did 
so might accurately have been described as breezing 
in. Her figure was slight and supple, her neck and 
arms round and white like a birch tree, and her 
filmy little evening gown, continually agitated as she 
flirted her body about, might have made an onlooker 
think of the cloudlike texture of springtime tree tops 
whipped by erratic April winds. Her face had a look 
of unreality, suggesting a carved mask, very pretty 
and almost human in expression; eyebrows pencilled 
to a narrow line, cheeks frankly tinted, lips like 
scarlet poppy petals, hair like a shock of yellow un- 
curled ostrich plumes. 

“Gosh!” gasped Lindsay. “It’s Mother!” 

The note of burlesque in the costume was ac- 
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centuated by two large tin boxes dangling at the end 
of dog chains wrapped around the wrist of The Painted 
Jazzabel. At the centre of the stage she stopped, 
faced the audience, opened one of the tin boxes, took 
from it a large stick of crimson grease paint, and 
gazing into the mirrored interior of the lid, touched up 
her cheeks and lips. Then, closing the make-up 
box, she took from the other a cigarette, lighted it, and 
let it dangle from her lower lip while, with a gait 
suggesting a surcharge of vitality, she proceeded to 
the piano, her arms, shoulders, and fluffy bobbed 
locks continually in motion. 

As, after a moment, Elsa was generally recognized, 
there was amused whispering throughout the room; 
then laughter and applause—in which, however, her 
son did not participate. 

“Gosh!’’ he muttered again when, in taking her 
seat at the piano, she momentarily revealed the fact 
that her stockings were rolled down. 

“How perfectly fantastic!’’ Beaexclaimed. ‘‘ What’s 
she going to doP”’ 

“Darned if | know—in that get-up! She usually 
plays Chopin.” 

But this time she did not play Chopin. Detaching 
the dog chains from her wrist she flung the two tin 
boxes with a clatter to the bench beside her, and with - 
her cigarette still dangling, began in an extremely 
efficient manner to agitate the ivories, playing a 
composition which, despite embellishments, was 
instantly recognized by those familiar with the music 
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of the moment as “Booful Baboon Babe.” The 
music, moreover, was accompanied by physical ac- 
tivities. Elsa was dancing—if a person sitting down 
may be said to dance. 

Her final burst of pyrotechnics was met by a roar 
of applause, but she seemed unconscious of it. Put- 
ting down her cigarette she opened the tin make-up 
box, took out a comb, and gazing into the mirrored 
cover, fluffed up her bobbed locks amid increasing 
laughter. Then after adjusting her shoulder-straps 
and pulling up her stockings she played the eccentric 
fox-trot “Stub Your Toe,”’ and modulated from that 
into “The Spinning Mouse.” This performance 
drew a comment from Bea, for “The Spinning Mouse” 
was notoriously difficult, and was seldom attempted 
by pianists because, to quote the words of an author- 
ity, ““They’re scared of it—it shows ’em up.” 

“Why, I didn’t know your mother could rag!” she 
said, during the tumult that followed. 

“Neither did I, but—gosh! I think she’s got Sinzy 
trimmed, don’t your”’ 

She did not answer his question, but remarked: 
“Well, I never could see that ‘Spinning Mouse.’”’ 

Lindsay had his own views as to his mother’s 
appearance, and was planning to express them to her 
at the earliest possible moment; but for this new 
accomplishment of hers he had only admiration, and 
the criticism implied in Bea’s remark annoyed him. 

“Do you mean you couldn’t see it, or you couldn’t 
play it?”’ he demanded. 
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“I mean,” she replied stiffly, “that it’s just a 
stunt to show off with.” 

“Anybody that can play like my mother can,” 
he said, looking her pugnaciously in the eye, “‘has got 
a darn good right to show off.’’ And he added: “I 
don’t remember as I ever saw you showing off that 
way!” 

Angrily she returned his gaze for a moment, then 
slowly pivoted and spoke to Chet. 

“It’s awfully stuffy in this place,” she said. “It’s 
given me a headache. Come on, let’s get the road- 
ster « 

She rose and Chet followed. 

“But look, Bea,” protested Lindsay, ‘‘you can’t 
go like that! They’re expecting you to play.” 

“Then they’re going to get fooled,’’ she said scorn- 
fully. ““They’ve got too much piano playing on their 
programme. This whole place makes me sick abed, 
anyway! Come on, Chet.” 

Lindsay watched them to the door. All right, 
then! If Bea wanted to go like that, let her! He was 
pretty well fed up on Bea, anyway—and Chet, too, 
forthat matter! Oilcans! It was one thing to go out 
to dances with them, but quite another to have them 
visiting for days and days in your own house. What 
did he care whether Bea played to-night or not? It | 
made no difference to him. All he’d have to do was 
notify the committee that she’d changed her mind— 
a simple enough matter, since Mrs. Hallock, the 
chairman, sat but a few seats away from him. 
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During the intermission he rose and informed her 
of Bea’s departure; whereupon the young lady at his 
side smiled up at him and ventured a remark: 

“I’m not surprised that your friend doesn’t want 
to play,” she said. ‘‘ Your mother’s a perfect mar- 
vel.” 

Lindsay’s eyes grew large as he looked back at 
her. 

“Why, Dorothy!’ he cried. “For heaven sakes! 
And I’ve been sitting right next you all this time!’ 
He seized both her hands. 

“T’ve been wondering how long it was going to 
take you to speak to me,”’ she said. 

“Believe me,” he answered, gazing at her ap- 
preciatively, “I wouldn’t of waited long if I’d 
recognized you; but how could I, in that grown-up 
dress, and with your hair done that way?” 

“Do I look so much older? You know short 
skirts and bobbed hair aren’t considered smart any 
more. They’re vieux jeu.” 

“In Paris, you mean?” he asked her eagerly. 
“Are they? Well, I’m mighty glad to hear it! 
I’m fed up with flappers, with their short skirts and 
their stockings at half-mast. | like a woman to be 
dignified, and her hair done up.”” He sank down in 
the chair beside her and continued: “You know, 
Dorothy, as a matter of fact, I don’t think much of 
modern girls. What can they do? Nothing but 
dance. Or if they play it’s only jazz. Their 
manners leave much to be desired, and they haven’t 
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got anything above the ears. In my opinion, your 
family did a mighty good job to send you to a nice 
conservative place like Paris. 1 tell you, if I hada 
daughter * But at this juncture, catching sight 
of his mother, still in that outrageous flapper make- 
up, he broke off. “‘Excuse me,” he said. “‘I’ve got 
to see about something. I’ll be back.” 


Vil 


As HE paused on the margin of the group sur- 
rounding his mother one of the older men spoke to 
him. 

“Well, Lindsay,” he said, “I didn’t know your 
mother was such a siren.” 

“She isn’t!’ he returned shortly, and began to 
elbow his way toward her. 

The young men were around her, too; they were 
congratulating her and she was handing them a line. 
He was beginning to feel a contempt for his own sex. 
You might think they were hoping she was going to 
keep on like this! Dumb-bells! 

As he was about to speak to her he found himself 
cut off by a small, dark individual wearing a tight- 
waisted “‘tuc.” 

“Well, little woman,” Lindsay heard him say as he 
patted her on the arm, “‘you sure did put it across. © 
I’]l tell the world you’re some jazz baby!” 

Lindsay crowded in and put his arm roughly 
around her. 


“Look, Mother,” he said in a low, determined 
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voice, “‘you come out of here!’ And without regard 
for the maestro or the others he drew her toward the 
porch. 

“What do you want, dear?” 

“What do I want? I want you to go home and 
get some clothes on!” 

“But I have to stay for the rest of the show, and 
the dance. I promised young Mr. Curtiss 

Still with his arm around her he was propelling her 
down the porch toward the door of the ladies’ dressing 
room. 

“Look here,’ he said, ‘you don’t dance with 
young Mr. Curtiss, or young Mr. Anybody Else till 
you get some more clothes on! The idea of your 
coming to a public place like that!” 

“What you so snotty about?” she demanded. 

“ Mother!” 

“Well, don’t you want me to be up-to-date? 
I haven’t had so much attention in years.” 

‘Up-to-date!’ he repeated with vast superiority. 
“Tf you kept really up-to-date you’d be aware that 
short skirts and bobbed hair aren’t considered smart 
any more. They’re vieux jeu—that’s what they are!” 

He thrust her through the door, planted himself 
outside, and waited until she reappeared in her light 
cloak; then taking her by the elbow he hurried her 
down the gravel drive and into the car, and drove 
her home. As they neared the house, they saw, 
disappearing down the drive, the tail light of another 
car, and Lindsay thought he knew what car it was. 
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“Did Miss Morris and Mr. Pollard just drive 
away?” he asked Wilkes, who let them in. 

“Yes, Mr. Lindsay. They came home and packed 
in a hurry—got Sarah and me to help them—and 
from what they said I don’t think they’re coming 
back.” 

“Didn’t they leave any word?’ asked Mrs. 
Merriam. 

“No, madam; but they were saying how they 
would make Southampton in time for breakfast 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Yes,” said Lindsay to his mother, ‘and they’ll 
stage a snappy entrance at Southampton—breezing 
in to breakfast in evening dress, and thinking they’re 
the hit of the piece. If you want to know. what I 
think, I think that kind of a performance is pretty 
juvenile.” 

“But they can’t have gone without leaving a 
message,”’ she said, incredulous. ‘That would be so 
rude: 

“They think it’s the thing to be rude,” he told. 
her, “‘and there are lots more like ’em. Park in 
people’s houses, order their servants around, treat 
their hostess like a hotel keeper, and get up and go 
when they feel like it, without so much as saying 
‘Thank you.’ There’s modern young people for you! - 
Nothing above the ears. | tell you, Mother if I had 
a daughter you bet I’d get her out of all this kind of 
thing. I’d send her over to Paris, where it’s con- 
servative.” 
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He had walked upstairs with her and they were 
standing at her bedroom door. 

“Paris? Conservative?” she repeated, mystified. 

“Yes. Now hurry, Mother, will you, so we can 
get over to the club by the time the dancing begins? 
I told Dorothy I’d be back.” 

“Ah!” she said to herself as she shut the door. 

While she was dressing he paced the hall outside, 
occasionally shouting to her. 

“Didn’t you think she looked wonderful?” he de- 
manded at the top of his lungs. 

“Whor” she called back, laughing silently. 

“Why, Dorothy.” 

“Of course,”’ she shouted. “Dorothy always looks 


well.”” Then, with an amused sense of experimenting 
with words, she added: “‘And she’s such a sweet 
girl.” 


This time he did not correct: her, but heartily 
agreed, whereupon she asked: “You wouldn’t call 
her dopeless, would your”’ 

“T should say not! Not since Paris. She’s a very 
sophisticated woman: Look, Mother, let’s get her 
over for some real music to-morrow afternoon.” 

“All right,’ Elsa called back happily. 

When a little later she emerged from her room he 
surveyed her critically. 

“‘That’s more like it,” he said. 

They descended and got into the car, but after he 
had started the motor he thought of something and 
setting the brake, jumped out again. 
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“Wait a second,” he said. ‘I want to get my 
saxophone to show to one of Sinzy’s men. I bet he’s 
never seen one that’s quadruple gold plate over triple 
silver plate. | think maybe I can sell it to him.” 


THE END 
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